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PREFACE. 


Every  author  who  sets  about  his  work  with  serious  pur* 
pose^  has  a  class  of  readers  in  view  to  whom  he  hopes  to 
be  of  particular  service.  The  present  work  is  principally 
designed  for  the  teachers  of  higher  classes  in  schools,  whose 
duties  require  them  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Cicero  and 
his  writings.  As  long  as  ancient  Bome  is  deemed  a  subject 
worthy  of  men*s  attention,  and  the  study  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  is  considered  the  best  groundwork  for  a 
liberal  education,  the  works  of  this  writer  will  be  read  and 
exphdned  in  schools,  however  fashion  or  individual  taste 
may  lead  to  the  occasional  neglect  of  this  or  that  author 
and  the  substitution  of  another  in  his  place. 

The  study  of  Cicero's  writings  however,  setting  aside 
the  assistance  it  affords  in  the  acquirement  of  the  Latin 
language,  has  not  been  altogether  productive  of  so  much 
good  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  teacher  too  fre- 
quently contents  himself  with  explaining  some  of  the 
philosophical  or  rhetorical  treatises,   or  some  favourite 
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oration,  and,  unless  he  has  a  peculiar  power  of  making  his 
lesson  interesting,  it  probably  seems  dry  enough  to  the 
student,  in  whom  the  taste  for  philosophy  is  as  yet,  gene- 
rally speaking,  dormant ;  whilst  the  speeches  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  presumption  of  many,  in  whose  minds  a 
prejudice  against  the  great  man  already  exists,  which 
coupled  with  their  ignorance  about  him,  leads  them  to 
speak  with  culpable  levity  of  his  foibles — especially  his 
vanity,  and  to  form  a  low  estimate  of  his  general  character.  ; 
They  have  not  viewed  him  as  a  whole,  or  considered  him 
in  his  relation  to  his  age  and  suiroundmg  circumstances. 
The  author  can  remember  the  perplexity  he  himself  felt, 
when  as  a  school-boy  he  read,  amongst  others,  the  speech 
for  MIlo,  never  imagining  the  connexion  In  which  it  stands 
with  the  history  of  Cicero  and  of  Kome.  The  Idea  has  thus 
suggested  itself  to  him,  of  arranging  all  the  letters  of  the 
great  Roman  in  a  manner  which  will  render  it  easy  to  the 
teacher  who  has  to  explain  them  to  his  pupils,  but  has 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  a  close  study  of  them,  to 
compare  them  together,  and  Illustrate  them  by  the  light  of 
contemporary  events.  Cicero's  other  works  will  be  perused 
with  far  greater  advantage,  and  the  admiration  due  to  him 
wIU  be  more  certainly  accorded  by  the  discerning  scholar, 
when  a  Careful  study  of  the  letters  has  been  established 
in  schools,  especially  among  the  more  advanced  classes. 
Those  who  recognize  in  the  want  of  reverence  for  what  is 
great  and  admirable  a  principal  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
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our  times  will  allow  the  first-rate  importance  of  implanting 
in  the  youthful  breast  the  sentiments  of  love  and  vene- 
ration. 

[The  foregoing  sentences  taken  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  author's  preface  succinctly  explain  the  simple 
object  which  he  set  before  himself  in  the  following  pages. 
The  remainder  contains  suggestions  to  masters  and  scholars 
as  to  the  best  method  of  using  the  epistles  of  Cicero,  and 
ooncludes  with  an  apology  for  the  imperfections  which,  as 
he  apprehends,  may  be  discovered  in  his  work.  These  few 
paragraphs  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  retain.  A 
similar  liberty  of  omission  has  been  occasionally  exercised 
in  the  body  of  the  work ;  the  author's  remarks  have  some- 
times been  condensed,  and  his  references  to  the  views  of 
writers  among  his  own  countrymen,  such  as  Wieland  and 
others,  disregarded,  where  they  seemed  to  have  no  interest 
for  the  English  reader.  A  topographical  disquisition  on 
*  Cicero's  birthplace,  supplied  to  the  work  by  the  author's 
nephew,  H.  Abeken,  has  also  been  retrenched. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  a  further  liberty  which  has 
been  taken  with  the  work  before  us,  in  altering  its  title. 
**  Cicero  in  his  Letters,"  the  designation  which  the  author 
bestowed  upon  it,  is  brief,  clear  and  to  the  purpose ;  but 
to  our  ears  it  seems,  I  know  not  why,  to  sound  strangely, 
and  we  must  allow  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the 
dictum  of  Lucretius,  that  utility  is  the  legitimate  parent  of 
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language.*  I  shrink  from  attempting  to  naturalize  such  a 
title ;  and  In  despair  of  finding  one  which  should  be  at  the 
same  time  more  English  and  equally  expressive,  have  been 
reduced  to  adopt  one  which  evidently  requires  an  explana- 
tion and  an  excuse.  The  "Account  of  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Cicero,"  here  presented  to  the  English  reader, 
is  simply  an  analysis  of  the  great  orator's  correspondence, 
which,  as  Is  well  known,  embraces,  with  a  few  brief  Inter- 
ruptions, the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  and  Illus- 
trates almost  every  particular  of  his  conduct. 

Such  an  analysis,  connected  and  occasionally  completed 
by  the  running  commentary  of  the  author,  does  in  fact 
supply  an  account  both  of  the  life  and  letters  of  Its  Illus- 
trious subject.  It  presents  us  with  a  distinct  outline  of 
his  political  action,  and  of  the  motives  which  directed  It, 
as  far  as  any  man's  motives  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  statements  and  confessions.  These  confessions.  In 
Cicero's  case,  are  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  manifest 
unreserve  with  which  his  communications,  especially  those 
to  Attlcus,  are  made,  and  perhaps  the  more  so  from  the 
different  standard  of  personal  honour  and  morality  of  his 
time  from  ours,  which  allows  him  to  acknowledge,  without 
scruple,  failings  which  modem  delicacy  and  self-respect 
would  certainly  have  impelled  him  to  conceal.  It  Is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  Cicero  speaks  but  little  In  his 
letters  of  his  labours  in  ethical,  political,  and  oratorical 

*  Utilitas  expressit  nomina  rerum.    V.  1028. 
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science ;  and  the  reader  must  not  look  to  this  account  of 
his  life  for  the  means  of  estimating  his  qualities  as  the 
greatest  master  of  Boman  Eloquence  and  Speculation. 

Of  Cicero's  character,  however,  as  a  political  moralist 
and  statesman,  the  work  before  us  seems  to  me  to  furnish 
a  faithful  and  useful  analysis.  It  is  a  character  about 
which  there  will  always  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  and 
a  curious  history  might  be  written  of  the  fluctuations  to 
which  it  has  been  subject  in  this  respect.  *^  There  has 
never  been  a  human  mind  the  materials  for  estimating 
wluch  have  been  so  ample,  so  complete,  I  may  say,  until 
we  come  to  quite  modem  times,  as  Cicero's;  and  so  im- 
perishable is  the  charm  of  this  familiar  knowledge,  that 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  nineteen  centuries,  we  can  hardly 
draw  the  attention  of  our  contemporaries  to  it  without 
raising  again  the  hosts  of  his  worshippers  and  his  critics, 
as  eager  to  do  justice  to  it  or  upon  it,  as  if  he  were  still 
alive.  / 

It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  introduce  this  work 
with  the  remark  that  the  reader  will  find  a  much  truer 
portraiture  of  Cicero  in  his  letters  than  in  his  oratorical 
works.  Nevertheless,  it  is  from  the  latter  that  the  popular 
idea  of  his  character  is  most  commonly  drawn ;  and  it  is 
too  frequently  forgotten  that  we  have  no  contemporary 
testimony,  except  that  of  Sallust,  on  a  single  point,  to 
correct  it.  The  other  ancient  writers  who  give  us  de- 
tailed accounts  of  Cicero's  career  lived  two  hundred  years 
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after  him;  and  if  Plutarch  were  not  too  good-natured, 
Dion  too  ill-natured,  and  Applan  too  careless  to  be  much 
relied  on,  we  should  still  be  ignorant  how  far  the  historical 
traditions  of  their  time  were  themselves  derived  from  the 
statements  of  Cicero  himself,  which  continued  probably 
from  the  first  to  outweigh,  in  general  acceptation,  the  his- 
tories of  Pollio  and  even  of  Livy. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Abeken, 
if  I  understand  him  rightly  to  argue,  in  the  extract  I  have 
given  from  his  preface,  that  the  common  reading  of  the 
orations  rather  than  of  the  letters  tends  unduly  to  lower 
our  opinion  of  the  illustrious  author.  The  study  of  Cicero's 
correspondence  will  undoubtedly  enhance  our  appreciation 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  his  lofty  ideas  of  honour 
and  virtue ;  but  it  can  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  correct  the 
overweening  estimate  of  his  political  wisdom  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  to  which  we  might  be  led  by  the  perusal 
of  his  oratorical  and  philosophical  works  only.  His  letters 
reveal  to  us  that  the  sage  and  statesman  of  the  expiring 
Kepublic  excelled  none  of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries 
either  in  candour  or  foresight.  If  it  cannot  be  said  of  him 
that  he  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his  class  and  position, 
—  the  idola  tribus  which  test  the  genuineness  of  every 
pretension  to  superior  wisdom,  —  what  benefit  did  he  derive 
from  all  the  lessons  of  philosophy  he  learned  and  taught  ? 
What  did  he  gain  from  revolving  the  comments  of 
Aristotle  upon  the  hundred  and  fifty  polities  of  antiquity. 
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if  they  failed  to  teach  him  that  the  crisis  of  the  Roman 
free-state  was  inevitable;  that  wisdom  and  patriotism 
might  temper,  but  should  hardly  have  desired  to  avert  it ; 
if  they  did  not  lead  him  to  distinguish  names  from  things, 
and  discriminate  between  the  living  and  active  consti- 
tution of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  stately  ruin  of  the 
seventh?  It  is  humiliating  to  the  pretensions  of  human 
genius,  but  it  not  the  less  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  it, 
that  after  all  his  efforts  to  purge  his  mental  vision  of  the 
films  of  prejudice,  Cicero  was  blind  to  the  real  fact,  that 
his  devotion  to  the  Commonwealth  was  grounded  not  so 
much  upon  his  conviction  of  its  actual  merits,  as  of  its  fit- 
ness for  the  display  of  his  own  abilities. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
work  to  lead  his  readers  to  3uch  views  as  these,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  their  study  of  it  may  bring  them  to  a 
different  conclusion.  However  that  may  be,  the  following 
pages  seem  to  me  to  represent  the  facts  of  the  case  with 
lucidity  and  fairness,  and  in  sufiGicient  detail  for  forming 
an  accurate  conception  of  the  man  and  his  times.  This 
translation  has  accordingly  been  made,  at  my  suggestion, 
as  a  help  to  the  English  student  of  the  most  important 
era  of  antiquity.  A  few  notes  added  by  myself  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  author's  by  brackets,  but  no  opinion 
has  been  expressed,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  on  the 
views  of  the  writer.  These  may  not  be  uniformly  identical 
with  my  own,  but  they  are  always  sensible  and  honourable ; 
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*  and  I  trust  that  the  consideration  of  them  will  prove  as  ser- 
viceable to  others  as  it  has  been  to  myself. 

The  double  references  in  the  margin  are  to  the  chrono- 
logical numeration  of  Schiitz,  and  to  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment. Billerbeck's  arrangement  is  identical  with  Schtitz's, 
except  that  he  affixes  the  numbers  568,  569.  to  Div,  v.  14, 
15.,  which  Schiitz  had  marked  568flr,  568J.  Prom  this 
point  the  numeration  of  the  former  continues  always  one  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  latter. 

C.  MERIVALE. 

Lawford,  Feb.  15th,  1854.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

i  8H0BT  CHB0N0L06ICAL  SUMMARY  OF  TH£  LIFE  OF  CICEJftO, 
AND  OF  CONTEMPORARY  EVENTS,  UP  TO  THE  PERIOD  WHEK 
HIS  LETTERS  BEGIN. 

The  period  at  which  Cicero  was  born  was  in  itself  one  of 
momentous  importance,  and  the  more  so  from  its  bearing 
Vithin  it  the  seeds  of  those  great  events  which  were  destined 
iib  oyertum  the  Koman  commonwealth,  and  to  elevate  the 
rtKty  of  the  Seven  Hills  to  entire  sovereignty  over  the  then 
mown  world,  yet  eventually  also  to  bring  on  the  gradual 
le  and  final  ruin  of  that  stupendous  power.  At  this 
^h,  the  war  occasioned  by  the  migration  of  the  Cimbri 
Teutones  was  still  raging :  in  the  year  before  Cicero's 
the  Consul  L,  Cassius  Longinus  had  suffered  a  se- 
defeat  from  the  Helvetian  tribe  of  the  Tigurini ;  in 
year  that  he  was  bom  the  Jugurthine  war  had  been 
lated  by  Marius  and  his  Quaestor  Sulla.  The  same 
witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  jealousy  between 
two  personages,  which,  at  a  later  period,  produced 
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SO  terrible  a  civU  war ;  a  war,  however,  which  was  only  thei^ 
prelude  to  a  party  struggle  yet  more  important  and  more.j 
extensive  in  its  consequences,  and  which  proved  ulti*' 
mately  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Rome.  Pompeius,  the  futarej 
chief  of  one  of  these  parties,  was  born  in  the  same  year! 
with  Cicero.  Marius  had  shown  with  what  success  anl 
able  and  enterprising  captain  could  sway  the  mass  of  thai 
people  for  his  own  ambitious  ends;  and,  though  he  subse-i 
quently  gave  Way  before  the  conquering  fortunes  of  Sulhy^ 
any  unprejudiced  person  must  have  foreseen  that  the  Arb-^^ 
tocracy  or  Optimates  of  this  period  would  be  forced  to^ 
succumb,  if  brought  into  collision  with  a  second  and  » 
greater  Marius. 

A.  XT.  648.    B.C.  106.    Cic.  ^T.  1. 

Cicero  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  City  648  *,  in  thej 

\cic.  Brut,  consulate  of  C.  Atilius  Serranus  and  L.  Servilius  CaepioO 

2  i?p.65i.2.,  on  the  3rd  of  January^,  on  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood] 

xiii.  412.,  vii.  of  Arpinum,  a  municipality  of  the  ancient  Volseian  terri*-1 

tory.     His  father,  after  whom  he  was  named  Marcus,  wasj 

content  to  reside  in  the  country  on  account  of  the  weak-j 

ness  of  his  health,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  literatnte.^ 

^e  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  considep-l 

ation,  as  his  family  was  of  long  standing  in  Arpinum,  andl 

3^p.437.     belonged  to  the  Equestrian  order',  and  he  was  hinfselfl 

io.)t'j5"^/»Y.able  to  increase  his  estate  and  to  provide  handsomely  ibri 

the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Quintus  was  aboufi 


♦  The  clironology  of  the  present  work  follows  that  of  Zampt's 
[^AnnaJes  veterum  liegnot'um  ei  Populorum],  which  place  the  building 
Borne  in  the  year  753  b.c.,  according  to  the  system  of  Yarro.     [Thkim 
the  system  generally  followed.     See  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen,  et  I^onum,^^ 
Fischer,  liOmische  Zeittafeln;    Orelli,  Mem,   Vit    Cic;   Billerbeck,    Ckm 
Epist    But  Schiitz,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's  letters,  follows  the  FaaUP^ 
Capitdini,  making  the  a.  u.  1  «  b.  c.  752,  and  ▲.  c.  1  =»  b.  c.  106  »  a.  r.  647*} 
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)r  three  years  younger  than  Marcus.*    He  was,  more- 

a  well-disposed  and  sensible  man,  and  of  independent 
Lcter.     The  mother,  Helviaf,  seems  to  have  been  of  a 

family.  Cicero  was  surrounded  by  relations  both  on 
dde  and  that  of  his  father,  who  exercised  a  great  in- 
ce  over  his  active  mind.  Lucius,  his  father's  brother, 
nearly  connected  with  the  great  orator  AntoniusJ; 
his  mother's  sister  was  married  to  Aculeo,  one  of  the 

distinguished  lawyers  of  his  time,  arid  an  intimate 
d  of  Crassus,  whose  reputation  as  an  orator  equalled 
of  Antonius.§     The  young  Ciceros  were  brought  up 

the  sons  of  Aculeo  from  the  time  they  were  removed 
ome.  The  son  of  his  uncle  Lucius,  who  bore  the  same 
3,  was  amongst  the  number  of  Marcus's  most  intimate 
ds.^     His  paternal  grandfather  was  still  living  at  the] Ep.  i.iAu. 

of  his  birth,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  an  able 
,  of  the  ancient  austere  school,  and  possessed  of  some 
ence  in  Arpinum.  His  grandson  mentions  him  with 
b  respect  in  many  passages  of  his  works.^  The  coun- j  ^fiif^fl'^*  Jj; 
eat  at  Arpinum  was  very  pleasantly  situated,  so  that 
rq's  youth  was  most  favourably  endowed  both  morally 
physically  with  the  requisites  for  happiness.  In  his 
id  Book  de  Oratorey  he  notices  the  effect  produced 
I  his  mental  culture  by  the  characters  of  his  surround- 
-jlatives. 


liEC  est  mea  et  hujns  fratris  met  germana  patria ;  hinc  enim  orti  stirpe 

'.issima  aumus;  hie  sacra,  hie  genus,  hie  majorum  multa  vestigia. — De 

,  iL  1.     This  chapter,  with  de  OraL,  i.  43.,  ii.  1.,  is  the  principal 

;  of  the  above,  and  of  part  of  the  following. 

J.  Cicero,  Ep.  855.,  (Div.  xii.  26.)  tells  an  odd  anecdote  of  her,  which 

ients  her  as  a  good  housewife  of  the  ancient  stamp. 

rhe  grandfather  of  the  triumvir. 

Both  orators  are  commemorated  in  Cicero's  books  de  Oratore,    Sec 

Brut  37.  foil. 
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A.  U.  649.    B.  C.  105.    Cic.  2. 
Consuls:  P.  Rutilius  Rufus;  Ck.  Mjxlius  Maximus^ 

The  second  year  of  Cicero's  life  is  marked  by  the  severe' 
defeat  which  the  Consular  Q.  Caepio  and  the  Consul  Mak 
lius  sustained  in  Gaul  from  the  Cimbri. 

A.U.  650.    B.C.  104.    Cic.  3. 
C.  Mabius  II.;  C.  Flatius  Fimbbia. 

Marius  celebrates  his  triumph  over  Jugurtha  on  JaaiH 
ary  1st,  and  then  prepares  for  war  against  the  Cimbri. 


i 


*, 


•  A.U.  65U    B.C.  103.    Cic.  4. 

C.  Marius  III.;  L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 

A  new  servile  war  breaks  out  in  Sicily  (the  first,  ui 
the  slave  king  Eunus,  had  lasted  from  619  to  623); 
the  insurgent  chief  Athenio  defeats  the  Praetor  C. 
vilius   Cascii.      The  celebrated  orator  Antonius  is 
against  the  Cilician  pirates.      He  goes  to   Cilicia  wil 
consular  power,  and  takes  with  him  Lucius,  the  unde 
iDeontt.ii.  Cicero.^     Marius  remains  with  his  army  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  still  occupied  in  preparations  for  a  desperate  struj 
with  the  migratory  nations. 

A.U.  652.    RC.  102.    Cic.  5. 
C.  Marius  IV.;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Marius  completely  defeats  the  Teutones  and  Ambroi 
at  Aquse  Sextias,  whilst  the  Cimbri  are  advancing  in  ibtL 
direction  of  Italy.  In  this  year  the  poet  Arcbias  conMl^ 
to  Home.  ' 

A.U.  653.    B.C.  101.    Cic.  6. 
C.  Marius  Y.;  M*.  Aquillius. 

Marius  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  Proconsul  Oft-* 


i 

M 


A^u.  654.     B.C.  100.    cic.  7.  5 

talus,  and  they  both  defeat  the  CImbri  near  Verona;  so 
that  Some  is  now  secured  from  the  attack  of  the  Germans. 

A.  U.  654.    B.  C.  100.    Cic;  7. 
C.  Marius  VL;  L.  Valerius  Elaccus. 

This  year  is  marked  by  the  disturbances  excited  by  the 
Tribune  L.  Satuminus  and  the  Praetor  Glaucia.  These 
; .  daring  men  were  at  first  secretly  encouraged  by  Marius, 
but  afterwards  shaken  off  by  him^  and  fell  victims  to  their 
own  rashness.  Then  also  Q.  Metellus  displayed  the  aristo- 
cratic firmness  which  afterwards  served  Cicero  so  often  for 
i  a  pattern  and  ideal.*  It  may  probably  have  been  in  this 
[  year  that  Cicero  took  up  his  residence  in  Some,  for  in  his 
I  speech  for  Archias  he  says,  ^^  as  far  as  he  can  look  back 
I  into  his  boyish  years,  he  finds  this  man  his  guide  to  leam- 
I'iog."  The  father,  no  doubt,  had  early  become  aware  of 
ihe  talents  of  his  sons,  and  he  hastened  to  procure  for 
them  the  proper  cultivation  in  Some,  where  he  possessed 
a  house  of  his  own.  The  orator  Crassus  conducted  their 
education  as  well  as  that  of  their  cousins  the  Aculeos*,  J^^^^^*-". 
and  provided  tutors  for  them,  of  whose  information  he 
ifailed  himself  also. 

Antonius  bestowed  some  attention  on  the  boy  Cicero, 
and  willingly  answered  the  questions  of  the  young  en- 
quirer after  knowledge  ^  whose  extraordinary  talents  soon  iOeOratAu 
began  to  excite  astonishment  in  a  wider  circle.  When  * 
(i.U.  660)  L.  Plotius  Gallus,  an  eminent  rhetorician, 
opened  a  Latin  school,  and  Cicero  was  desirous  of  enjoy- 
P^  the  advantages  of  his  instruction,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  authority  of  men  of  learning,  who  pronounced  Greek 

*  (^  Metellus  Nnmidicns  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  the  agrarian 
liw  of  Satuminus,  and  retired  into  voluntary  exile.    Cicero  refers  to  this 
Ignanimons  act  on  several  occasions.    See  particularly  j^ro  Sest  47.;  pro 
S"!  iVac.  36.;  de  Rep,  i.  3.  6. 
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^s««tj<feiH«».  exercises  to  be  a  better  training  for  the  mind.^     Cice: 
i?i!r  Geih***'  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  poetry  by  Archias.     It  is  n 

certain  to  what  years  these  circumstances  should  be  sp 

ciaUy  assigned. 

A.U.  655.    B.C.  99.     Cic.  8. 
M.  Antonius  (the  Orator)  ;  A.  Eostumius  Albinus. 

;\\^/  The  Proconsul  M.  Aquillius  puts  an  end  to  the  Servi 
war.  The  Optimates  obtain  a  triumph  in  the  recall  < 
Metellus.  But  the  same  year  witnesses  the  birth  of  tl 
man  who  was  destined  to  give  the  Koman  world  a  ne 
form,  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
raise  himself  to  supreme  power, — Caius  Julius  Caesar. 

A.  U.  656.    B.  C.  98.     CiC.  9. 
Q.  CiECiLius  Metellus  Nepos  ;  T.  Didius. 

The  Lex  CceciUa  Didia  is  passed :  soil,  de  Legibus  p 
trinundinum  pramulgandis* 

A.  U.  657.    B.  C.  97.    Cic.  10. 
Cn.  Coknelius  Lentulus;   P.  Licinius  Ckassub. 

The  Censors  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M.  Antonius  t 
Orator  take  the  census.  The  Proconsul  T.  Didius,  und 
whom  Q.  Sertorius  serves  as  Tribune,  maintains  a  seve 
struggle  against  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain. 

A.U.  658.    B.C.  96.    Cic  11. 
Ck.  Domitius  Ahbnobabbus  ;  C.  Cassius  Lonoinus. 

Ptolemy  Apion  having  in  his  will  appointed  the  Komi 
people  heirs  to  his  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  the  Senate  d 
dares  it  a  free  state. 

♦  See  the  Schol.  Boh.  ad  Cic,  pro  Sest  p.  310.  Orell.    Comp.  Cic.  j 
SestiOf  64.;  pro  domo,  16.;  Philipp,  v.  3.  8. 


A.tJ,  659.     B.C.  95.     Cic.  12.  7 

A.  U.  659.    B.  C.  95.     CiC.  12. 
L.  liiGiKiiTS  CsAssus  (the  Orator) ;  L.  Mucius  Sc^yola  (Pont.  Max.). 


The  Lex  Licinivi  Mucia  de  civibus  regundis  gives  occa-     (J 
sion  remotely  to  the  Social  war.^ 


* 


A.  U.  660.     B.  C.  94.     CiC.  13. 
C.  C.£Lnjs  Caldus  ;  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Norbanus  is  accused  of  treason,  after  the  expiration 
of  his  tribunate,  by  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  but  is  defended 
by  M.  Antonius  the  Orator,  and  though  guilty  is  acquitted. 

A.U.  661.    B.  C.  93.     Cic.  14. 
C.  Valeeius  Flaccus  ;  M.  Herenotus. 

L.  Sulla  is  Praetor.  Didius  and  P.  Crassus  triumph  as 
conquerors  of  the  two  provinces  of  Spain. 

A.  TJ.  662.  B.  C.  92.  Cic.  1 5. 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  ;  M.  Perperna. 

L.  Sulla,  Propraetor  in  Asia,  reinstates  Ariobarzanes 
on  the  throne  of  Cappadocia,  which  country  had  been 
myaded  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

A.  U.  663.    B.  C.  91.     Cic.  16. 
L.  Marcius  Philippus  ;  Sext.  Julius  C^bsar. 

M.  Livius,  Tribune  of  the  people,  excites  disturbances 
by  an  attempt  to  revive  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi.  He  is 
Hlled  while  endeavouring  to  carry  a  law  "  de  civitate  sociis 


*  [Asconius  in  ComeL  p.  67.  Cum  summa  cupiditate  civitatis  Itomance 
llaUei  populi  tenerentur,  et  oh  id  ma^a  pars  eorum  pro  civibus  Romanis  se 
firtntj  necessaria  lex  visa  est,  ut  in  suce  quisque  civitatis  jus  redigeretur, 
renoR  ea  lege  ita  alienati  sunt  animi  principum  Italicorum  populorum,  ut 
<i  vd  maxima  causa  belli  ItaJicif  quod  post  triennium  exortum  est,fuerit.^ 
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danda^^    This  gives  occasion  to  the  war  which  breaks  oi 
in  this  year. 

Cicero  places  in  this  year  the  conversation  which  i 
contained  in  his  books  de  Oratore.     At  this  time  also  die 
the  orator  Crassus,  an  event  which  is  finely  described  i 
\  De  orat.  iu.that  work.^ 

12 

Although  Cicero  occupied  himself  much  with  the  art  c 
« piut.  cic.  2.  poetry  (his  poem  of  Pontius  Glaucus*  is  to  be  referred  t 
this  period*),  he  did  not  withdraw  himself  from  severe 
studies. 

A.  U.  664.     B.  a  90.    Cia  1 7. 
L.  Juuus  CiESAR ;  p.  liuTHJUS  Lupus. 

The  sodal  war  is  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  on  boi 
sides.  The  Lex  Julia  gives  the  right  of  citizenship  to  th 
Latins  and  some  cities  of  Etruria.  Mithridates  invade 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia,  but  is  driven  back  by  th 
legates  M'.  Aquillius  and  Manilius  Mancinus. 

3  JBntf.88.  In  his  Brutus\  Cicero  says  **  Hortensio  florentey  Crassn 
est  mortuus,  Cotta  pulsus^  judicia  intermissa  bello,  nos  i 
forum  venimus.^    Crassus  died  on  the  20th  September*  c 

*^2kOro/.iii.the  preceding  year.*  C.  Cotta  was  excluded  from  th 
Tribunate  a  few  days  after,  and  at  the  end  of  two  montb 
found  himself  compelled  to  leave  the  city.  All  this  too 
place,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year  663,  or  in  th 
beginning  of  664;  in  which  latter  year  the  courts  ( 
justice  were  suspended.  From  this  it  appears  probabl 
that  Cicero  received  the  Toffa  Virilis  in  January  of  th 
year  664,  on  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year,  agree 
ably  to  custom,  and  that  he  began  to  attend  the  Forum  a 
the  commencement  of  his  seventeenth  year.  His  fathe 
now  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated  lawyer   Quintu 


*  Frobablj  also  his  heroic  poem  in  praise  of  Marios.    De  Legg,  i.  K 


A.U.  665.    B.C.  89.    Cic.  18.  9 

&£ucius  ScsBvola  the  Augur  ^  whom  he  never   quittei*  ^DeAmieit, 
After  his  death  he  first  attached  himself  to  the  equally   * 
celebrated  Pontifex  Maximus  of  the  same  name. 

It  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Cicero  translated 
the  Phenomena  ond  Proffnostica  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verse. 
We   still  possess  some  fragments  of  this  composition.*2/j^  v^^. 
The  Epic  poem,  of  which  Marius  was  the  hero^  waSfofr*"'*'* 
certainly  composed  at  a  later  period,  but  hardly  posterior  ^yf^^**"'"*- 
to  the  death  of  Sulla.*     The  Epicurean  Phaedrus  was  the 
teacher  of  philosophy   most   beloved  by  Cicero  in  the 
earliest  years  of  his  education.  *  *  Ep.  m.  2.; 

•^  Div.  xiii.  I. 

A.  U.  665.    B.  C.  89.     CiC.  18. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Stbabo  ;  L,  PoRTius  Cato. 

The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  confers  the  right  of  citizenship 
t)n  the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Samnium  and  Lucania.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  has  con- 
quered and  driven  away  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia. 

How  various  were  the  branches  of  education  considered 
necessary  to  the  youth  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  their 
public  duties  alone,  we  gather  from  the  fact,  that  Cicero 
this  year  performed  military  service  in  the  Social  war, 
tad  in  the  army  of  the  Consul  Cnasus  Pompeius,  whose 
Km  was  afterwards  so  famous.  In  one  of  the  Philippics, 
be  mentions  a  scene  at  which  he  was  present  in  this  war.f 

♦  Of  Cicero's  poetry  Quintilian  says,  Carminibus  utinam  pepsrcisset,  qua 
\  Ml  degienmt  carpere  nudigni.    Quint.  Inst,  Orat,  xii.  1.  21. 

f  [^Sfemini  coOoquia  et  cum  acerrimis  hostibus  et  cum  gravissime  dissert' 
Ikuibus  cimbus,  Cru  Pompeius  Sexti  jUiuSj  consul,  me  prtEsente,  cum  essem 
6d  in  ejus  exercitu,  cum  P.  Vettio  Scatone,  duce  Marsorum,  inter  bina  castra 
ttkcuius  est.  Quo  quideni  memini  Sex,  Pompeium,  fratrem  consults,  ad  col' 
h^ium  ipsum  Soma  venire;  quern  quum  Scato  salutasset.  Quern  te  ap- 
fStmf  inquit.  At  tSe,  Voluntate  hospitem,  necessitate  hostem,  Erat  in 
^  coBoquio  eequitas;  nuUus  timor,  nulla  suberat  suspicio;  mediocre  etiam 
•*««. — PhUipp,  adi.  11.] 
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The  duration  of  his  service,  however,  was  probably  but 
»j5ni/.89.  short;  for  in  his  Brutus^,  he  says  expressly,  that  in  the 
year  before  the  Consulate  of  Sulla  and  Pompeius  (666), 
he  was  diligently  employed  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law 
under  the  tuition  of  Scaevola. 


A.  U.  666.     B.  C.  88.     Cic.  19. 
L.  CoBNELirs  Sulla  ;  L.  Pompeius  Rufus. 

The  Social  war  is  continued  by  L.  Pompaedius  Silo, 
who,  however,  is  defeated,  with  the  Samnite  army,  by 
Servius  Sulpicius.  Partly  in  consequence  of  this  victory, 
and  partly  also  because  the  anxiety  inspired  by  Mithri- 
dates  induces  the  Komans  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all 
Italy,  the  war  is  brought  to  an  end.  The  Consul  Sulla  is 
entrusted  with  the  province  of  Asia,  and  with  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  tribune  P.  Sul- 
picius obtains,  by  violent  means,  a  decree  for  enrolling 
the  new  citizens  among  all  the  thirty-five  tribes.  He 
deprives  Sulla  of  his  province  and  command,  and  trans- 
fers them  both  to  Marius.  Sulla  flies  to  his  army,  leads 
it  against  Rome,  and  overthrows  the  Sulpician  enactments. 
Sulpicius  is  killed.  Marius  and  his  son  are  proscribed, 
and  take  to  flight.  Sulla  now  marches  against  Mithri* 
dates,  who  has  made  himself  master  of  nearly  the  whole 
province  of  Asia. 

In  this  year  the  Academician  Philo,  with  many  Athe- 
nians of  distinction  flying  from  the  disturbances  conse* 
quent  upon  the  Mithridatic  war,  comes  to  Rome,  where 
Cicero  devotes  himself  entirely  to  him,  having  embraced 
the  study  of  philosophy  with  great  ardour,  since  the  ordi- 
aj?n.f. 89.; denary  forms  of  judicial  process  seemed  to  be  entirely 
sr'adDiv.  destroyed.^  Meanwhile  the  harangues  of  the  Tribune 
Sulpicius,  which  he  heard  daily,  were  important  to  him 


A.U.  667,     B.C.  87.     cic.  20.  11 

rom  the  insight  they  gave  him  into  the  arts  of  Dema- 


;ogues. 


*  1  1  ^rut.  89. 


A.  U.  667.    B.  C.  87.    Cic.  20. 
Cn.  Octavius  ;  L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 

Archelaus,  the  admiral  of  Mithridates,  was  received 
writh  joy  in  Athens.  Whilst  Sulla  consumes  the  whole  year 
in  the  siege  of  this  city  and  its  harbours,  the  Consul 
Cinna  follows  out  the  designs  of  Sulpicius,  but  is  expelled 
Brom  Kome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  who  stands  at  the 
liead  of  the  Optimates.  Cinna  raises  an  army  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  joins  Marius,  and  returns  with  him  to 
Rome.  In  the  proscription  that  follows,  among  other 
listinguished  men,  the  orators  M.  Antonius,  Q.  Catulus, 
md  C.  Julius,  are  cruelly  murdered.^  Cicero's  lamenta-='^'«'-^9-  " 
ion  on  this  event  merits  attention.'     He  himself  was^^^ora/.m. 

3. 

lestined  to  experience  the  fate  of  M.  Antonius,  at  the 
liands  of  the  murdered  man's  grandson. 

During  this  period  of  terror,  Cicero  remained  quiet,  and 
ittended  the  lessons  of  the  rhetorician  Molo,  of  Rhodes, 
actor  em  summum  causarum  et  magistrum^  In  order  to^  Brut,  m.^^o. 
perfect  his  style,  he  also  continued  to  make  translations 
from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  CEconomicus  of 
Xenophon.^  ^  dc  off.  if.  24. 

A.  U.  668.     B.  C.  86.     Cio.  21. 
L.  CoRHELiuB  CnwA  IL;  C.  Maeiijs  Vn. 

SuUa  reduces  Athens  on  the  1st  of  March.   Afterwards 
be  defeats  the  army  of  Mithridates,  at  Chseronea.     Marius 

♦  [Cicero  himself  throws  no  such  disparagement  upon  them.  His  words 
m,  Twn  Svlpicii  in  trihunatu  quotidie  concionantis  totum  genus  dicendi 
fintitg  cognovimus.  Notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Sulpicius  from  the 
naks  of  the  Optimates,  Cicero  always  speaks  of  his  oratorical  powers 
vfclk  ifae  highest  admiration.  See  particularly,  de  OraU  I  29.,  iii.  8. ; 
khar.resp.  19.;  Brut  49.  55.] 
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dies  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Consul  substituted 
in  his  place,  L,  Valerius  Flaccus,  goes  to  Greece  in  order 
to  extort  the  command  from  Sulla^  who  had  already  begun 
to  treat  with  Archelaus. 

About  this  time  Cicero  began  to  write  upon  the  theory 
of  the  art  of  speaking,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  early  as 
this  that  he  composed  the  books  de  Inveniione  (more  cor*, 
rectly  Rhetorica\  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  he  disap* 
proved.  He  is  believed  to  speak  of  these  in  the  de  Orat 
i.  2.  [  Qum  pueris  aut  adolescentulis  nobis  ex  commentarioUi 
nostris  inchoata  de  medio  conciderunt']  They  form  the 
beginning  of  a  more  comprehensive  work,  which,  however, 
was  never  completed.* 

A.  U.  669.    B.  C.  85.    CiC.  22. 
L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IIL;  Cn.  Fapibius  Cabbo. 

The  consuls  prepare  at  Bome  for  a  contest  with  Sulla. 
Many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  fly  to  Greece  to  join 
him.  Flaccus  being  killed  by  his  mutinous  soldiery^ 
C.  Fimbria  conducts  the  war  against  Mithridates,  on  the 
part  of  the  Marians,  and  with  success. 

A.  U.  670.     B.  C.  84.    Cic.  23. 
Cn.  Fapibius  Cabbo  IL;  L.  Cobnelius  Cinna  IV. 

The   Consul  Cinna  being  about  to  sail  to  Asia,  to 

*  See  Ersch  and  Grliber's  Encycl,  art.  Cicero,  "pp.  207,  208.,  whidi 
contains  also  the  judgment  of  the  learned  on  the  four  books  ad  Herennum, 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  by  some  to  Cicero.  Hand,  the  writer  of  thii 
article,  esteems  it  probable  that  these  books  and  those  de  Inventkmej  whidi 
have  much  in  common,  are  mutually  borrowed  from  a  teacher's  com- 
pendium, the  teacher  being  some  Latin  rhetorician ;  the  books  ad  Ht* 
renniwn  he  supposes,  from  iv.  54.,  to  be  composed  after  the  other.  Sch^t^ 
in  his  Prolegomena  to  Cicero's  Rhetorical  Works,  imagines  that  they  inaj 
bo  attributed  to  Guipho.  .  (Suet,  de  cL  Gramm.  7.)  [The  English  reader  is 
referred  upon  this  and  similar  questions  to  Frof.  Ramsay's  article  on  Ciceiv 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,'] 
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oppose  Sulla,  is  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers  at  Ancona* 
Sulla  concludes  a  peace  with  Mithridates  in  Asia^  and 
then  passes  oyer  into  Greece. 

Cicero  prosecutes  his  studies  with  great  diligence.     He 
applies  himself   in  particular  to   Dialectics  ^  under  the  *  ^nu,  go. 
tuition  of  the  Stoic  Diodotus,  whom  he  takes  into  his  own 
house  (where  Diodotus   afterwards   died^).     He  nevera^;,.4(j.(^^. 
passed  a  day  without  exercising  himself  in  oratory.     He"'  ^'^ 
declaimed  chiefly  in  Greek,  but  occasionally  also  in  his 
mother  tongue. 

A.  U.  671.    B.  C.  83,    Cic.  24. 
L.  CoBNELius  SciPio ;  C.  Julius  NoBBAmis. 

Sulla  lands  at  Brundisium,  the  Consuls  with  Sertorius 
and  the  younger  Marius  having  meanwhile  assembled 
a  powerful  army  against  him.  He  defeats  the  Consul 
Norbanus  at  Canusium ;  the  army  of  Scipio  goes  over  to 
him,  and  Pompeius  brings  him  troops  which  he  has  raised 
in  Picenum,  The  Capitol  is  struck  by  lightning  and 
consumed. 

A.IJ.  672.    B.C.  82.    Cic.  25. 
C.  Mabiub  ;  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  HI. 

Sulla  is  completely  victorious  over  the  Marians,  in 
Italy,  while  Pompeius,  taking  his  side,  defeats  Carbo  in 
Gaul,  and  captures  and  puts  him  to  death  in  Sicily ;  (the 
following  year  Pompeius  is  in  Africa,  where  he  conquers 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus).  The  Consul  Marius,  son 
of  C.  Marius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  kills  himself  in 
Pneneste,  and  this  city  surrenders,  Sulla  proscribes  the 
llarians,  and  is  made  dictator  for  life.  Pompeius  becomes 
Ins  son-in-law. 
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A.U.  673.    B.C.  81.    Cic.  26. 
M.  Tuixius  Decula  ;  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

^  Brut.  90.         Leges  etjudicia  constituta;  recuperata  respublica.^ 

Sulla  restores  the  judicia  to  the  senate;    limits  the 

power  of  the  Tribunes ;  triumphs  over  Mithridates. 
About  this  time  Cicero  makes  his  first  appearance  as  a 

legal  advocate  ;  he  delivers  in  causa  privata  the  speech  for 

P.  Quintius  which  we  still  possess. 

A.U.  674.    B.C.  80.    Cic.  27. 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  n.j  Q.  CiEciLius  Metellus  Pius. 

Nola  surrenders,  having  been  till  now  defended  by  the 
Samnites ;  and  thus  the  civil  war  is  ended,  Sulla  founds 
twenty-three  colonies  for  his  veterans.  Sertorius  main- 
tains the  Marian  cause  in  Spain.  Pompeius  triumphs 
over  Hiarbas  of  Numidia,  who  had  given  assistance  to 
Domitius. 

Cicero  defends  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria,  accused  of 

parricide.     Prima  causa  publica^  pro  Sex.  Roscio  dicta^    \ 

tantum  commendationis  habuity  ut  non  ulla  essety  guce  non    > 

«  Bntt.  90.     digna  nostro  patrocinio  videretur?  I 

We  are  in  possession  of  this  speech,  and  the  treatise  de   ' 
Off.  ii.  14.  may  be  referred  to  in  proof  of  its  bol^ess.* 

♦  ["  Cicero's  courage  in  defending  and  obtaining  the  acquittal  of  RosofDi,   ) 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  undertaken,  was  applauded  by  the 
whole  city.    By  this  public  opposition  to  the  avarice  of  the  agent  of  Sti]Ui»   ' 
who  was  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  by  the  energy  with  which   = 
lie  resisted  the  oppressive  proceeding,  he  fixed  his  character  for  a  fearless    ' 
and  zealous  patron  of  the  injured,  as  much  as  for  an  accomplished  orator. 
The  defence  of  Roscius,  which  acquired  liim  so  much  reputation  in'  hii 
youth,  was  remembered  by  him  with  such  delight  in  his  old  age,  that  he 
recommends  to  his  son,  as  the  surest  path  to  true  honour,  to  defend  tfaote 
who  are  unjustly  oppressed,  as  he  himself  had  done  in  many  causes,  bat 
particularly  in  that  of  Roscius  of  Ameria,  whom  he  had  protected  against 
Sulla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  authority." — Dunlop,  Hist  of  Rom,  LiU 
U.  279.] 
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To  the  same  epoch  should  perhaps  be  referred  the  speech 
for  the  murderer  Varrenus,  who,  however,  was  not  ac- 
quitted.    We  have  only  fragments  of  it. 

Cicero  again  attends  the  Khodian  Molo,  who  was  come 
as  ambassador  from  his  city,  to  procure  from  the  senate  a 
reward  for  its  fidelity.^  '  ^rut.  90. 

A.  U.  675.    B,  C-  79.     Cic.  2i(.  gi 
Im  Seryilius  Vatia  ;  Appius  Claudius  Pulcheb. 

Sulla  resigns  the  dictatorship. 

At  this  time,  or  at  all  events  before  his  journey  into 
€h:«ece,  Cicero  defended  the  cause  of  a  woman  of  Arre- 
tium,  who  had  been  refused  the  enjoyment  of  complete 
citizenship,  gainst  Cotta,  the  most  renowned  advocate  of 
the  day,^  Here,  as  in  the  defence  of  Roscius,  he  exposed  2  Pro  Ciec.». 
himself  to  the  displeasure  of  Sulla ;  for  the  suit  was  con- 
nected with  the  circumstance  of  Sulla  having  deprived 
the  Arretines  of  the  right  of  Roman  civitas. 

After  this  Cicero  took  a  journey  into  Greece,  not,  as 
Plutarch  asserts ^  from  fear  of  Sulla,  for  his  speech  inapiut.ctcs. 
&voiir  of  Roscius  is  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  but  in  order 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  and  to  acquire  a  manner  of 
delivery  which  might  adapt  itself  to  his  want  of  bodily 
vigour.**  He  came  to  Athens,  and  first  devoted  himself  for ;  Brut.  91. 
nx  months  to  philosophy,  under  Antiochus  of  Ascalon, 

*  \^Erat  eo  tempore  in  nobis  summa  gracUitas  et  infirmitas  corporis; 
ffoeerum  et  tenue  coUum:  qui  habitus  et  quce  figura  nan  proctd  abesse 
fudatur  a  vxUb  periculo  si  accedit  lahor  et  laterum  magna  contentio.  Eoque 
magis  hoc  eos  quibus  eram  carus  commovebaty  quod  omnia  sine  remis" 
mmej  sine  varietate,  vi  summa  vocis  et  totius  corporis  contentione  dicebam, 
haqae  quMtm  me  et  amici  et  medici  hortarentur,  ut  causas  agere  desisterem, 
fudxns  potius  perictdum  mihi  adeundum  quam  a  sperata  dicendi  gloria 
^$eedendum  putavi.  Sed  quum  censerem  remissione  et  mjoderatione  vocis, 
U  eommutato  genere  dicendi,  me  et  pericidum  vitare  posse  et  temperatius  dicere, 
Hcantuetudinem  dicendi  mutarem  ea  causa  mihi  in  Asiam  projiciscendi  fuit.~\ 
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ri'^ci'^'  ^^®  naost  eminent  teacher  of  the  old  academy.^  HiB 
brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius,  and  T.  Pomponius 

sDtfF^.v.i.  Atticus  studied  there  with  him.^    At  the  same  time  he 

^ Brut. I.e.  practised  oratory  under  Demetrius  Syrus.*  He  also  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  the  Epicureans  Zeno  and  PhaedruSi 
in  order  to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  their  system,  and 

<  i>e/y«.i.6.,for  the  sake  of  Atticus,  who  attached  himself  to  it.* 

A.  U.  676.     B.  C.  78.    CiC.  29. 
M.  MsoLivB  Lepidus  ;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Sulla  dies  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  consul,  M.  Lepidus, 
attempts  to  change  his  ordinances,  but  is  prevented  by  his 
colleague,  and  retires  to  his  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul, 
where  he  threatens  war.  Q.  Metellus  carries  on  war 
against  Sertorius,  who  has  well  nigh  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain. 

Cicero  travels  through  Asia,  and  practises  his  art  under 
Menippus  of  Stratonice,  at  that  time  the  most  famous 
orator  of  that  country ;  at  the  same  time  he  visits  Diony- 
sius  of  Magnesia,  JEschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of 
Adramyttium,  whom  he  reckons  amongst  the  best  rhetori- 

» Bria,  91.  cians  of  Asia.*  After  this  he  practises  once  more  under 
Molo  of  Rhodes,  with  whose  assistance  he  rids  himself  of 
the  youthful  exaggeration  and  redundancy  of  ornament 

•BruLLe,  which  Still  adhered  to  his  style.^     He  attends  also  at 
DeNnt.     Rhodcs  the  Stoic  Posidonius.^ 

Dear.  i.  3.; 


riut.  Cic»  4. 


A.  IT.  677.    B.C.  77.    Cic.  80. 
D.  Junius  Brutus  ;  Mau.  -ZEmilius  Lepidus. 

At  the  Milvian  bridge,  Q.  Catulus,  as  proconsul,  de- 
feats M.  Lepidus,  who  was  marching  against  Rome.  De- 
feated a  second  time  in  Etruria,  he  is  compelled  to  retreat 
into  Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  dies.     A  portion  of  hia 
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i  fffmjr  goes  over  to  Sertorius,  in  Spain.  Pompeius  is  sent 
thither,  equal  in  authority  with  Metellus,  but  at  first  is 
not  successfuL 

'     Cicero  returns  to  Kome^  non  modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope 
maatuSf  physically  as  well  as  mentally.^     At  that  time  ^  Brut. 9U 
Cotta  and  Hortensius  were  distinguishing  themselves  be- 
yond all  other  orators  in  Rome.*    The  latter  was  eight  ^J^m*.  91. 
years  older  than  Cicero. 

In  this  year,  probably,  Cicero  married  Terentia;  a 
person,  apparently,  of  good  family.  Her  sister  Fabia  was 
one  of  the  vestal  Virgins.^  3  Ascon.  ad 

°  Or,  in  Toga  , 

cand, 

A.tJ.  678.    RC.  76.    CiO.  31. 
Cn.  Octavius;  C.  Scribonius  Cumo. 

Sertorius,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
holds  out  valiantly  in  Spain  against  Metellus  and  Pom- 
peius. The  Tribunes,  especially  Sicinius,  endeavour  to 
recover  the  powers  of  which  Sulla  had  deprived  them. 
The  Consuls  and  the  Senate  resist  them.  Sicinius  is  slain 
in  a  tumult 

Cicero  delivers  several  orations  S  ai^d  among  others4^r«tf.92. 
one,  which  is  still  extant,  in  defence  of  Soscius  the  come- 
dian, from  whom,  as  well  as  from  the  tragedian  ^sopus, 
he  had  taken  lessons  in  delivery.*     Then,  having  arrived  >  Fiat,  cie.s. 
at  the  age  fixed  by  law  {anno  suo*\  he  is  appointed 

♦  [These  words  are  not  quoted  from  Cicero,  but  are  Abeken's  own 
explanation.  Wex,  in  the  Bhein,  Mus,  1844,  translated  in  the  Class^ 
Mus,  Na  10.,  supposes  the  phrase  to  refer  to  the  statutable  interval  between 
the  different  offices,  rather  than  the  age  at  which  each  might  be  held.  It  is 
not  clear  what  was  the  statutable  age  for  each  of  the  great  offices  under  the 
republic  ;  but  if,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  offices  in  the  municipia, 
which  is  ascertained  from  the  tc^nh  Heracleensis,  the  atas  qtuBstoria  was 
thirty  years  complete,  Cicero  became  quaestor  at  the  earliest  time  allowed 
by  law,  being  in  his  thirty-first  year  (complete  all  but  three  days)  on 
Jan.  1»  679.    He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  sedileship,  prastorship,  and 
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Quaestor,  and  the  province  of  Lilybaeum,  in  Sicily,  falls  to 
ijBruLi.c.  him  by  lot.     Hortensius  obtains  the  ^dileship,^ 

A.U.  679.    B.G.  75.    Cic.  32. 

L,   OCTAVIUS  ;    C.  AUBBLIUS  COTTA. 

The  Tribunes  recover  the  right  of  suing  for  the  chief 
magistracies.  Bithynia,  bequeathed  to  the  Eomans  by  its 
King  Mithridates,  is  constituted  a  province.  P.  Servilius 
annexes  Cilicia  to  the  Republic  by  force  of  arms.  The 
contest  with  Sertorius  is  continued.  Mithridates  pre- 
pares to  renew  the  war.  Cicero  administers  the  quaestor- 
*in  verr.    ship  uudcr  the  Praetor  Sext.  Peducaeus.^  ^ 

Act.  2.  lib.  V.         * 
14.;  Brut.  29. 

A.U.  680.    B.C.  74.     Cic.  33. 

L.  LiciNius  LucuLLUs ;  M.  Aubelius  Cotta.  : 

I 

Mithridates  invades  Asia  with  a  large  force.  The  war  '. 
against  him  is  entrusted  to  the  consul  Lucullus  by  land,  \ 
and  to  his  colleague  by  sea. 

Metellus  and  Pompeius  are  almost  compelled  by  Seiv  i 
torius  to  abandon  Spain.  Mithridates  besieges  Cyzicua,  ^ 
but  is  blockaded  by  Lucullus.     Cicero  returns  to  Borne  \ 

»  Pro  Plane,  from  Slcily.^ 

26. 27.  ''  ; 

A.  U.  681.    B.  C.  73.    Cic.  34. 
M.  Tbrentius  Vabko  ;  C.  Cassius  Varus.  J 

Mithridates,  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  by  * 

consulship  in  succession,  in  his  thirty-seventh,  fortieth,  and  forty-third  yeHIEf 
respectively ;  and  as  he  speaks  of  these  as  being  held  each  nostro  mtm^ ' 
we  may  deduce  from  them  both  the  legal  intervals  and  the  legal  ag& 
The  consular  age  he  fixes  to  the  forty-third  year  by  a  passage  in  hk 
Philipp.  V.  17.:  Macedo  Alexander  ncnne  tertio  et  vicesimo  anno  mortem  oMil: 
qiuB  est  (Bias  nostris  legihus  decern  minor  quam  constdaris.  The  Lex  VUUa' 
Annalis  which  assigned  these  epochs  was  a.u.  574.  But  that  this  law 
not  strictly  adhered  to  appears  from  the  case  of  Julius  Csesar,  who 
bom  655,  praitor  692,  at.  37,  consul  695,  aet.  40.] 
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fiimine^  flies  to  the  sea,  where  his  fleet  is  destroyed  by  a 
Btorm.  The  Servile  war  breaks  out  in  Italy,  under  the 
conduct  of  Spartacus.  C.  Verres,  in  this  and  the  two 
ttext  years,  carries  on,  as  Propraetor,  his  maladministration 
of  Sicily.  Cicero,  during  the  same  period,  is  actively  en- 
3ngaged  in  the  Forum. 

A-  U.  682.     B.  C.  72.     Clc.  35. 
L.  GsLuns  PoPLicJOLA ;  Cn.  Cornelius  Lenttjlus  Clodianus. 

Successes  of  Spartacus. 

Sertorius  is  murdered  by  his  mutinous  soldiers,  after 
Qdaintaining  himself  for  eight  years.  Perperna,  succeeding 
to  his  position,  is  overcome  and  killed  by  Pompeius.  Lu- 
3idlus  enters  Pontus,  and  besieges  Amisus.  Cotta  be- 
jieg^s  Heraclea. 

A.U.  683.    B.C.  71.    Cic.  36. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Obestes  ;  P.  Cohnelius  Lentulitb  Sura. 

M.  Crassus,  as  Praetor,  is  successful  against  the  slaves. 
Spartacus  is  slain,  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers  de*^ 
Btroyed  soon  afterwards  by  Pompeius,  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  M.  Antonius  (father  of  the  Triumvir),  abusing 
the  authority  committed  to  him  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast,  is  defeated  by  the  Cretans  and  slain.  LucuUus, 
having  left  Murena  behind  at  Amisus,  engages  Mithri- 
dates  in  Cappadocia.  He  is  unsuccessful  at  first ;  but  de- 
feats the  enemy  while  making  his  retreat.  Triumph  of 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  over  Spain. 

A.  U.  684.    B.  C.  70.     Cic.  37. 
M.  LiciNros  Crassus;  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  (legibus solutus*). 

The  consuls  restore   the   tribunitian  power.      By  the 

•  [Pompeius  was  exempted  from  the  Lex  Annalis,  and  became  consul  in 
is  thirty-seventh  year,  ha^dng  served  none  of  the  curule  magistracies,  and 
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Lex  Aureliaf  the  Senate^  the  Knights^  and  the  serarum 
Tribunes  acquire  equal  participation  in  the  Judicia  publico, 
Lucullus  takes  Amisus  and  Sinope^  together  with  soma' 
other  cities,  Cotta  reduces  Heraclea,  and  gives  it  up  to  L 
plunden  Mithridates  flies  to  Tigranes^  king  of  Armenia 
at  that  time  ruler  of  the  greatest  part  of  Syria. 

Cicero,  elected  ^dile,  impeaches  Verres  as  patron  of 
the  Sicilians;  thus,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  appearing 
in  the  character  of  accuser.  By  his  speech  entitled  Diwr 
natiOi  he  succeeded  in  setting  aside  another  accuser  in  the 
person  of  Q,  Caecilius,  and  thus  got  the  entire  management 
of  the  cause  into  his  own  hands.  He  placed  great  confi- 
dence in  his  oratorical  skill,  which  he  considered  now  to 

» Brut,  92. :  have  attained  its  maturity.^  He  made  a  journey  into 
Sicily  in  order  to  prepare  for  this  most  important  process, 
and  visited  every  part  of  the  island.  On  the  7th  of 
August  he  opened  the  cause,  in  a  speech  of  which  we  only 
possess  the  introduction,  briefly  pointing  out  the  crimes  of 
Verres.  The  accused,  being  deserted  by  his  patron  Hor- 
tensius,  suddenly  withdrew  into  voluntary  exile;  and 
Cicero,  for  his  own  justification,  detailed  his  charges  at 

<  ortuor,  39.  length  in  five  books,^ which  are  still  extant.^ 

''•  In  this  year  Virgil  was  bom. 

A.  U.  685.    B.  C.  69.     Cic.  38. 
Q.  HoBTENsius ;  Q.  C^ficiLius  Metellus  Cbeticus. 

Lucullus  crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  besieges  Tigrano* 
certa,  the  capital  of  Tigrancs.  The  latter  advances  to  its 
relief,  and  is  signally  defeated.  Tigranocerta  is  taken.  ' 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  having  been  rebuilt,  is  > 
dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus.  ^ 

not  obtained  thereby  a  place  in  the  Senate  :  adhuc  Bcmanus  eques. — Lucan, 
Phars,  vii.  init.  He  was  bom  a.  u.  648,  in  the  same  jear  as  Cicero,  bnt 
nine  months  later.] 
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[cero^  being  ^dile  this  year^  gives  the  customary 

es  in  a  style  of  moderate  display.  ^     He  defends  M.  \^^^^ 

leiua,  accused  on  the  ground  of  illegal  conduct  in  the^*'^* 

ince  of  Gtiul.    We  possess  fragments  only  of  this 

ch.     Probably  to  this  year  also  belongs  the  speech  for 

ina  in  causa  civili;  and  also  that  for  P.  Oppius.  [The 

ch  for  M.  Tullius  is  assigned  by  Drumann,  Gesch. 

IS,  V.  258.,  to  A.  u.  683,  B.  C.  71.] 
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SURVEY  OP  HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


A.U.  686.    B.C.  68.    Cic.  39. 
L.  C.SCILIUS  MsTELLus ;  Q.  Mabcus  Bex. 

I 

1  Ltjcullxjs  besieging  Artaxata  is  stopped  in  his  opera-r 
tions  by  a  mutiny  in  his  camp.  He  retreats^  takes 
Nisibis,  and,  whilst  he  remains  there  in  winter  quarters, 
Hithridates  reconquers  Lesser  Armenia*  The  Proconsul 
Q.  Metellus  subdues  Crete. 
Cicero's  letters  begin  with  this  year. 

A.  U.  687.    B.  C.  67.    Cia  40. 
C.  Calfubniub  Fiso  ;  H*.  AciLnjs  GLiBBia 

Mithridates  enters  Pontus,  defeats  the  legate  Triarius, 
nd  resumes  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Lucullus  tuma 
Us  arms  «gainst  Tigranes,  but  is  deserted  by  his  army  on 
tte  approach  of  his  newly  appointed  successor,  the  Con^ 
IT.  Glabrio.  The  soldiers,  however,  refuse  to  obey  Glabrio 
ftewise,  and  he  gives  proofs  of  incapacity.  The  Tribune 
fitbinius  passes  a  law  conferring  on  Pompeius,  who  was 
ften  in  Asia,  the  command  of  the  wir  against  the  Pirates, 
mk  yrery  extensive  powers. 

A.  IT.  688.    B.  C.  66.    Cic.  41. 
M.  MKOAxm  Lepidus  ;  L.  Volcatius  Tollus. 

This  war  with  the  pirates,  begun  only  in  the  spring,  i$ 
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brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion  in  the  summer.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  lex  Manilia^  Pompeius  now  receives  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
soon  changes.  Mithridates,  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  place  called  afterwards  Nicopolis,  takes 
refuge  in  Colchis.  Tigranes  submits  to  Pompeius  and 
recovers  his  kingdom  with  some  diminution* 

In  this  year  Cicero  was  Praetor.  j 

A.U.  689.    B.C.  65.    Cic.  42.  ' 

L.  AuRELius  CoTTA ;  L.  Maitlius  Torquatus. 

Pompeius  pursues  Mithridates,  who  retires  to  his  king- 
dom on  the  Bosphorus.  He  conquers  the  Albanians.  He 
then  returns  to  Pontus,  which  he  constitutes  a  province.' 
Deiotarus,  Tetrarch  in  Galatia,  receives  the  Lesser  Armenia* 
Horace  is  bom  this  yeiur. 

The  eleven  letters  of  Cicero  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  belonging  to  this  period,  are  all  addressed  to  his  fiiend 
Atticus,  who  was  then  residing  partly  in  Epirus,  where 
he  possessed  considerable  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buthrotum,  partly  in  his  favourite  city  of  Athens.  He 
was  in  the  latter  place  in  the  year  with  which  these  letters 
»j?p.i,3.     commence.* 

The  Commonwealth  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  catastrophe  which  was  destined  to  subject  it  to 
the  dominion  of  a  single  man,   the  ambitious  Csesar, 
marked  out  alike  by  nature  and  circumstances  to  be 
the  ruler  of  Bome.     Pompeius  was  as  yet  unconsoioiu 
2  A.  u.  684.    that,  by  the  measure  of  his  first  Consulate*  in  favour  of 
the  Tribunes,  whose  importance  had  been  so  much  di- 
minished by  Sulla,  he  had  restored  to  them  a  power  , 
which  his  greater  adversary  would  one  day  turn  to  his  .. 
destruction.     In  the  year  686  the  reverses  experienced  . 
by  Lucullus  in  Asia  gave  scope  to  the  rising  popularity 
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of  Pompeiusy  who  had  ahready,  in  early  life,  received  from 
Salla  the  surname  of  **the  Great^  and  who,  up  to  this 
period,  and  long  after,  might  well  be  designated  the  child 
of  fortune.    The  law  of  the  Tribune  Gabinius  had  already 
invested  him  with  command  over  the  entire  Mediterranean, 
together  with  the  coasts  far  inland,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute with  vigour  the  war  against  the  pirates,  who  at  that 
time  disturbed  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  State.     The 
following  year,  this  authority  received  yet  further  exten- 
sion,  the  conduct  of  operations  against  Mithridates  being 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  law  of  another  Tribune,  Manilius. 
The  Tribunes  had  indeed  every  motive  for  gratitude  to- 
wards one  who  was  the  restorer  of  their  power,  and  from 
whom  there  was  yet  much  to  hope;  while  for  the  same 
reason,  Hortensius,  Catulus,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Senate 
set  themselves  to  oppose  the  measure.^     Cicero,  however,*  Pro  Lege 
who  was  at  that  time  Prastor,  and  Csesar  also,  exerted  all  comp^  bio 
their  influence  in  its  support ;  and  Cicero's  speech  on  the  ^- 
oocasion  proves  that  Pompeius  could  have  wished  for  no 
abler  patron.     In  fact,  it  was  on  Pompeius  that  Cicero 
rested  his  own  hopes  of  advancement,  of  whom  he  says  in 
his  speech,  that  the  gods  had  bestowed  him  on  the  Soman 
world  by  an  act  of  special  favour.    He  was  di*awn  towards 
Pompeius  by  a  feeling  of  personal  attachment,  which,  ill  as 
it  was  often  requited,  frequent  as  were  the  shocks  it  sus« 
tiined,  was  yet  never  whoUy  extinguished  in  him.    More- 
over, he  regarded  him  as  a  main  support  of  the  public 
telfmre ;  and  great  indeed  was  the  military  lustre  by  which 
It  that  time  Pompeius  was  surrounded.     The  restoration 
of  the  tribunitian  power,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  given 
Cicero  any  satisfaction;  for  his  utmost  efforts  had  been 
fiiected  to  bind  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  ranks  more 

d  dosely  together,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
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of  the  people,  and  he  had  highly  approved  of  the  law  of 
1  A.  u.  687.  L.  Roscius  Otho  S  which  gave  the  knights  reserved  seats 
9^  Pro  Mur.  of  honout  in  the  theatre.^  He  might,  besides,  already  fore-^ 
see,  that  Pompeius  would  have  no  power  to  crush  the 
Tribunes,  should  they  eventually  turn  against  him.  This 
is  intimated  in  the  grounds  he  subsequently  adduces  in 
favour  of  the  restorer  of  the  tribunitian  power,  against 
the  arguments  of  his  brother  Quintus,  in  his  book  De 
'^^DeLeg.m.x^egiius^*  but  he  there  suppresses  the  circumstance  that 
the  assistance  of  the  Tribunes  and  of  the  people  was  neces* 
sary  to  Pompeius  for  his  own  advancement.  Cicero's 
principles,  however,  were  perhaps  not  fixed  before  the 
period  of  his  Consulate ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  many 
instances  be  courted  the  people  as  long  as  that  highest 
dignity  was  still  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  was  be- 
sides well  assured  that,  should  an  open  struggle  again  take 
place  between  the  people  and  the  men  of  wealth,  and  con- 
sideration, Pompeius  would  stand  on  the  side  of  those  who 
still  cherished  a  sense  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Bepub- 
(i«%SY)  '^^'^  ^'^^^  conviction  he  did  in  effect  see  justified  at  a 
later  period,  but  under  circumstances  which  must  needs 
have  overthrown  the  hopes  he  had  built  upon  it. 

Meanwhile,  in  judging  of  the  speech  in  support  of 
Manilius,  we  must  not  forget  that  Pompeius  was  in  truth 
the  man  whom  Home  then  neeiled  for  the  successful  termi- 
natioQ  of  the  war  against  Mitliridates.  LucuUus  had  been 
deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  hated  by  the  democrats 
in  Rome.  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  were  again  in  posses- 
sion of  their  states,  and  as  powerful  as  ever,  whilst  GlahriOj 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  in  the  preceding 
year  to  succeed  Lucullus,  and  was  now  in  Asia,  was  no 
match  for  them.  But  Pompeius,  present  there  in  the  full 
splendour  of  his  fame,  and  idoLzed  by  his  army^  was 
garded  as  a  sure  pledge  of  victory. 
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-  The  eleven  letters  of  this  period  contain  nothing  relating 
to  public  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  the  measures  taken 
by  Cicero  in  his  suit  for  the  Consulship.  To  this  object 
he  was  impelled  by  his  natural  aspirations  for  greatness, 
with  which  was  closely  associated  his  love  for  his  country; 
and  these  motives  were  powerful  enough  to  outweigh  the 
distaste  for  public  life  produced  by  the  progressive  de- 
terioration of  the  age,  and  his  strong  predilection  for  ease 
and  for  literary  occupations.  The  strength  of  this  latter 
feeling  is  vividly  depicted  in  the  letters  above  referred  to. 
** Sell,"  he  writes  to  Atticus',  in  the  year  687,  "sell  to^^p.7,3. 

1  ...  '  ,       /  .,      ,       ,  (AttA.  II.) 

none  but  me  the  books  you  have  had  transcnbed;  keep 
them,  as  you  have  promised,  for  me  alone.  JBooks  I  love 
above  all  things,  and  I  begin  to  loathe  public  affairs.  It  i.) 
scarcely  credible  hotr  much  these  have  changed  for  the 
worse  during  the  short  period  of  your  absence."  "We  need 
not  here  stop  to  describe  in  what  this  general  deteriora- 
tion consisted,  and  how  by  cabals  and  intrigues  all  the 
relations  of  the  State  had  become  so  disorganized,  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible,  by  law,  to  check  the  licence, 
rapine  and  violence  universally  prevailing.  The  tale  has 
often  been  told,  and  the  collective  letters  of  Cicero  furnish 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written.  This  corruption  is  peculiarly 
apparent  in  the  administration  of  justice:  how  far  this  had 
gone,  is  proved  by  the  law,  issued  in  the  year  687,  by  the  Tri- 
bune C.  Cornelius,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  edicta 
perpetua,*  This  Tribune,  already  noted  as  the  author  of 
a  law  against  bribery  in  canvassing,  and  for  his  endeavours 
to  check  the  practice  of  usury  in  the  provinces,  had  shortly 

*  Namelj,  that  the  Praetors  should  not  deviate  in  the  administration  of 
dvil  law  from  the  form  promulgated  hj  themselves  on  their  entrance  into 
ofllce.     Ascon.  in  Conui,  p.  58.;  OrelL,  Dio  Cass,  xzxvi.  23. 
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before  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  nobles,  bj  an  edict  enact* 
ing  that  the  power  of  suspending  the  laws  in  particular 
cases,  hitherto  arbitrarily  wielded  by  the  Senate,  should  in 
future  be  exercised  only  with  the  consent  of  the  people. 
This,  in  fact,  had  been  the  original  rule ;  but  of  late  so  fiur 
had  the  abuse  gone,  that  a  small  number  of  senators  only 
was  deemed  su£Eicient  to  decree  the  suspension  of  a  law. 
We  are  astonished  to  find  that,  in  the  year  689,  this  same 
C!omelius  was  accused  of  treason.  Hortensius,  L.  Catulus, 
L.  Lucullus,  Metellus  Pius  and  M.  Lepidus  gave  testi- 
mony against  him,  and  this  under  pretence  of  upholding 
the  tribunitian  power,  to  which  it  was  said  Cornelius  had 
given  a  blow.  We  see  to  what  means  the  aristocrats  were 
forced  to  resort,  in  order  to  support  themselves  against  tiie 
growing  strength  of  the  demagogues.*  Cornelius  no  doubt 
had  aroused  their  apprehensions.  Cicero  defended  him 
for  four  successive  days,  and  afterwards  published  his  de- 
fence in  two  treatises  {actianes*),  mentioned  both  by  him- 
1  Quint  jfMt  self  and  by  Quintilian  with  great  praise.^  But  we  are^ 
gg-ajVig^*  tempted  to  ask  whether  Cicero,  after  he  had  gained  the 
^^*  Consulship,  would  not  rather  have  ranged  himself  on  the 

side  of  the  Tribune's  opponents.  In  his  speech  against 
Yatinius,  he  certainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  his 
defence  contributed  greatly  to  the  successful  issue  of  hia 

«  In  Vatin,  2.  OWU  Suit.  ^ 

He  had  now  practical  experience  of  the  cabals  by  which 
the  candidates  for  public  o£Eice  were  harassed.  He  thus 
complains,  in  the  year  when  he  was  preparing  to  solicit  for 
the  Praetorship :  "  No  people  in  Rome  are  more  worried 
in  these  days  than  the  candidates ;  every  kind  of  injustice 
\j^'\n)   ^  permitted  towards  them."^    We  need  only  call  to  mind 

*  Unfortunately  these  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragmeoli 
preserved  bj  Asconins.  The  argament,  as  g^ven  bj  this  commentator, it* 
Tery  important  document. 
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the  wealth  amassed  in  Italy  by  so  many  conquests,  and 
eonfined  to  a  few  possessors  only,  together  with  the  violence 
and  rapacity  of  the  provincial  governors*;  it  is  well 
known,  also,  in  what  condition  LucuUus  found  Asia  but  a 
few  years  beforcf  How  fatally  these,  evils  must  have 
reacted  upon  Bome,  is  evident ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  per- 
oeive,  that  the  needy  and  licentious  multitude  must  have 
become  continually  an  easier  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  rich  and  powerful,  while  the  misleaders  themselves 
could  have  been  no  better  than  the  misled. 

And  even  thus  does  Cicero  at  the  outset  describe'  the>  £>».7,?. 
stage  on  which  we  are  to  see  him  feel,  think,  act  and 
suffisr*  Numerous  letters,  and  those  to  Atticus  especially, 
eidnce  more  powerfully  than  even  his  books  and  speeches, 
how  painfully  he  felt  the  diseased  state  of  his  country. 
He  was  grieved  also  to  find  that,  in  order  to  accomplish 
ends  which  were,  generally  speaking,  pure  and  noble,  he 
had  to  make  common  cause  with  men  for  the  most  part 
greatly  his  inferiors,  sometimes  even  with  such  a^  were 
utterly  worthless ;  a  circumstance  from  which  alone  the 
impossibility  of  his  success  might  have  been  augured. 


*  From  nmnerotis  passages  it  is  sufficient  to  select  a  single  one  referring 
to  this  period.    See  pro  Leg,  ManU,  22.;  comp.  13. 

f  [See  Hat.  LucvL  iv.  7.  20.  ^  Lacollus  now  tnmed  to  the  cities  of 
Asia,  in  order  that,  while  he  had  leisure  from  military  operations,  he  might 
pBj  some  attention  to  justice  and  the  law,  which  the  provinces  had  now  felt 
the  want  of  for  a  long  time  ;  and  the  people  had  endured  unspeakable  and 
incredible  calamities,  being  plundered  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
publicani  and  the  money-lenders,  so  that  individuals  were  compelled  to 
sell  their  handsome  sons  and  virgin  daughters,  and  the  cities  to  sell  their 
sacred  offerings,  pictures,  and  statues.    The  lot  of  the  citizens  was  at  last 

to  be  condemned  to  slavery  themselves Such  evils  as  these  Lucullus 

^scovered  in  the  cities,  and  in  a  short  time  he  relieved  the  sufferers  from 

lU  of  them The  lenders,  however,  considered  themselves  very  ill 

tsed,  and  they  raised  an  outcry  ag&inst  Lucullus  at  Rome,  and  endeavoured 
to  bribe  some  of  the  demagogues  to  attack  him,  &c.'"} 
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In  order  to  form  an  unprejudiced  judgment  of  th6' 
Boman  world  at  this  time,  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  vast,  we  may  say  unwieldy,  proportions  which 
the  State  had  by  degrees  obtained.  Now,  when  Borne  had 
pressed  forward  victoriously  in  the  south,  east,  and  west^ 
and  when  she  had  tested  the  feebleness  of  the  princes  of 
Africa,  and  when  Asiatic  despots  with  all  their  pomp 
bowed  down  before  her,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
Boman  general  or  senator,  a  proconsul,  or  even  a  legate^ 
should  feel  himself  exalted  above  the  level  of  kings?  The 
Boman  citizen  had  become  a  prince,  and  issued  his  com- 
mands with  an  authority  more  unlimited  than  that  of  our 
monarchs.  Cato  himself  thought  it  but  reasonable  that 
Antioch  should  greet  him  as  a  king  when  he  entered  it  on 
foot,  although  the  honour  was  one  he  despised  for  its  own 
sake.  He  was  only  displeased  that  the  city  should  have 
lavished  a  similar  mark  of  respect  upon  a  freedman  of 
1  Plat.  Cat.  Fompeius.^    We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  narrative^ 

MiAi.  IS 

with  what  dignity  Cicero's  oflSce  as  proconsul  entitled 
him  to  appear  before  the  ruler  of  Cappadocia,  and  other 
princes. 

The  wealth  which  was  now  poured  into  Bome  exceeds 
all  our  ideas :  it  ministered  to  an  unbounded  luxury  and 
ostentation;  for  the  Boman  was  destitute  of  that  fine 
sense  of  art  and  proportion  which  characterized  the 
Greeks ;  it  ministered,  above  all,  to  the  ambitious  efforts 
of  individuals  to  acquire  power  and  sovereignty.  The 
circumstance  that  commerce  was  held  to  be  dishonourable 
explains  why  the  whole  trade  of  Bome  was  transacted  by 
foreigners,  while  the  hoards  amassed  by  knights  and 
senators  through  extortion  and  plunder  were  withdrawn 
from  all  the  channels  by  which  production  is  stimulated, 
and  the  common  stores  of  mankind  increased.  We 
must  not,  however,  leave  unnoticed  the  brighter  side  of 
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diis  dark  picture.  No  age  has  ever  developed  such 
farilliant  talents  for  command  as  that  which  we  are  now 
contemplating.  We  look  with  wonder  upon  a  Pompeius, 
>vlKMn,  when  still  but  a  jouth^  Sulla  considered  equal  to 
the  most  important  employments,  and  deserving  of  signal 
bonours ;  but  our  astonishment  is  increased  at  beholding 
«  Caesar  outshining  even  him  in  genius  and  success.  Many 
there  were  besides,  whom  other  times  less  prolific  in  great 
men  would  have  regarded  with  admiration.  And  are  not 
.Cicero  and  his  works  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence 
that  intellectual  culture  of  a  high  order  had  struck  root 
in  the  Bomnn  world  ? 

It  is  touching  to  see  a  great  and  noble  mind,  unwilling 
^ther  to  give  up  hope  for  the  State,  or  to  renounce  its 
service  when  sensible  of  its  corruption,  turning  with  fond 
desire  to  regions  over  which  human  crimes  can  have  no 
influence ;  regions  through  which  it  can  range  with  un- 
fettered liberty,  and  gain  strength  in  the  exertion  of  its 
powers.  Such  were  the  aspirations  of  Cicero  at  this 
period.  While  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Prsetorship, 
and  during  his  administration  of  that  office,  amidst  the 
measures  he  was  taking  to  attain  the  summit  of  his  earthly 
ambition  S  his  darling  thought  and  most  delightful  occu-i  jjp.5,2.4, 
pation  was  the  adornment  of  his  Tusculan  villa*  (acquired s!  af 
probably  a  short  time  previously),  particularly  of  that 
part  which  he  calls  his  academy  or  gymnasium. 

Averting  his  reflections  from  the  gloomy  times  before 
•him,  and  refreshing  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  days  to 

I  •  This  had  once  been  in  the  possession  of  Sulla.  One  part  of  the 
'Irailding  irepresented  the  Academia  of  Plato;  another  was  called  the 
Lffceum,  It.  received  its  Qamc  from  the  town  of  Tosculom,  now  Frascati, 
CQ  the  Alban  Mount.  It  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Bome ;  but  the  city 
was  easily  discernible  from  it.  The  exact  spot  on  which  it  stood  cannot  be 
now  ascertained. 
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come5  when  he  might  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies  in  undisturbed  leisure,  he  endeavoured  to  provide 
this  his  favourite  abode  *^  which  he  delighted  in  so  much 
that  it  was  only  when  there  that  he  felt  truly  happy/ 
with  all,  that  in  the  Boman  sense  constituted  the  genuine 
^^otium  cum  diffnitate.^*  In  the  letters  with  which  our 
collection  opens,  he  exhorts  his  friend  Atticus  to  bear  his 
Tusculum  in  mind,  and  to  send  him  whatever  he  might 
meet  with  in  Greece  calculated  to  adorn  or  enrich  it ;  and 
great  is  his  satisfaction  on  receiving  any  such  treasure. 
The  sentiment  expressed  by  Horace, 

^^  O  Rus  quando  ego  te  aspiciam  f  quandoque  licebit 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horU 
Ducere  soUicitcB  jucunda  oblivia  viUsf** 

was  that  which  Cicero  now  felt :  except  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  the  poet's  desire  for  sleep,  and  for  hours  of 
mere  idleness.  *^  Take  care,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  '^  not 
to  promise  your  library  to  any  one,  whatever  ardent 
admirers  it  may  find.  I  am  hoarding  up  all  my  little 
savings,  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  it  for  the  comfort  of  my 
I  S'*;^;,^^"-oldage.''t* 

i.  10.)  Comp.        _^^       .' 

(MtJiXu)  ^^  **^^®  ''P^**  ®^  favoured  by  nature,  as  often  as  hk 
public  duties  permitted,  Cicero  forgot  for  a  while,^  amidst 
his  literary  avocations,  the  evils  of  the  State,  and  the 
cares  under  the  pressure  of  which  he  had  to  maintain  and 
advance  his  position  there. 

The  sixth  letter  of  our  collection,  written  in  687,  Ib 


*  [^DtgnttaSf  in  the  Boman  sense,  is  the  consideration  a  man  enjoys  amoi^  i' 
his  fellow  citizens  for  his  political  importance.  OHum  cvm  digniiaii  k,  /^ 
therefore,  **  an  honourable  retirement."]  ■  ^ 

t  Cicero  alludes  to  the  books  which  Atticns  caused  his  slayee  to  oqp^.  [^ 
His  friend  kept  skil^  slaves,  and  understood  how  to  turn  their  indnstiy  M  ^ 
his  pecuniary  advantage.    Com.  Nep.  Vit,  Att,  13. 
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dited  from  thence.  In  this  year  he  was  chosen  Prsetor 
ibr  the  next  ensuing ;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  with 
the  people  and  their  leaders,  that  when  the  comitia  were 
thrice  held  for  the  election  of  Praetors,  and  twice  came 
to  no  result,  on  account  probably  of  the  tumults  excited 
by  the  law  of  the  Tribune  C.  Cornelius,  although  his  com^ 
petitors  were  men  of  great  consideration,  he  was  each  time 
unanimously  placed  first.  ^  In  this  office  it  was  his  busi-^*  Pro  Lege 
nesB  to  inquire  into  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  provin*^«- 1;'^"^. 
cial  governors.*  c*^-  »• 

In  the  ninth  letter  he  makes  mention  of  C.  Macer,Po^''4.;  ^' 
who,  being  thus  accused  under  Cicero's  prcetorian  auspiceSyP^o  corn.ap. 
was  condemned  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  Crassus. 
He  thus  writes  to  Atticus^:  *^I  have  brought  the  business  s  Ep.9,% 
of  C.  Macer  to  an  end,  with  the  marked  approbation  of 
the  people.  I  have  done  him  strict  justice ;  nevertheless, 
by  his  condemnation,  I  have  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  in 
my  fiivour  as  far  to  outweigh  any  benefit  I  might  have 
looked  for  from  himself,  had  I  acquitted  hio^."  *  In  the 
lame  letter  he  mentions  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  law, 
by  fiir  the  most  important  of  those  he  delivered  as  Prae* 
tor.  It  has  given  occasionto  the  charge  of  flattery  against 
lim;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  exhil^ts  him  as  an 
tmscmpulous  panegyrist  of  Pompeius;  but  to  form  an 
opinion  of  a  man's  character  from  his  political  speeches  is 
even  more  unsafe  than  to  judge  of  a  poet's  morals  from  his 
works.     However,  it  is  not  our  object  to  represent  Cicero 

*  Flatarch  (Ctc.  9.)  relates  that  Macer,  confident  in  Ms  own  inflacnce 
and  that  of  his  relative  Crassus,  bad  laid  aside  his  mourning  garb  before 
tfe  case  was  decided,  and  thought  fit  to  present  himself  in  the  Forum  in 
itdinarr  habiliments.  Crassus  had  there  met  him  with  the  tidings  of  his 
condemnation,  upon  which  he  had  betaken  himself  to  his  house,  fallen  sick, 
•id  died  of  fear  and  mortification.  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  12.)  tells  the 
mfTf  differently.    On  Macer's  character  as  an  orator  see  Cic.  Brut  67. 
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as  spotless;  the  progress  of  our  work  will  prevent  any 
such  misapprehension. 

While  still  Frrotor,  he  defended  (in  a  speech  now 
j4f.-l'  extant)  A.  Cluentius  Avitus^  who  had  been  accused 
vA  ^L  lit^r.'.  ri  }^^^  t'^®  Erator  Q.  Naso  of  poisoning  his  father-w-law. 
Mis  defence  of  M.  Fundanius  also  occurred  in  this  year ; 
and  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  Frastorship,  that  of 
the  already  disgraced  Tribune  Manilius,  who  was  accused 
of  rapine  and  extortion.  This  latter  process,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  the  disturbances  attendant  on  the 
entry  of  the  new  Consuls  into  office.*  In  the  midst  of  his 
constant  occupations  in  the  Forum,  Cicero  found  time 
to  attend  the  school  of  oratory  held  by  M.  Antonius 

1  siief,  de     Gnipho.t  * 

Gramm.  7.  The  causc  of  the  above-mentioned  disturbances  was  as 
follows: — In  the  year  688,  P.  Autronius  and  F.  Sulla 
had  been  nominated  Consuls,  but  being  convicted  of  bri^ 
bery,  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  office ;  L.  Cotta  and 
L.  Torquatus  being  chosen  in  their  place.  F.  Autronius 
allied  himself  with  L.  Catilina  and  some  others  for  the 
purpose  of  assassinating  their  successful  competitors. 
Catilina  was  at  that  time  excluded  from  the  right  of 
suing  for  the  Consulship,  lying  as  he  did  under  a  chai^ 
of  malversation  in  his  province4  Crassus  and  Caesar 
were  also  suspected  of  collusion  with  the  conspirators; 
the  former,  it  was  said,  was  to  have  been  made  dictator 
by  them,  and  the  latter  his  master  of  the  horse..  The 
plan  failed,  having  been  twice  very  near  execution ;  but 

*  Flat  Cic,  9.    Comp.  Dio  Cass,  xxxri.  27.    The  latter  differs  ooiH 
siderably  from  the  former.    But  the  way  in  which  Plutarch  narrates  the  ^ 
circumstance  seems  quite  natural,  and  corresponds  with  Cicero's  relation  to 
Fompeius.    Dio  is  notorious  for  his  bitter  hostility  to  Cicero. 

f  The  defence  of  C.  Com.  Gallns,  of  which  we  haye  only  some  fragmenli 
remaining,  belongs  to  the  year  689. 

\  Catilina  had  been  Fnetor  in  Africa,  A.u.  6S7. 
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i  nourished  in  Catilina  the  rage  and  hatred  which  bf oke 

3ut  afterwards  under  the  Consulate  of  Cicero.* 

.    Having  filled  the  office  of  Praetor,  Cicero  had  claims  to 

the  administration  of  a  province :  but  this  object  did  not 

Ue  so  near  his  heart  as  the  attainment  of  his  Consulate ; 

and  being  a  homo  novusy  it  was  requisite  for  his  success 

that  he  should  not  leave  Bome.^     In  the  capital  alone  i  Pro  umr. 

so 

could  his  distinguished  talents  be  of  service  to  him ;  and 
he  felt  besides  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun<^ 
try,  together  with  a  proud  and  well  founded  confidence  in 
himself,  which  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  ward  off,  or 
at  least  suspend  for  a  while,  the  ruin  that  threatened  it* 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  689,  he  began  to  sue  for  the 
Consulship;  not  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  hold  this 
office  in  the  following  year,  for  it  was  necessary  that  two 
years  at  least  should  intervene  between  the  Prastorship 
and  the  Consulship;  but  it  was  usual  for  the  candidate  for 
the  supreme  dignity  to  show  himself  familiarly  among  the 
citizens  of  Borne  the  year  before  his  regular  and  formal 
solicitation,  and  to  strive  to  recommend  himself  to  thenuf 
In  the  tenth  letter  we  find  this  practice  noticed.^  From*^p->o. 
it  we  discover  how  much  confidence  (and  justly,  as  the 
issue  proved)  Cicero  placed  in  the  favour  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  measures  which  he  took  for  attaining  his  ob- 
ject. Other  circumistances  were  propitious  to  him  besides 
the  affection  of  the  citizens.^  Catilina,  the  most  enter-' Pmifw. 
prising  of  his  competitors,  had  been  impeached  by  P. 
Clodius :  his  guilt  was  manifest,  and  therefore,  although 
Crassus,  and  Caesar,  then  JEdile,  supported  him  in  this 
second  application  for  the  Consulship,  there  was  nothing 

*  SalL  Cat  18,  19.;  Suet.  Jvl,  9.;  Dio  Cass.  xxxvL  27.  According  to 
Sallost,  Antronins  alone  of  the  rejected  Consuls  was  in  the  conspiracy. 
Suetonius  and  Dio  Cass,  include  Sulla  also.    Comp.  Liv,  EpiU  ci« 

t  This  was  called  prensatht  **  shaking  hands." 
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really  to  be  apprehended  from  him.  The  other  candidates 
gave  him  little  uneasiness ;  not  even  excepting  C.  Anto- 
nius^  who  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Crassus  and  Caosar, 
and  who  did  in  fact  eventually  become  his  colleague,  as 
he  had  previously  been  both  in  the  JEdileship  and  the 
Pratorship.  He  describes  many  of  his  supposed  compe^ 
titers  as  men  of  little  consideration.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remark  the  wish  he  expresses  that  Thermus  (by  adoption 
C»  Marcius  Figulus*)  might  be  chosen  Consul  for  the 
year  next  ensuing;  because  he  was  the  most  likely  to 
stand  in  his  light,  having  made  himself  very  popular  by 
the  repair  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  a  work  now  approach^ 
ing  its  completion.  When  we  read  in  what  disparaging 
terms  Cicero  speaks  of  this  Thermus,  we  see  what  trifling 
circumstances  might  often  determine  the  choice  of  a  Con- 
sul. Cicero's  wish  was  fulfilled ;  Thermus  being  elected 
Consul  for  the  following  year,  together  with  L.  Julius 
Osedar. 
1  Ep.  10.  Cicero  began  his  prensation  ^  on  the  17th  of  July,  a  day 

when  the  Campus  was  crowded  on  occasion  of  the  election 
of  the  new  Tribunes:  he  requested  to  be  sent  by  the 
Senate  to  Graul  on  a  legatio  libera  f ;  the  Cispadane  Gauls 
being  Koman  citizens,  whom  he  desired  to  gain  for  the 

.  *  [Minacius  Thcrmns,  adopted  into  the  patrician  gens  Marcia^  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  Fasti  as  C.  Marciiu  Figulas,  Consul  with  L.  Ciesar,  a.  n.  690i 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  Q.  Minucius  Thermus  to  whom  some  of  Cicero's 
letters  are  addressed,  a  noted  partisan  of  Pompeius  in  the  civil  war.  The 
adoptive  name  was  often  dropped  in  common  parlance.  See  Orelli,  in  voce,'] 
f  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  Zeave,  which  the  Senators  obtained 
from  the  Senate,  for  the  transaction  of  their  private  affairs  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  enjoyed  higher  consideration  in  virtue  of  it  [It  was  often  ob^ 
tained  as  an  honourable  excuse  for  being  absent  from  Rome  on  emergency. 
Ordinarily  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Senator  to  remain  at  his  post,  any  absence 
fh)m  which  might  give  occasion  for  unpleasant  remarks.  This  explains  the 
extreme  uneasiness  Cicero  felt  at  a  later  period  (see  under  a.u.  710)  at 
leaving  the  city,  and  his  anxiety  to  return  to  it] 
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consular  election  of  the  ensuing  year.  He  left  the  charge 
of  farthering  his  interests  with  the  lieutenants  and  reti-* 
nue  of  Pompeius,  to  Atticus^  who  was  then  more  within 
reach  of  the  great  captain.  He  urgently  entreats  his 
friend  to  return  early  the  next  year  to  Kome^  where  his 
influence  was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  Cicero's  suc- 
cess. We  see  him^  also,  striving  anxiously  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  all  the  powerful  and  influential.  He 
even  refused  a  just  request  of  the  uncle  of  his  friend,  the 
rich  and  distinguished  Csecilius,  whom  on  account  of  that 
relationship  he  would  naturally  have  desired  to  keep  in 
good  humour,  because  the  granting  it  might  have  lost  him 
the  favour  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.^  For  truly  as  he  i  Ep,  io,8. 
Bays,  aix  «V^'«>^»  ^^^^  Poslrfv  apvicBTiv.^  ^'noLr.^z 

The  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  had  striven  ****•  ***• 
during  so  many  years  with  all  his  energies  was  at  stake. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  last  of  the 
letters  belonging  to  this  period.'  "I  am  preparing  io^ Ep.i\. 
defend  Catilina  my  rival.  We  have  the  judges  we  wished;  h,^,m} 
and  the  accuser  is  perfectly  content  with  them.  If  Cati- 
lina is  acquitted,  I  shall  be  the  more  sure  of  his  good  will 
towards  me  in  the  matter  of  my  suit ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
bear  it  like  a  man."  While  in  this  letter  he  thus  speaks 
of  Catilina,  just  before  he  had  said  *:  "  Catilina  will  cer-*  sp,  lo,  i. 
tunly  be  my  competitor,  that  is,  if  the  judges  declare  that 
the  sun  does  not  shine  at  noon-day."  Cicero  had  probably 
reflected  since  he  had  last  written,  how  dangerous  a  rival 
Catilina  might  become,  favoured  as  he  was  by  Crassus  and 
Csesar,  should  the  issue  of  the  above-mentioned  process  be 
propitious  to  him ;  while  in  that  case,  supposing  he  had 
himself  been  his  defender  (and  perhaps  Catilina  may  have 
applied  to  him  for  help),  a  compromise  might  be  effected 
to  further  their  common  object;  each  mutually  sacri- 
ficing his  friends  for  the  support  of  his  competitor.     So 
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difficult  is  it  for  the  man  who  seeks  adyancement  in  a 
corrupt  State,  to  preserve  the  moral  purity  of  his  conduct* 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  from  some 
change  of  circumstances,  •  with  which  we  are  not  ac* 
quainted,  Cicero  did  not  actually  defend  Catilina.*  He 
was  acquitted  {infamia  judicunif  as  Asconius  observes) ; 
his  accuser  Clodius  himself  had  been  silenced  with  a  bribe, 
and  the  Consul  Torquatus,  against  whose  life  Catilina  had 
conspired,  had  come  forward  in  his  placcf 

Cicero's  domestic  happiness  at  this  period  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  differences  between  his  beloved  brother 
Quintus  (who  in  the  year  689  held  the  office  of  u3Sdile), 
and  his  brother's  wife  Fomponia,  sister  of  Atticus.     This 
»  grieved  Cicero  the  more,  as  he  had  been  himself  the  pro* 

I  Kep.  F».  moter  of  this  unfortunate  marriage.'  Quintus  was'  of  a 
sanguine  and  excitable  temperament;  his  wife  seems  to 
have  been  jealous  and  irritable.  Cicero  exerted  all  his 
fraternal  affection,  and  all  the  influence  of  his  age  over  his 
brother,  to  effect  a  better  understanding  between  them, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  also,  he  felt  himself  bound 

•  j^  I.  (Au.  to  make  every  effort.^     On  the  other  hand,  he  found  a 

source  of  pleasure  in  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter 
Tullia  to  C.  Piso  Frugi,  who  was  a  member  of  the  noble 
house  of  the  Calpumii,  and  highly  esteemed  by  Cicero  for 

*  gp.s,  (J<r.his  qualities  both  of  head  and  heart.'    Tullia  could  then 

(in  the  year  686)  have  been  scarcely  nine  years  old ;  for 
Cicero  was  probably  not  married  before  677 ;  but  the 
great  men  of  Bome  resembled  those  of  modern  times  in 

*  Ascon.  (/it  orat  in  tog.  cand.\  p.  85.  {pefensus  est  Catilina^  ut 
FenesttUa  tradit^  a  M,  Cicerone.  Quod  ego  ut  adduhitem  hoe  ipsa  Ciceromt 
oratiofacitf  maxime  quod  is  nuUam  meiUionem  rei  habet,  cum  potuerit  invidioM, 
facere  competitori  tarn  turpiter  adversus  se  coeuntu]  We  might  also  expect 
Cicero  to  mention  the  fact,  had  snch  been  the  case,  in  his  speech  for  L 
Snlla. 

t  Cic.  pro  SuH  29   de  Harusp*  resp,  20. 
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ins  custom  of  betrothing  their  children  at  an  early  age* 
Bdany  letters  of  this  period  ^  evince  his  paternal  love  fori  Ep.  1.4.6, 
Tulliay  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  treated  this  child,  10.)'  * 
the  darling  of  his  heart  (del^cice  nostra).    Two  years  after- 
wards (688),  a  son  was  born  to  him.^   These  joyful  events'  Ep.  11. 
may  have  afforded  him  consolation  for  the  losses  his  family 
bad  sustuned.    His  first  letter  to  Atticus  begins  with  a 
lamentation  on  the  death  of  Lucius  *,  his  uncle's  son,  who 
aeoompanied  him  to  Sicily,  when  he  went  there  to  collect 
proofs  and  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  Yerres.    At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  he  lost  his  father  f  (686).^  s  jg;..).  {ju* 

It  may  strike  us  with  some  surprise  that,  in  his  letters*'*^ 
to  his  most  intimate  friend,  he  should  speak  in  such  brief 
and  cold  terms  of  a  parent  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
truly  excellent  man;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  men- 
tions him  elsewhere  with  affection.  But  he  notifies  the 
birth  of  his  son,  an  event  which  no  doubt  afforded  him 
great  pleasure,  in  a  few  words  only ;  and  we  may  observe» 
as  a  general  rule,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the  real 
outpourings  of  the  heart  in  the  letters  of  the  ancients : 
least  of  all  when  the  writer,  as  was  the  case  with  Cicero^ 
was  absorbed  in  public  affairs,  or  was  endeavouring  to 
jpeach'some  high  position  in  the  State.  Public  life  was  the 
animating  principle  of  their  whole  existence.     The  Boman 


*  De  Fin,  y.  1.   He  terms  him  fratrem,  cognatione  pairueUm,  amore  ger^ 


f  See  JEp,  2.  (AtL  i  6. )  [The  slightness  of  the  filial  tie  among  the  Romans, 
induced  perhaps  by  the  harshness  of  their  domestic  institutions,  is  curiouslj 
lUnstrated  by  the  extraordinary  coldness  with  which  this  event  is  mentioned. 
Q./rater,  ut  mihi  videtur,  quo  vdwnus  animo  est  in  Pomponiam,  et  cum  ea 
mmc  in  Arpinatibus  pradiis  erat,  et  aecum  hab^t  hominem  xp7<n-o/Aa9^,  2>. 
TtaraniunL  Pater  nobis  decessit  a,d.  TiiL  KaL  Dec,  Hcec  kabebam  fere, 
qua  te  scire  vdlem,  Tu,  vdim^  si  qua  omamenta  yvtivcurMi)  reperire  poteris, 
.  •  .  .  ne  pratermittas,  Nos  Tuscukmo  ita  dekctamur,  ffc^  See  Merimee, 
Etudes  sur  VHistoire  Bom,  iL  43.] 
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who  was  of  any  political  consideration,  thought  and  felt 
first  of  all  in  relation  to  the  State ;  on  the  State  he  sought 
to  build  up  the  fabric  of  his  fortune;  to  the  State  he 
looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  wishes.  In  these  ob- 
jects Cicero's  friend  felt  and  acted  with  him,  as  far  as  he  was 
able ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  the  State  should 
form  the  principal  topic  of  intercourse  between  them.  If 
they  loved  literature,  indeed,  as  was  the  case  with  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  this  also  might  form  an  element  in  their  cor- 
respondence. But  when  Bome  became  subject  to  a  single 
master,  this  generous  view  of  life,  these  lofty  aspirations 
pf  the  citizen,  were  lost;  the  letters  of  Pliny  already 
exhibit  an  approach  to  modem  sensibility.* 

In  the  letter  before  us,  we  find  examples  of  the  nature 
of  the  services  which  the  Soman  considered  himself 
bound  to  perform  for  his  friend.  Atticus  leaves  his  home 
in  Greece,  and  comes  to  Home,  as  soon  as  Cicero  be^ns 
his  formal  application  for  the  Consulship ;  and  the  latter 
makes  frequent  allusion  to  the  activity  he  manifested  in 
his  behalf. 

We  have  no  letters  extant  belonging  to  the  two  follow- 

ing  years.    In  consequence  of  his  friend's  urgent  entrea* 

1  Sp,  11.      ties  S  Atticus  came  to  Eome,  probably  in  the  year  690^ 

and  remained  there  during  this  period ;  so  that  it  was  not 

till  693  that  the  correspondence  between  them  recom"  , 


*  [It  may  be  worth  while  to  compare,  in  this  view,  the  way  in  which 
Horace  and  Statins  speak  of  their  fathers  respectively. 
HoraL  SaL  i.  4,  105.:  Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me. 

i,  6,    64. :  JVon  patre  praclaro  sed  vita  etpectore  puro, 
Stat  Sylv,  V.  3.  246. : 

Quid  referam  expositos  servato  pondere  mores ; 

QwB  piefas ;  quam  vile  lucrum;  qua  cura  pudoris ; 

Quantusamor  recti;  mrsnsque,  ubi  dnlce  remitti, 

Gratia  qua  dictis,  animo  quam  nulla  senectus? 
The  first  is  the  language  of  respect,  the  second  of  affection.] 


I 

\ 
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menced.  The  following  abstract  will  serve  for  a  view  of 
affiurs  in  general^  and  of  those  that  refer  to  Cicero  in 
particular. 

A.U.  690.    B.C.  64.    CiC.  43. 
L.  Julius  C.£sab  ;  C.  Mabcius  Figulus. 

PompeiuB  repairs  to  Syria^  which  he  conquers  from 
Antiochus  the  Thirteenth^  and  constitutes  a  Koman  pro* 
vince. 

Cicero  now  appears  as  a  formal  candidate  for  the  Con- 
sulship. He  has  six  competitors;  L.  Sergius  Catilina^ 
and  Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba^  patricians ;  C.  Antonius  Hy- 
brida,  a  younger  son  of  the  orator's,  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
Q.  Comificius,  and  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos^  plebeians ;  but 
of  these  latter  four,  the  two  first  were  nobles.*  Cicero 
was  the  only  candidate  of  the  Equestrian  order.  Catilina 
and  Antonius,  assisted  by  Csesar  and  Crassus,  employed 
every  means,  both  legal  and  illegal,  to  crush  Cicero, 
m  whose  favour  the  popular  voice  spoke  loudly ;  and  the 
Senate  was  forced  in  consequence  to  increase  the  severity 
of  the  laws  against  ambitus,  or  bribery.  The  Tribune 
Q.  Mucins  Orestinus  put  his  veto  upon  this  measure, 
and  this  gave  occasion  to  Cicero,  a  few  days  before  the 
Comitia,  to  deliver  a  speech  in  the  Senate  against  the 
conspiracy  of  Catilina  and  Antonius.f 

Cicero's  character  stood  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  and  so  firm  was  the  confidence  they  reposed  in 

*  [The  Roman  homo  nobUis  was  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  served  one  of 
the  higher  magistracies.  At  this  period  the  aristocracy  of  Borne  were  nobilesp 
as  opposed  to  the  patricii  of  an  earlier  period.] 

t  This  is  the  "  oratio  in  toga  Candida,**  of  which  we  have  only  a  few 
fragments  in  Asconins.  This  writer's  argument  to  the  speech  is  important. 
Comp.  pro  Mur.  8. :  Etenim  mihi  ipsi  accidit,  ut  cum  duobua  patriciis,  dltero 
vrnprobiMtimo  aique  audacigsimo,  alter o  tnodeatissimoatque  optimo  viro  peterem; 
swperavi  tamen  dignitate  CatUinam,  gratia  Galbanu 
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liim  in  that  crbis^  that  notwithstanding  thd  desire  of 
Ca&sar  and  Crassus  to  set  him  aside,  the  people,  instead  of 
TOting  for  him,  as  usual,  by  ballot,  proclaimed  him  Consul 
with  loud  acclamations.*  Antonius  had  a  few  more  cen- 
turies on  his  side  than  Catilina,  and  became  therefore 
Cicero's  colleague.  In  this  year  Cicero  defended  the 
Prastor  of  the  former  year,  Q.  Grallius,  who  was  charged 
with  haying  procured  that  office  by  unlawful  means.  He 
was  acquitted*  This  speech  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments  only. 

A.n.  691.    B.C.  63.     Cio.  44 
M.  TuLLins  CiOERo  ;  C.  Asroixim, 

Pompeius,  summoned  to  Judea  by  the  Maccabean  bro- 
thers Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  contending  for 
the  high  priesthood  and  supreme  power,  seizes  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  gives  the  government  to  Hyrcanus,  takes 
Aristobulus  captive,  and  imposes  a  tribute  on  the  Jews. 
He  then  goes  to  Amisus,  and  Mithridates  having  been 
put  to  death  in  the  meanwhile  by  his  son  Phamaces,  in 
conjunction  with  his  soldiers,  Pompeius  establishes  the 
latter  as  sovereign  of  the  Bosphorus,  takes  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Pontus,  and  reduces  it  to  the  form  of  a 
province.  C.  Julius  Caesar  is  chosen  by  the  people  Pon* 
tifex  Maximus.  L.  LucuUus  triumphs  over  Mithridates 
and  Phamaces.     Octavius  (afterwards  Augustus)  is  bonu 

Cicero  had  now  attained  the  highest  dignity  to  which  a 
Roman  could  lawfully  aspire ;  and  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  previous  offices,  in  the  very  year  assigned  by  the 


*  Orat  ii.  contra  Bidlum,  2. :  [^Meis  comitiis  turn  tabeUam,  vindicem  tacUm 
libertatiSf  sed  vocem  vivam  ....  tulistis.  In  Pison,  1.  non  prius  tabM 
quam  voce,  Asconios  (ad  Or,  in  toga  cand,)  contents  himself  with  saying 
fimnium  consensu."] 
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kws.*  With  a  view  of  attaching  his  colleague  to  him- 
8elf>  and  withdrawing  him  from  the  connections  full  of 
danger  to  the  State  into  which  he  had  entered,  Cicero 
had  resigned  in  his  favour  the  rich  province  of  Macedonia, 
which  had  fallen  to  himself  by  lot,  for  the  ensuing  jear^ 
and  contented  himself  with  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  how^ 
ever  he  subsequently  transferred  to  Q.  Metellus.*  On  hiq»  s«ii  cm, 
first  entrance  mto  omce,  he  had  to  maintain  a  contest-^'!''"-^ 
with  the  Tribune  P.  Servilius  Kullus,  who,  in  order  to 
*gain  the  favour  of  the  people,  had  proposed  a  highly  perr 
nicious  agrarian  law.  Cicero  delivered  three  successful 
speeches  against  him ;  one  in  the  Senate,  and  two  before 
the  people.  They  have  all  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  remain  a 
monument  of  the  orator's  great  political  sagacity.f     He 

t    next  applied  himself,  in  a  speech  which  is  unfortunately 
lost,  to  soothe  the  populace,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
cession  to  the  knights  of  separate  seats  in  the  ^heatrc^j^nt.^^. 
He  was  stnuning  every  nerve  to  carry  into  execution  ^^•^«*'^"- 
his  favourite  scheme  of  raising  the  Equestrian  order,  and 

.   connecting  it  more  closely  with  the  Senate ;  and  in  this  he 

*  In  RmOwn^  iL  2.  [anno  meo :  see  above.] 

f  [It  will  be  seen  in  tbe  sequel,  tliat  the  aathor  is  not  quite  consbtcnt  in 
praise  of  the  orator's  sagacity  in  this  matter ;  for  he  will  be  found  to 
that  Cicero  was  fatally  blind  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the  tiinfi» 
aid  of  these  none  is  now  at  least  more  evident  than  that  which  these  laws 
vere  meant  to  meet,  by  drawing  off  the  idle  population  of  the  city,  and 
Mtablishing  it  in  colonies  on  the  public  domain.  This  had  been  the  object 
of  perineal  reformers  from  the  Gracchi  to  Caesar,  and  it  afforded  the  surest 
■eaos  of  alleviating  the  most  pressing  dangers  of  the  State.  But  it  ran 
eoonter  to  many  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  it  was  the  measure  of  a  political 
party ;  accordingly  the  optimates  stoutly  opposed  it,  and  Cicero,  thinking 
Ihat  he  was  serving  the  interests  of  Fompeius,  joined  in  the  opposition.  The 
ability  with  which  he  turned  the  passions  of  the  populace  against  their  own 
itteresta  is  unquestionable,  but  the  course  he  took  was  pernicious  to  the  Be-t 
public,  and  probably  dishonest  in  itself.] 
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80  far  succeeded^  that  when  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Borne  were  mentioned  in  public  affairs^  the  knights  were 
also  brought  in  hj  name.*  He  studied  to  pacify  the  sons 
of  Sulla's  prescripts^  who  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  Die* 
tator's  enactment,  which  it  seemed  then  dangerous  to 
cancel,  by  which  they  were  excluded  from  every  post  of 
honour  in  the  State.     On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the 

»  Ep,  86, 8.    speech  (no  longer  extant)  "  de  Proscriptorum  Filiis.^  ^ 

Of  considerable  importance,  also,  is  his  speech  before 
the  people,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  C.  Babirius,  accused  * 
by  the   Tribune  T.  Attius  Labienus  of  the  murder  of 
Satuminus,  who  had  been  slain  in  a  tumult  thirtynseven 

sa.u.654.    years  before.^     The  charge  was  invalid,  as  the  Consols 
and  the  Senate  had  declared  Satuminus  a  public  enemy, 
and  invited  an  armed  attack  upon  him.     But  the  real 
ground  of  the  accusation  was  the  wish  to  deprive  the 
Senate  of  the  power  of  investing  the  Consuls  with  un- 
limited authority  in  cases  of  emergency ;  and  to  alarm  it,  . 
by  establishing  a  precedent  for  the  reversal  of  decrees  . 
passed  many  years  before.    We  may  easily  perceive  that 
this  was  their  object.     The  vote  upon  this  case,  which  , 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  unfavourable  to  Ba- 
birius, was  never  passed  f  ;  and  other  events  intervemng, 
Labienus  let  the  charge  drop.  ! , 


*  Flin.  Hist  Nat  xxxiii.  8. :   M.  Cicero  demum  stabilivit  equestre 
in  eonsulatu  suo  ,  ,  .  ,  ah  iUo  tempore  plane  hoc  tertium  corpus  in  repMk^ 
Jiictum  estj  ccepitque  adjici  Senatui  populoque  Romano  et  Equester  ordo, 

f  [**  Cicero  defended  the  criminal ;  bat  his  eloquence  was  not  likely  to 
avail,  and  sentence  was  given  against  his  client  The  charge  was  capitali 
and  an  appeal  lay  in  one  quarter  only,  the  comitia  of  the  tribes.  This  !•• 
source  seemed  to  offer  but  a  slender  chance  of  success. 

....  But  for  the  timely  interference  of  a  Fretor,  Metellns  GelOf 
Babirius  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  confirmation  of  his  sentence.  When 
the  frontiers  of  Rome  were  but  a  few  miles  from  her  gates,  and  the  advanet 
of  the  Etruscans  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Vatican  and  Janicolan  hills  wtf 
frequently  sudden  and  unexpected,  watch  was  kept  np<»i  an  eminenct 
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We  possess  Cicero's  speech,  but  only  in  a  mutilated 
fbnn.^     Catilina  made  another  attempt  to  obtain  the  con- J j^uet  jw. 
sulship  for  the  following  year,  and  was  again  unsuccessful, Sfoi" p|l|; 
principally  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Cicero,  who  moreover  c^^^ 
increased  the  severity  of   the   Calpurnian  law   against  ^"*^*^* 
ill^al  canvassing.^     Thus  checked  and  thwarted,  he  now'i^^fc./w 
liastened  to  put  his  long-meditated  schemes  in  execution,  ^"^*- 1*- 
and  this  was  the  time  to  call  forth  Cicero's  utmost  fore- 
sight, prudence,  and  resolution. 

We  shall  omit  in  this  place  all  details,  as  the  circum- 
stances which  have  reference  to  Cicero's  letters  will  be 
again  alluded  to  in  their  proper  places ;  we  shall  only  here 
notice  the  speeches  delivered  against  Catilina  in  their 
chronolo^cal  order. 

1st  speech  held  in  the  Senate,  8  Kov.  =  12  Jan.  b.  c.  62. 
2nd  speech  before  the  people,  9  Nov.  =  13  Jan.  „  62. 
3rd  speech  before  the  people,  3  Dec.  =  5  Feb.  „  62. 
4th  speech  in  the  Senate,         5  Dec. =7  Feb.      „     62. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  defended  L.  Lici- 
nios  Murena,  Consul  elect  for  the  year  692,  who  had  been 
accused  of  ambitus.  He  was  successful,  though  on  the 
other  side  were  Cato,  and  the  renowned  lawyer   Serv. 

beyond  the  Tiber,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemj,  whenever  the 

people  were  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

The  signal  of  danger  was  the  removal  of  the  great  white  flag,  which  floated 

eonspiciiouslj  on  the  summit  of  the  Janiculum.    The  people  broke  up 

liastilj  from  their  elections  or  debates,  and  rushed  to  man  the  walls.    The 

old  custom  remained  in  force  for  centuries  among  a  people  more  than  usually 

mentiTe  of  antique  observances.     Metellus,  acting  possibly  in  concert  with 

\  the  managers  of  the  prosecution,  struck  the  flag  and  suspended  the  pro* 

ceedings.     The  excited  and  bloodthirsty  populace  understood,  and  perhaps 

kag^d  at  the  trick,  consenting  cheerfully  to  be  baulked  of  their  prey  for 

the  sake  of  a  constitutional  fiction.    The  object  of  the  charge,  which  was 

only  mtended,  perhaps,  to  alarm  and  mortify  the    nobles,  being  already 

gahied,  the  prosecutors   abstained  from  pressing  the  matter,  which  was 

aOowed  to  fall  into  oblivion."    Merivale,  Hist  Rom.  Emp.  i.  120.] 


)  Cle.  4te  « 

Legg.m,B,^  year.' 
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Sulpiclus,  who  had  been  beaten  hj  Murena,  in  the  suit 
for  the  Consulship.  Before  this  he  had  made  a  successful 
speech^  now  no  longer  extant>  in  defence  of  C.  Calpumius 
Piso^  accused  of  extortion  during  his  Consulship.  We 
may  remark,  finally,  that  while  Consul,  he  carried  a  law 
restricting  the  legationes  Uber(B  to  the  term  of  a  single 
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A.U.  692.    B.C.  62.     Cic.  45. 
D.  Junius  SiLAims ;  L.  Licnaus  Mubbna. 

Catilina,  endeavouring  to  withdraw  into  Gaul  with  his 
army,  finds  the  passage  barred  by  Q.  Metellus  Celer ;  he 
is  beaten  at  Pistoria  by  Petreius,  legate  of  Antonius  the 
late  Consul,  and  is  himself  slain  with  3000  followers.  In 
the  other  parts  of  Italy  likewise  the  conspirators  are  sub- 
dued. Julius  Caesar  and  Q.  Cicero  are  Praetors  this  year. 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tribune  of  the  people. 

A.U.  693.    B.C.  61.     Cic.  46. 

11  PUPIUS  PiSO  ClLPUBKEAKUS  ;   M.  VALERIUS  MeSSALA  NiOEB. 

Cn.  Pompeius  triumphs  a  third  time.  The  revenues 
were  ioereased  by  him  nearly  one  half.  C.  Antonius, 
Proconsul  of  Macedonia,  is  replaced  by  C.  Octavius,  father 
of  Augustus.  Q.  Cicero  goes  as  Propraetor  to  Asia :  Ju- 
lius Caesar  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Spain. 

A.U.  694.    B.C.  60,    Cic.  47. 
L.  Afbaious  ;  Q.  CiEcnjus  Metellus  Celeb. 

Juliiis  Caesar  returns  from  Spain.    The  Triumvirate. 
The  years  noticed  in  the  above  summary  are  amongst 
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the  most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  The  Commonwealth  still  existed, 
shaken  though  it  was  by  the  disturbances  and  civil  wars 
of  the  last  seventy  years,  and  undermined  by  the  corrup- 
tion ever  spreading  in  its  interior.  Though  few  in  num- 
ber, there  still  remained  Optimates  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  such  for  instance  as  the  excellent  Catulus,  who 
dared  oppose  some  resistance  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
people.  Pompeius  was  as  yet  unable  to  succeed  in  the 
execution  of  his  ambitious  plans,  while  Cato  and  his 
party,  in  alliance  with  Lucullus,  Crassus,  and  their  ad- 
herents, employed  all  their  efforts  against  him,  and  even 
Cicero  was  far  from  wishing  to  assist  him  in  all  his 
schemes.  Cicero's  political  principles  had  acquired  firm- 
ness during  his  Consulship.  Before  attaining  the  supreme 
dignity  he  had  sought  in  various  ways  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Tribunes ;  but,  on  his  very  first  day 
of  office,  he  came  forward  against  RuUus  with  vigour  and 
decision,  and  made  it  evident  what  course  he  intended  to 
pursue.  Opposed  both  by  nature  and  principle  to  the  un- 
bridled rabble,  and  to  the  demagogues  who  knew  how  to 
influence  that  rabble  for  their  own  ends,  he  avowed  at 
once  his  purpose  of  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Optimates.  Theirs  was  the  cause  for  which  he  contended, 
as  well  against  the  patrician  Catilina  and  his  distinguished 
associates,  as  against  the  Tribunes.  To  these  principles 
he  remained  true :  and  thus  during  the  three  years  suc- 
ceeding his  Consulship  he  stood  forward  as  the  guardian 
of  the  State  which  he  had  saved  in  his  year  of  office  from 
destruction. 

When  in  the  letters  of  this  period  we  read  these  ex- 
pressions, "He  of  whom  you  write  (Atticus  had  been 
speaking  of  Pompeius)  has  nothing  noble,  nothing  sublime 
about  him  ;  his  sole  aim  is  popularity,  and  that  he  courts 
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by  the  most  undignified  means  ;  "  *  again,  "  Pompeius  is 
silently  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  his  em- 
broidered triumphal  robe  ^ ;"  when  we  further  read  Cicero's »  Ep,23. 8. 
words,  *^  The  Commonwealth  can  no  longer  preserve  it- 
self;"^ and  then  reflect  that  the  following  year  saw  Caesars  Ep.23.2. 

( Att  i    18  J 

Consul,  we  have  the  outlines  of  the  political  picture  pre- 
'   sented  to  us. 

With  regard  to  Cicero,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  of  him  at  this  period,  we  must  remember  that  in 
the  preceding  year  he  had  been  Consul,  and  had  then 
reached  the  highest  point  at  which  his  ambition  aimed. 
He  had  done  his  part  towards  attaining  the  summit  of  re- 
nown and  dignity :  but  a  higher  Power  caused  an  event 
to  take  place  just  at  the  time  of  his  Consulship  which 
could  not  fail  to  invest  it  with  distinguished  glory,  —  an 
event  which,  while  it  gratified  his  thirst  for  fame,  saved  at 
the  same  time  the  State  from  d§8truction.  Through  his 
administration  also  the  Senate  acquired  in  a  great  mea- 
sure that  authority  and  firmness  which  made  even  Pom- 
peius cautious  in  his  pursuit  of  popularity,  and  which 
enabled  it  to  comport  itself  with  dignity  on  various 
occasions. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  safety  of  Kome  assured  by  the 
fall  of  Catilina,  and  Cicero  possessed  of  the  glorious  title 
his  aoibition  coveted,  that  of  *^  Father  of  his  Country," 
than  he  was  destined  to  prove  by  experience  how  often 
the  highest  fortune  of  mortals  is  closely  followed  by  dis- 
aster: the  one  might  indeed  almost  seem  fated  to  at- 
tract the  other.  The  last  day  of  his  Consulate,  glorious 
as  it  was,  might  have  warned  him  how  slippery  was  the 
ground  on  which  his  foot  then  rested.     When,  in  com- 

♦  \_Ep.  25.  {AtL  i  20.)  Nihil  habet  amplum,  nihil  excelsum,  nihil  non 
nbmisgum  eUque  poptdare,  Comp.  18,  4.  (Att.  i.  13.)  Nihil  come,  nihil 
simplex  nihil  h  rots  toKitikois  Jtonestum,  nihil  illustre,  nihil  forte,  nihil  liberum,'] 
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pliance  with  ancient  custom,  he  was  about  to  resign  his 
authority  with  a  public  harangue,  the  newly  elected  Tri- 
bune Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos  *  forbade  him  to  speak, 
saying  it  was  not  for  him  to  address  the  people,  who  had 
condemned  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial  Upon 
this  Cicero  raised  his  voice,  and  swore  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  people,  that  in  his  Consulate  he  had  preserved  the 
Commonwealth  from  ruin;  and  the  people  cried  aloud 
with  acclamations,  *^  Thou  hast  spoken  truly  I"  f 

Plutarch  says  expressly  that  Metellus  was  acting  on 
this  occasion  in  concert  with  Caesar,  who  entered  on  the 
Pnetorship  the  following  day,  and  that  it  was-  the  object 
of  both  to  overthrow  Cicero ;  it  is  apparent,  likewise,  from 
>  Pro  sest.  5.  the  oratiou  for  Sestius  ^  that  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy, 
though  nearly  extinct,  was  still  exerting  an  influence  on 
the  Tribune's  conduct.  This  was  natural  enough,  as 
eleven  Senators,  and  even  the  first  Praetor,  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Sura,  had  concurred  in  Catilina's  schemes,  be- 
sides many  Tribunes  of  the  last  and  present  year,  among 
whom  were  RuUus  and  Metellus  Nepos  himself;  even 
Cicero's  colleague  in  the  Consulship  was  suspected  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  plot.  Henceforth  it  became  a  current 
saying  that  Cicero  had  condemned  Roman  citizens  to 
2£p.  14,4.  death  unheard^;  and  attentive  observers  must  have  per- 
^  '"''*  ceived  that  the  measures  were  already  in  preparation 
against  him  which  afterwards  came  to  a  triumphant  issue 
in  the  hands  of  Clodius.  Caesar,  who,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  was  already  maturing  his  ambitious  schemes  of  do- 
minion, and  who  had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 

♦  The  Tribunes  at  that  time  entered  on  office  on  the  10th  of  December. 

t  Ep.  14,  4.  {Div,  V.  2.)  ;  252,  19.  (Att,  vi.  1.)  in  Pison.  3.  (Comp.  Pint. 
Cic.  23.)  These  passages  show  what  importance  Cicero  attached  to  this 
circumstance.  Magntts prcetextatus  Ulo  fui  die,  he  writes  to  Atticus  from  his 
province  in  the  year  704. 
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affair  of  CatUina^  must  have  felt  a  man  like  Cicero  to  be  a 
great  obstacle  in  his  way,  possessing,  as  he  did,  popularity 
and  weight  in  the  Senate,  being  an  open  partizan  of  the 
Optimates,  and  all  his  political  efforts  being  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  constitution.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Csesar  already  aimed  at  effecting  a  disunion  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  Senate ;  and  in  attacking  one 
of  the  Senators,  Q.  Catulus,  he  struck  a  blow  at  the 
whole  body.^     But  the  aggrandizement  of  Pompeius  was '  oio  ca**. 

3LXxtii.  44. 

a  matter  of  indifference  to  him;  to  whatever  eminence 
that  leader  might  attain,  he  felt  conscious  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity to  rise  beyond  him.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
promote  the  increase  of  his  power,  in  order  that  the  Ro- 
mans might  grow  familiarized  with  extraordinary  eleva- 
tions.* 

It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  proposition  of  Metellus  Nepos,  who,  having 
been  recommended  by  his  brother-in-law  Pompeius  to  the 
Tribunate,  which  he  had  accordingly  hastened  from  Asia 
to  obtain,  now  suggested  that  the  Imperator  should  be  re- 
called at  the  head  of  his  army  to  restore  order.f  Under 
cover  of  this  scheme  it  was  no  doubt  intended  to  take  ac- 
tive measures  against  Cicero  and  the  Optimates.  This 
Rogation  was  however  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  firm- 
ness of  Cato,  who  had  been  wisely  appointed  colleague  to 
Nepos ;  and  it  was  now  apparent  what  had  been  the  real 
object  of  the  earlier  unsuccessful  exertions  of  Metellus 
against  the  veto  of  the  Tribunes,  by  which  they  mutually 
destroyed  each  other's  power.  J 

♦  Csesar,  according  to  Dio  (xxxvi.  26.),  intrigued  for  a  resolution  of  the 
people  in  his  favour,  similar  to  the  lex  ManUiay  and  aimed  at  exposing 
Pompeius  to  envy  on  account  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  him. 

t  Comp.  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii  43. ;  Plut.  Cic,  23. 

%  Plutarch  (^Cic,  23.)  imagines  that  Cicero  obtained  the  title  oi  father  of 
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Cicero  had  frequently  opposed  the  restless  Tribune  who 
^  Ep.  14,  i    manifested  such  hostility  towards  him^:  and  he  makes 

(Dtv.  V.  2.)  .  «  .  ,  . 

mention  of  an  oration  which  he  had  delivered  against 
I £?J^'o^-    him. ^     It  is  uncertain  whether  he  took  any  active  part 

(Att.  i.  13.);  ,  J  r 

fl»r.^?x!'3^"*''  ag^-ii^st  the  Kogation.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  ancient 
Cell,  xviii.  7.  authors  say  anything  on  that  head.  It  was  impossible 
that  it  could  meet  with  his  approbation ;  but  his  line  of 
policy  forbade  him  to  act  openly  in  opposition  to  Pom- 
peius,  though  he  may  have  resisted  the  instrument  without 
naming  the  man  who  wielded  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Caesar  was  acting  in  concert  with  Nepos,  when  the  latter 
laboured  to  persuade  the  people  to  complain  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Senate  as  illegal  in  condemning  a  citizen  to  death 
without  their  concurrence, — an  incessant  clamour,  which 
3  Dio  Cass,  could  only  be  kept  within  bounds  by  an  energetic  decree.^ 
compl'suet.  AH  wc  kuow  of  Ciccro's  transactions  with  Metellus,  from 
his  own  mouth,  is  contained  in  the  fourteenth  letter  of  our 
collection*,  in  which  he  defends  himself  against  Q.  Metellus 
Celer,  at  that  time  Propraetor  of  Cisalpine  Graul,  who  had 
reproached  him  for  his  treatment  of  his  brother  the  Tri- 
bune. *  After  those  occurrences  Nepos  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Kome ;  and  he  joined  Pompeius,  who  was  then  on 
his  return  to  the  city. 

The  letter  preceding  this  is  a  very  Important  one.     It 
3  A.U.692.    is  addressed  to  Pompeius,  who  was  then^,  at  the  close  of 

his  country  on  that  occasion,  from  a  speech  of  Cato,  in  which  he  praised  his 
Consulship,  Cicero  himself  says  (in  Pison.  3.),  that  Catulus  conferred  it 
u])on  him.  Appian  (Bell,  Civ,  ii.  7.)  mentions  Cato  as  the  person  from 
whom  the  appellation  came.  He  does  not  however  state  the  time  with 
precision.  The  conmion  opinion  is  that  he  obtained  the  title  on  delivering 
the  fourth  speech  against  Catilina. 

•  This  is  the  Metellus,  who  was  so  active  as  Praetor  in  opposing  Cadlina, 
and  afrenvards  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Catilinarian  army  in  its  attempt  to 
escape  across  the  Alps,  and  so  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Mucia,  wife  of  Pom- 
peius, whom  he  afterwards  repudiated,  was  sister  of  the  two  Metelli  Snet. 
Jul.  50. 


Jul.  16. 
■*  Div.  V.  2. 
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the  Mithridatic  war,  still  in  Asia.  Cicero  had  sent  him 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  during  his  Consulate  ^  —  *  ProSuu.  24. 
conceived,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  self-laudatory  spirit  which 
breathes  throughout  his  letters  and  other  writings.  But 
Pompeius,  though  his  advancement  was  the  work  of  For- 
tune rather  than  of  his  own  genius,  was  meditating  further 
schemes  of  ambition ;  to  him  accordingly,  not  less  than 
to  Caesar,  a  man  like  Cicero  appeared  an  unwelcome 
obstacle ;  and  the  commander  in  his  military  cloak  might 
well  have  been  jealous  of  the  renown  of  the  Consular  in 
the  Toga.*  In  the  communications  which  he  addressed  to 
the  Senate  and  to  Cicero,  Pompeius  noticed  not  at  all,  or 
but  very  sUghtly,  the  deeds  of  the  Consul :  and  this  was 
a  thorn  in  Cicero's  soul,  the  existence  of  which  we  recog- 
nize in  the  tone  of  the  present  letter,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  over  and^above  any  feelings  of  wounded 
pride,  he  required  the  favour  and  approbation  of  Pom- 
peius, both  for  his  personal  security  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  policy. 

Crassus,  turning  to  his  own  account  the  SuUan  proscrip- 
tions and  other  favourable  circumstances,  had  acquired 
a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  Rome,  and  one  of 
these,  a  magnificent  edifice,  situated  on  the  Palatine  hill 
and  overlooking  the  Forum  f^  Cicero  bought  of  him  in  the^  cic.  pro 

domo,  44. 

*  [This  letter  seems  to  hare  been  an  elaborate  political  pamphlet.  Cicero 
says  of  it,  pro  SuU,  24. :  Epistolam  meam  quam  ego  ad  Pompeium  de  meis 
rebus  gestis  et  de  stanma  reipubL  mist.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Or.  pro  Plane. 
describes  it  as  epist,  turn  mediocrem  ad  instar  voluminis  scriptam.  It  was 
made  public,  and  the  citizens  surmised,  from  the  complacency  of  its  tone, 
that  it  could  not  be  agreeable  to  Pompeius,  who,  it  was  well  known  by 
erery  one  but  Cicero  himself,  could  bear  no  rival  in  popularity.  See  Or. 
pro  Plane,  34.] 

t  This  house  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  year  663.  See  the  famous  story  connected  with 
it.  Veil  Pater,  il  14. 
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year  after  his  Consulship.     He  states  the  purchase-money 
at  three  millions  and  a  half  of  Sesterces  ^^  In  a  letter  to 

1  Ep.  15,2.    P-  Sextlus  the  Quaestor  of  Antonius.*     In  the  same  letter 

J  comj)  E    ^®  ^^7^i  t^^t  ^^  purchase  had  involved  him  in  debtf  *; 

13./*  ^'*"*  *'  ^^^  ^  Consular  of  his  celebrity  found  a  stately  dwelling 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  a  site 
overlooking  the  Forum  would  naturally  have  charms  for 
the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

His  pecuniary  embarrassments  seem  to  have  affected  his 
relations  with  Antonius,  his  former  colleague  in  the  Con- 
sulship. This  selfish  and  avaricious  man  had  acquired 
notoriety  at  an  earlier  period  by  his  extortions  in  Achaia, 
and  on  that  account  the  Censors  had  expelled  him  from 
the  Senate  J,  into  which,  however,  he  was  subsequently 
re-admitted.  He  now  spread  the  report  that  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  he  had  amassed  in  his  province  of  Macedonia 

8  Ep.  16, 2.  was  destined  for  Cicero  ^ ;  and  accordingly  people  began 
to  whisper  that  it  was  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
interest  that  the  latter  had  given  up  his  claim  to  that  pro- 
vince. Cicero  was  very  anxious  to  suppress  these  ru- 
mours, and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  writes  on  the 
subject  to  Atticus  in  the  above  passage,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  were  without  foundation.  It  is  a  more  probable 
conjecture,  that  Antonius  had  promised  him  a  pecuniary 
remuneration  if  he  would  undertake  his  defence  in  the 
Senate  against  the  prosecution  with  which  he  was  threat- 
ened :  and  this  conjecture  acquires  additional  probability 
if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  Antonius  is  the  person 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Teucrls,  which  occurs  in 

*  [Computing  the  Sestertius  at  2^d,,  this  moj  amount  to  about  30,000/. 
of  our  money.] 

f  Gellius  (N.  A.  xii.  12.)  asserts  that  in  order  to  purchase  this  house, 
Cicero  borrowed  two  million  Sesterces  from  Sulla,  whose  defence  he  had 
undertaken. 

X  Ascon.  Fed.  in  Or.  in  toga  cand. 


iAtt.  i.  12.) 
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the  sixteenth  and  some  later  letters.*     Antonius  acted 

with  such  injustice  and  extortion  in  his  province,  that  as 

early  as  the  year  692  complaints  of  him  were  lodged  with 

the  Senate.      Cicero  defended  him   at  first  ^  but  being  •  a>.  15, 4. 

informed  by  some  adherents  of  Pompeius,  who  arrived  in    '*'''*'^- 

Rome  before  then:  leader,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  press 

for  the  removal  of  Antonius  from  his  province  ^,  and «  a>.  le,  2. 

(Att.  i.  12  ) 

being  irritated  moreover  by  the  Aimour  above  mentioned, 
he  abandoned  him,  at  least  for  the  present.     Afterwards, 
when  Antonius  underwent  a  second  and  more  severe  pro- 
secution  under  the   Consuls    Caesar   and    Bibulus  ^  he  3  comp.  Ep. 
defended  him,  but  without  success.f     The  debt,  we  find,  20  ^'  ^'*"*  *^ 
was  subsequently  discharged  by  "  Teucris."*  ^  ^^^  ,g  g. 

Cicero  did  not  repent  of  his  resolution  to  decline  the  J3;  u^"'  * 
charge  of  a  Province  at  the  expiration  of  his  Consulship.^.',  ^p.  14,2. 
He  felt  himself  in  truth  to  be  what  we  have  described  him  ^  '*'*  '^'  ^" 
at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  and  he  hoped  to  be- 
come, in  conjunction  with  Pompeius,  the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  State®:  above  all  it  was  his  anxioua  desire*  ^p.^^2. 
to  maintain  that  good  understanding  between  the  'knights 
and  the  Senate,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  during 

*  The  argument  Schutz  alleges  against  this  supposition,  that  in  that  case 
Cioero,  in  tlie  sixteenth  letter,  immediately  after  using  this  mysterious  de- 
agnation,  would  not  have  mentioned  Antonius  by  his  own  name,  seems  of 
little  weight.  Cicero  had  to  secure  himself  against  the  messengers,  who 
were  wont  to  open  the  letters  entrusted  to  them  (18,  1.  Att,  i.'  13.). 
When  he  is  talking  about  this  pecuniary  claim,  he  calls  Antonius,  Teucris  ; 
when  he  speaks  of  things  which  requhred  no  secresy,  he  designates  him  by 
his  own  name.  The  context  in  the  sixteenth  letter  (^Att.  i.  12.)  appears 
to  me  to  make  it  sufficiently  evident  that  Teucris  and  Antonius  arc  the  same 
person.  [There  seems  no  reason  for  identifying  Teucris  with  Antonius. 
As  a  female  appellatiye,  ic  more  probably  refers  to  some  woman  irom  whom 
Cioero  expected  pecuniary  vaccommodation,  which  he  much  required,  as 
appears  from  the  letter,  at  this  time*     See  Orelli,  Onom,  in  voc.'] 

f  Cic  in  Vatin,  11.;  Pro  M,  Ccelio,  31.  If  we  compare  these  passages 
with  others  in  the  letters,  we  may  learn  how  much  caution  we  must  exercise 
in  estimating  the  judgments  Cicero  pronounces  in  his  speeches. 
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1 2?p.  19.5.    his  administration.^     At  the  same  time  he  perceived  that 

{Jti.LU.)  ...  . 

under  existmg  circumstances  a  considerable  amount  of 
political  wisdom  was  requisite  in  order  to  maintain  in- 
fluence over  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth.  Caesar 
pressed  on  towards  his  object  with  more  daring,  and  at 
last  boldly  cut  the  knot.  Cicero  sought  to  preserve  exist- 
ing institutions.     Caesar  was  resolved  to  overturn  them. 

Accordingly  we  see  in  many  passages  of  his  letters  at 
this  period,  how  carefully  Cicero  observed  the  characters 
and  actions  of  men,  and  in  what  manner  this  observa- 
tion afEected  his  own  dealings  with  them.  His  pride 
2^;».i8,2.  was  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  Piso^  in  omittiug  when, 
in  spite  of  violent  opposition,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Consulship  (for  the  year  693)  through  the  influence  of 
Pompeius,  to  ask  his  opinion  first  in  the  Senate.  This 
was  a  token  of  respect  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
honoured  Consular  the  year  before  by  the  Consul  Silanus. 
He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  reflecting  that  he  need 
now  pay  no  more  regard  to  this  perverse  personage ;  that 
the  Senate  had  murmured  at  the  omission*;  and  lastly, 
that  the  other  Consul,  Messala,  manifested  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  him,  and  indeed  gave  every  token  of  being  a  true 
patriot.  He  behaved  with  more  deference  than  was  con- 
3  Ep.  19. 4, 5.  sistent  with  his  own  convictions,  towards  Crassus  ^,  Anto- 
(Dip!  v.Vj  nius*,  and  at  one  time  even  towards  Clodius.*  His 
lltLL^ii)  successful  speech  in  defence  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  who 
was  accused  of  participation  in  Catilina's  conspiracy  by  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  a  son  of  the  Consul  of  the  year  689, 

*  Cicero  mentions  on  this  occasion  who  were  the  Consulars  of  most  con- 
sideration at  that  period ;  ( their  opinion  was  always  first  asked  in  debate).  The 
first  whom  the  Consul  called  on  was  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  his  relation  ;  the 
second,  was  Cicero ;  the  third,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  whom  the  Dictator  ^Sulla 
had  pronounced  the  best  man  (Plut.  in  Pomp.^;  and  the  fourth,  Hortensius 
the  orator.  Cicero  estimates  the  Consul  Piso  very  differentl}  in  the  speech 
ior  Plancius  (c.  6.).     On  his  character  as  an  orator,  see  Brut  67. 
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was  perhaps  intended  by  him  to  place  his  own  character  in 
a  milder  light,  shaded,  as  it  now  was,  with  the  reproach  of 
having  caused  the  murder  of  Koman  citizens.  For  in 
consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  a  fresh  inquiry 
into  the  whole  affair  was  set  on  foot  under  the  Consuls 
Silanus  and  Murena.  One  L.  Vettius  gave  information  to 
the  Quaestor  Novius  Niger,  against  the  Praetor  Caesar,  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Caesar  was  accused  also 
by  Q.  Curius,  who  adduced  Catilina  himself  as  his  autho- 
rity. Vettius  engaged  to  produce  a  written  document 
in  Catilina's  own  hand,  addressed  to  Caesar.  The  accused, 
though  in  reality  innocent  of  the  specific  charge,  had  no 
doubt  rather  encouraged  than  restrained  the  enterprise  of 
which  he  could  not  fail,  togethar  with  most  of  the  states- 
men of  the  day,  to  be  fully  aware  ;  for  he  knew  that  any 
disorder  in  the  State  was  likely  to  further  his  own  ambi- 
tious views.  He  was  hard  pressed,  and  turned  for  help  to 
Cicero,  who  produced  evidence  entirely  exculpating  him. 
Curius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was  the 
first  to  give  intelligence  of  the  plot,  was  disappointed, 
through  Caesar's  influence,  of  his  promised  reward ;  while 
Vettius  was  thrown  into  prison,  after  suffering  cruel  ill- 
treatment  from  the  hands  of  the  populace.^  Many  other*  suet.  j«rf. 
conspirators  were  taken  up,  and  condemned  under  the 
above  named  Consuls;  amongst  them  Autronius,  who, 
though  formerly  a  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
afterwards  his  colleague  in  the  Praetorship,  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  undertake  his  defence.^  ^  Pro  suu.  e. 

Pompeius  was  at  this  time  the  especial  object  of  Cicero's 
attention.  He  had  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  the 
year  692,  having  first  disbanded  his  army  at  Brundisium, 
either  from  alarm  at  the  failure  of  the  Rogation  of  Nepos, 
or  from  unwarrantable  confidence  in  his  personal  influence. 
Unfortunately  the  letter  to  Atticus,  to  which  Cicero  alludes 
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in  the  nineteenth  of  this  series,  is  not  extant.  It  appears 
to  have  contained  a  detailed  account  of  the  first  oration 
Fompeius  made  to  the  people  after  his  return,  and  would 
have  been  very  interesting  from  the  commentary  it  would 
have  furnished  on  the  following  words :  **  The  speech  was 
neither  gratifying  to  the  oppressed  nor  encouraging  to  the 
ill-disposed ;  the  rich  were  not  grateful  for  it,  and  to  the 
good  it  appeared  insignificant :  the  consequence  was,  that 
it  made  no  impression."  *  We  gain,  however,  a  tolerably 
clear  notion  of  what  the  schemes  of  Fompeius  were,  from 
Cicero's  letter  of  February  13.  693.  It  seems  that  he 
praised  in  general  terms  all  the  recent  acts  of  the  Senate, 
but  carefully  avoided  entering  into  particulars;  and 
Cicero  himself  was  forced  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  general 
praise.  It  would  appear  that  Fompeius  was  actuated  by 
secret  jealousy  of  Cicero,  and  by  the  wish  to  avoid  breaking 
with  any  party;  either  with  the  remnant  of  Catilina's 
adherents,  or  with  the  friends  of  Clodius,  who  had  at  this 
time  already  committed  the  crime  of  which  we  are  soon 
to  speak.f  He  found,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Senate 
to  be  greater  than  Nepos  and  others  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect. He  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  be  esteemed  a 
friend  of  the  people,  and  he  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he 
had  only  to  appear  in  Kome  and  flatter  all  parties  in  order 
to  gain  the  ready  submission  of  all  to  the  great  Fompeius, 
the  favourite  of  Sulla,  the  restorer  of  what  his  patron  had 
destroyed,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  of  the  pirates. 
Cicero  knew  that  Fompeius  was  secretly  jealous  of  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  praised  him  in  public,  though  not 

*  [Ep,  19,  2.  (^Att  I  14.),  written  13th  Febniaiy.  Prima  concio  Pom- 
peii qualis  fuisset  scripsi  ad  te  antea,  Non  jucunda  miseris,  inanis  un- 
probis,  beatis  non  grata,  bonis  non  gravis,     Itaquefrigebat] 

t  Clodius  had  before  this  assisted  Pompeius  by  abetting  the  mntinoits 
soldiery  of  his  own  brother-in-law,  Lucnllus,  in  Asia.     Dio  Cass.  xxxv.  14. 
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indeed  in  the  Senate^  and  he  takes  notice  of  it  repeatedly 

in  his  letters  to  Atticus.^     It  must  at  the  same  time  have  i  Ep,  is,  4.; 

become  gradually  evident  to  him  that  Fompeius  was  not  isl  i4.) 

the  champion  whom  the  State  then  needed.   He  would  (^««'- ▼*»*•'»•) 

never  have  allowed  the  infamous  affair  of  Clodius  to  end 

as  it  did^  had  he  been  the  master  spirit  he  fancied  himself, 

and  would  have  had  others  esteem  him.     The  transaction 

here  alluded  to,  gives  a  profound  view  of  the  corruption  of 

the  State,  and  is  important  to  us  as  it  proved  the  means  of 

bringing  about  what  Metellus  Nepos  had  been  unable  to 

effect,  the  abasement  of  Cicero. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  692  a  young  man  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  Publius  Clodius,  at  that  time 
Qnssstor,  who  had  once  been  Cicero's  friend,  and  had 
assisted  him  in  the  affair  of  Catilina's  conspiracy,  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  intrigue  with  Csesar's  wife  Pompeia, 
ventured  to  disguise  himself  as  a  woman,  and  steal  into 
Csesar's  house  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of 
ilbtBona  Dea\  at  which  the  presence  of  men  was  strictly  t^<? ^j'*- 

^  ,  ,  «tfj|p.  17, 18» 

forbidden.  Cicero  foresaw  in  this  outrage  the  germ  of 
great  evil  to  the  State  \  and  though  he  was  for  some  time^  Ep,  is.  s. 
lukewarm  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  on  a 
Ckmsular,  he  soon  made  use  of  all  the  influence  and  autho* 
rity  of  his  name,  to  cause  the  crime  to  be  duly  punished. 
In  January,  693,  Q.  Comificius  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Senate.  We  are  surprised  that  this  should  not  have 
been  done  by  a  Senator  of  more  consequence ;  but  Cicero, 
though  be  likewise  expresses  astonishment  at  the  circum- 
stance, did  not  offer  to  come  forward.  The  Senate  de- 
manded the  judgment  of  the  College  of  Priests ;  they  pro- 
nounced it  a  sacrilege,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
bring  it  before  the  people.  The  Senate  desired  that  the 
Praetor,  on  whom  the  conduct  of  the  process  devolved, 
should  select  the  judges  himself.     This  was  contrary  to  the 


; 
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ordinary  rule,  which  provided  that  they  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  subject  to  the  people's  approval.  Upon  this  point 
every  thing  depended,  as  soon  appeared.  The  Praetors 
could  only  choose  respectable  judges ;  whereas  election  by 
lot  was  a  matter  of  chance,  or  might  give  room  for  cor- 
ruption. The  Consul  Piso  laboured  to  hinder  the  Roga- 
tion, although  it  had  been  issued  in  his  own  name ;  but  his 
colleague  Messala  stood  firm  to  it,  and  Cato  supported 
him ;  Cicero  wavered.  We  can  perceive  from  many 
instances  in  his  conduct,  that  he  was  not  apt  to  take  in  the 
whole  import  of  a  case  at  once,  and  that  his  will  required 
some  subsequent  impulse  from  without  to  rouse  it  to 
vigorous  action  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  did  not  feel  sure  of  the 
assistance  of  the  well-disposed,  and  he  may  have  been 
staggered  by  the  number  of  the  culprit's  adherents,  and 
have  already  had  some  misgiving  of  the  injury  he  was  one 
day  to  suffer  from  this  daring  man.  Clodius  did  all  in  his 
power  to  hinder  the  Rogation.  Pompeius  was  now  residing 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  engaged  in  preparations  for 
his  triumph.  Accordingly  the  Tribune,  Fufius  Calenus, 
who  was  in  the  interest  of  Clodius,  having  assembled  the 
l)eople  in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  brought  Pompeius  to 
them,  and  asked  him  whether  a  decision  given  by  judges 
chosen  by  the  Praetor  would  be  satisfactory  to  him.  Pom- 
peius did  not  dare  to  speak  against  Clodius,  connected  as 
he  was  with  the  most  influential  citizens*;  he  contented 
himself  with  praising  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  in  general 
terms,  as  he  afterwards  did  in  the  Forum.  Caesar  remained 
quiescent ;  he  was  willing  to  spare  Clodius,  who  was  in 

*  One  of  his  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Lucullus  (Dio  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  ; 
another,  the  notorious  Clodia,  nicknamed  Quadrantaria  (^Ep.  26.  AtL  ii. 
1.),  of  Q.  Metellus  Celer  (^Ep.  14.  Div.  v.  2.);  and  a  third,  Terentia,  of 
Q.  Marcius  Ilex  (Plut.  Cic.  29).  Clodius  was  related  also  to  Pompeius 
through  the  family  of  the  Metelli. 
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^reat  favour  with  the  people;  nevertheless,  he  divorced 
bis  wife ;  for  "  Caesar's  wife,"  he  said,  "  must  be  above 
suspicion."^  i  piut.ciij. 

The  day  of  the  Rogation  came.  Every  art  was  employed 
by  the  party  of  Clodius  to  gain  over  the  people.  Piso, 
the  younger  Curio  (who  afterwards  played  an  important 
part  in  the  rivalry  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar),  and  a  number 
of  young  men  who  two  years  before  had  followed  Catilina, 
were  active  in  the  business;  the  grossest  corruption  was 
practised.^  Then  Cato  raised  his  powerful  voice  from « jpp.  19,6. 
the  Rostrum,  Hortensius,  Favonius,  and  others  supporting 
him.  The  assembly  was  dismissed  without  having  come 
to  any  decision.  When  the  Senate  met  to  take  the  affair 
into  consideration,  Clodius  descended  to  the  most  abject 
supplications ;  he  could  gain  nothing,  however,  and  again 
sought  his  safety  with  the  people.  The  Senate  decreed 
that  the  Consuls  should  exhort  the  people  to  accept  the 
Rogation. 

If  Cicero  had  been  fainthearted  before,  his  courage  now 
rose  in  proportion.  But  his  hopes  were  soon  dashed.  Hor- 
tensius, fearing  lest  Calenus,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  should 
object  to  the  unusual  form  of  procedure,  and  imagining 
that  *^  a  sword  of  lead  would  suffice  to  cut  Clodius'  throat,"^  3  Ep.  21,2. 
allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  judges  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  Decurice  judicumJ*  After  certain  of  these  had 
been  rejected  by  the  right  of  a  challenge  allowed  by  law 
to  the  accused,  the  men  brought  together  as  judges  were 
such  as,  to  use  Cicero's  words,  "  a  worse  set  could  hardly 
have  been  collected  round  a  gaming  table."'*  Still  the^  ^jb.2i.». 
better  class  did  not  give  up  the  affair  for  lost.     Cicero 

•  The  reader  should  observe  the  passage  in  the  twenty-first  letter  {Att, 
L  16)^  MacuUm  Senatores,  etc, ;  which  lays  before  us  in  a  few  words  the 
Dftterials  of  which  the  corps  of  judges  in  a  criminal  process  was  at  that  time 
ccmpoeed. 
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/  came  forward  as  witness,  asseverating  that  he  had  seen 
^  Clodius  in  his  own  house  on  the  very  day  of  the  ceremony, 
when  he  pretended  to  have   been  at   Interamna,   about 
1  comp.^;).  seventy  miles  from  KomeJ     The  judges  applauded  Cicero 
^•>  loudly;  the  courage  of  the  culprit  and  of  his  patrons  gave 

way.  The  Senate  praised  the  judges,  and  addressed  words 
of  encouragement  to  them,  while  an  armed  guard  was 
appointed  for  their  protection.  At  this  juncture  Crassus 
interposed  with  the  resources  then  most  powerful  in  Kome. 
He  administered  bribes  to  the  judges  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  slave  of  the  lowest  class ;  such  as  did  not 
want  money,  though  most  were  poor,  were  gained  by  still 
more  infamous  means :  such  was  his  success,  that  Clodius 
was  finally  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  twenty- 
five.  When  the  high-minded  Catulus  shortly  afterwards 
chanced  to  encounter  one  of  these  base  hirelings,  he  said, 
**  What  did  you  want  guards  for?  was  it  for  fear  of  being 
robbed  of  the  wages  of  your  shame  ?"* 

Cicero  deeply  lamented  an  issue  which  his  fears  had 
sjBp.21,3.  too  truly  anticipated.  ^*  Know,"  he  writes  to  Atticus^ 
*  '  "  that  the  State  which  you  believed  to  be  secured  by  my 
care,  and  I  by  the  care  of  the  Gods,  and  which  did  indeed 
appear  to  be  established  on  a  firm  basis  by  the  union  of  all 
the  well  disposed,  and  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  my 
Consulate,  has,  unless  some  God  looks  down  on  us  with 
mercy,  already  slipped  from  our  hands  by  this  one  judg- 
ment ;  if  that  can  be  called  a  judgment  when  thirty  men, 
the  most  frivolous  and  abandoned  of  the  Roman  people, 
violate  for  gold  every  right,  human  and  divine ;  when  a 
Talna,  a  Plautus,  a  Spongia,  and  other  wretches  like  these, 
maintain  that  a  deed  was  not  committed  which  all  men. 


*  On  the  affair  of  Clodius,  see  Epp,  16,  4.  ;  18,  3.  ;  19,  3,  6. ;  21,  1,  2. 
(^tt.  i.  12.  ;  13.  ;   14.;  16.) 
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aye,  and  the  very  bruljes  themselves,  know  to  a  certainty 

was  committed."^     StiiHie  did  not  lose  courage.     "  The »  comp.  j^. 

*^  ,  23»  3.  CAtL  i. 

wretches  thought,"  such  are  his  words  next  following ^, »8) 
"  that  if  religion,  chastity,  the  honour  of  the  judges,  and (Att'i.  le.) 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  could  be  overturned,  then  reck- 
lessness and  lust  might  openly  avenge  themselves  on  the 
good  among  us  for  the  pain  my  austere  administration  had 
inflicted  on  the  bad.  But  I  have  infused  courage  into  the 
minds  that  were  cast  down.  I  have  restored  the  Senate  to 
its  ancient  vigour,  I  have  revived  the  despairing." 

Cicero  doubtless  brought  on  his  own  misfortunes  by  the 
constant  and  irritating  persecution  of  Clodius,  which  he 
kept  up  after  his  acquittal.     We  admire  the  honourable 
and  upright  Consular,  when,  in  addressing  the  Senate,  he 
endeavoured  to  reassure  those  who  had  been  shocked  at 
the  unexpected  result  of  the  trial ;  but  his  prudence  yielded 
to  his  invincible  love  of  sarcasm,  when  he  made  his  galled 
opponent  feel  the  superiority  of  his  wit.     He  continued 
these  sarcasms  after   Clodius  had  already  begun  to  take 
measures  against  him.^     In  this  strife  of  words,  Ciceroa  jE;/ip.23,6.; 
certainly  does  not  appear  with  the  grace  and  decorum  be-(J«.*i.i8.;*i 
fitting  a  Consular*;    nor  is  it  any  valid  excuse  that  a   *'   * 
similar  license  seems  to  have  been  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

In  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  presence  of  Pom- 
peios  before  the  popular  assembly,  when  he  seems  to  have 
had  it  much  at  heart  to  display  himself  in  all  his  merit  by 
the  side  of  the  victorious  warrior  f,  he  laid  great  stress  on 

•  Non  eonsulare,  inquieSf  dictum ;  fateor,  Cicero  writes  thus  on  occasion 
of  one  of  these  altercations  with  Clodius  {Ep,  26.,  Au.  il  1.)  ;  and  in  his 
work  De  Officiis  (i.  40.)  he  says:  Turpe  est  valdeque  vitioaum,  in  re  severa 
omvivii  dicta  aut  delicatum  aliquem  inferre  sermonem, 

t  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  speech  \de  Consulatu  meo']  which  Cicero 
mentions  (^Orat  62.)  ;  some  fragments  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Quintilian 
(/Mtot  Or.  ix.  3,  40.  50.) 
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the  connection  between  the  Senate  and  the  knights,  which, 
»  Ep.  19, 5.  during  his  administration  ^,  he  had  been  the  means  of 
{Ait,  .  14.  Qgjnenting.  To  preserve  this  connection  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  main  objects.  He  was  attached  to  the  Eques- 
trian class,  to  which  he  had  himself  originally  belonged ; 
and  he  hoped  by  its  agency  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Senate ;  for  the  knights  were  large  owners  of  land  through- 
out Italy,  and  could  uphold,  as  such,  the  proprietary  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  He  calls  them  the  ornament  of  the 
^ProPiancio,  State;  the  prop  of  the  Commonwealth.^  The  scheme  was 
in  itself  a  plausible  one ;  for  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the 
Senate  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  that  the  best  men  of  the 
Optimate  party  were  deficient  in  energy,  that  the  common 
herd  were  the  dupes  and  tools  of  every  designing  character. 
But  unhappily  Cicero  sought  to  substantiate  his  ideas 
through  the  instrumentality  of  men  devoted  to  self-interest 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  avocations;  men  who  had 
attained  an  important  position  in  the  State  simply  by  the 
power  of  money,  who  constituted  a  class  out  of  which  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate  were  recruited,  and  who  by  means  of 
their  wealth  exercised  a  tyranny  of  terrible  power  in  those 
days.*  Bad  were  the  prospects  of  justice  in  a  State  where 
the  noble  Rutilius  fell  a  victim  to  their  cabals  for  his 
endeavours  to  check  their  extortions  in  his  province.!  The 
knights  possessed  a  share  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
in  the  affair  of  Clodius,  ^is  we  have  seen,  judges  of  their  class 
3  Ep.  22, 3.    had  been  corrupted  with  bribes.^     They  now  felt  them- 

(Att.  i.  17.) 

selves  aggrieved  when  the  Senate  passed  a  decree  for  in- 

•  The  knights  had  the  exclusive  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State, 
they  farmed  the  revenues  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  public  works,  &c.  were 
under  their  superintendence, 

f  Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Ccbc.  div,  57.  Rutiliiis  Rufus  damnatus  est  quod  cum 
prtBtore  (SccBvold)  consenserit  suo,  ne  publicani  aliquid  agerent  in  provincia 
sua.  Quo  cognito  equites  Bom,  {nam  turn  ante  SuUana  tempora  judicabant) 
damnarunt  eum. 
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quiring  into  the  bribery  practised  on  that  occasion.     To 
this  cause  of  dissatisfaction  another  was  added.     Such  of 
them  as  had  compounded  with  the  Censors  for  the  revenues 
of  the  province  of  Asia  discovered  afterwards  that  they 
had  made  themselves  answerable  to  the  State  for  a  sum 
exceeding  the  amount  of  their  calculated  profits,  and  re- 
quired accordingly  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  should 
be  altered.^     This  the  Senate  refused;  and  hence  arose  a i  jpp. 22, 3. 
difference  between  the  two  orders  which  caused  Cicero 
deep  concern.  He  exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  the  knights' 
behalf,  but  was  opposed  both  by  Metellus  Celer,  the  Consul 
elect,  and  by  Cato,  who  held  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  to 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  sordid  interests  of  the  second 
order.*     Piso,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  did  not  comports  comp.Li. 
himself  on  this  occasion  with  the  dignity  befitting  a  Consul.  f.(Att!Tu.)\ 
The  Tribunes  opposed  the  decree  against  the  judges  of i) 
Clodius.     *^The  Senate,"  writes  Cicero  to  Atticus^,  "  is  3  Ep.  23, 4. 
angry,  and  the  knights  are  estranged  from  it.     Thus  hascimp.'ai.e. 
this  year  (693)  beheld  the  overthrow  of  two  pillars  of  the 
State,  which  my  exertions  had  set  up ;  the  Senate  has  lost 
its  dignity,  and  the  harmony  of  the  two  orders  is  de- 
stroyed."* 

During  all  these  transactions,  Pompeius  did  nothing ;  or 
rather  he  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  which  ought  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  every  unprejudiced  person,  and  clearly 
manifested  that  he   only  aimed  at  establishing  his  own 
power  and  influence  on  a  secure  basis,  and  reviving  once 
more  the  dictatorial  power  of  Sulla,  his  original  patron, 
though  indeed  without  making  use  of  Sulla's  means.     But 
he  failed  to  see  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  such  in- 
fluence without  a  constant  succession  of  brilliant  actions. 
He  succeeded  in  raising  to  the  Consulship  Afranius,  his 

*  Caesar  no  sooner  became  Consul  than  he  released  the  knights  from  one 
d&rd  of  their  liabilities.   Dio  Cass,  xxxviii  7. 
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former  legate,  a  man  whom  Dio  calls  an  excellent  dancer, 
1  Dio.  casB.  but  a  bad  statesman^,  and  who  was  in  no  way  equal  to  the 
actual  posture  of  affairs.  Cicero  makes  repeatedly  the 
most  severe  remarks  upon  him,  and  considers  his  Consul- 
«  Ep.  24.4.;  ship  a  stain  on  his  patron's  reputation.*  ^  Fompeius,  on  his 
19;  i).)  *  '  part,  well  aware  that  no  one  would  think  Afranius  fit  for 
his  post,  had  recourse,  as  Cicero  says,  to  the  engine  by 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  thought  himself  able  to  reduce 
any  fortress  whatever.  Soon  a  rumour  went  forth,  that 
the  Consul  Piso  was  distributing  bribes  at  his  own  house ; 
and  Cato  and  his  brother-in-law  Domitius  immediately 
sought  to  oppose  the  evil  by  drawing  up  edicts  against 
such  proceedings.  Metellus  Celer,  meanwhile,  the  colleague 
elect  of  Afranius,  was  incensed  against  Pompeius  for 
divorcing  his  sister  Mucia. 

Pompeius  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Kome  on  the 
30th  of  September  (693),  which  was  also  his  birthday. 
The  pageant  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  yet  seen,  and  was  contrived  in  every  way  to  dazzle 
the  populace.  Among  other  tablets,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  nine  hundred  subjugated  cities  and  a  thousand 
fortresses,  one  was  carried  before  him,  on  which  he  was 
>  Dio.  Cass,  designated  as  the  conqueror  of  the  world.^  Three  hun- 
x^v  -21.  ^j,^^  g^jjj  twenty-four  princes  and  chiefs  of  vanquished 
nations,  clad  in  the  habits  of  their  own  countries,  preceded 
the  chariot  of  the  victor,  which  glittered  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones ;  the  treasures  and  valuables  displayed  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people  surpassed  all  calculation. 
Nor  did  Pompeius  scorn  to  appropriate  to  himself  on  this 
^  Dio.  Cass,  occasion  the  glory  really  due  to  his  predecessors.*  Caesar, 
on  his  part,  renounced  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  because  it 
would   have  stood  in  the  way  of  his   attainment  of  the 

*  This  L.  Afranius  is  the  same  whom  Cscsar  worsted  in  the  ciyil  war  in 
Spain,  A.U.  705. 
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Consulate*,  and  besides  he  looked  forward  to  the  certainty 
of  gaining  yet  more  brilliant  triumphs  at  some  future  day. 
But  with  regard  to  Fompeius,  great  as  was  the  splendour 
with  which  he  now  made  his  appearance,  it  could  not  blind 
him  to  the  disagreeable  fact  that  the  Senate  still  withheld 
its  ratification  from  his  acts  in  Asia.^     On  this  point,  his '  dio  cass. 

1  .         /T      ,  .  xxxvii.  49. 

creature  Afranius  was  unable  to  enect  anything  for  him. 

After  his  triumph  was  over,  Pompeius  caused  a  law  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Flavins  (in  the  year  694)  for 
the  partition  of  lands  amongst  his  soldiers.^  There  wasa  ^pp.23,8.; 
nothing  popular  in  this  law  but  the  name  of  its  originator ;  ?J;  th^^'  ** 
yet  it  experienced  the  most  violent  opposition  from  the 
Senatorial  party.  Cicero,  however,  hesitated  to  declare 
himself  decidedly  against  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
endeavouring  to  remove  every  point  which  could  be  pre- 

udidal  to  the  possessors  of  the  lands.^    The  apprehensions  ^  np.  24, 4. 
excited  by  some  disturbances  which   hail  broken  out  in 
Gaol  soon  cooled  down  the  ardour  both  of  the  defenders 
and  opponents  of  this  law,  which  was  at  first  so  great  that 
on  one  occasion  the  Tribune  Flavins  had  caused  the  Consul 
Metellus  to  be  arrested.*     It  was  not  carried.     Pompeius  <  Ep.26,  a. 
himself,  ashamed  of  having  given  occasion  to  such  scenes, 
broke  off  his  connection  with  the  Tribune,  and  repented  of 
■  laving  disbanded   his   army.^     He  now  felt  how  insig-  5  dio.  cw. 
nificant  in  reality  his  power  was.  ^^^"^  '  ^^' 

Though  Cicero  could  now  see  through  the  character  of 

Pompeius,  and  detected  his  weaknesses  with  a  keen  eye  f^ '  Epp.  22.4.; 

lie  still  remained  steadfast  to  him.     Perhaps,  like  many  men  iAit'.i  17.— 

tf  sanguine  disposition,  he  was  apt  very  easily  to  change 
opinion  of  people,  and  to  think  more  favourably  of 

*  ix,  694,  after  bis  yictorious  administration  as  Praetor  in  Spain.  Dio 
I  Om.  xxxTiL  54.  App.  B.  c.  ii  2. 

t  Cicero  frequently  gives  Pompeius  nicknames,  such  as  Sampsiceramus, 
iftcr  m  Arabian  prince,  on  whose  subjugation  he  especially  prided  himself. 
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them  as  soon  as  they  flattered  him.  And  Pompelus  was 
no  doubt  wise  enough  to  keep  such  a  man  on  his  own 
side.  He  knew  how  to  turn  his  foibles  to  his  own  account. 
Thus  on  one  occasion  he  said  to  him  in  the  presence  of 
many  people,  "In  vain  should  I  have  laboured  to  gain 
a  third  triumph,  had  not  you  saved  the  city  for  me  to 

^DeQff-.i.    triumph  in."  ^     Cicero  was  well  pleased  to  observe  that 

Ep.  24?6.^'  the  populace  regarded  him  as  the  confidant  of  Pompeius, 
and  greeted  them  both  with  loud  applause  when  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Circus :  he  smiled  when  the  un- 
fledged youngsters  who  had  rioted  with  Catilina  spoke 
among  themselves  of  his  illustrious  friend  by  the  name 

«  Ep.2hG.  of  Cnaeus  Cicero.^  It  was  indeed  his  constant  endeavour 
it.  1. 16.)  ^^  gtand  well  with  all  parties  in  Rome,  as  far  as  his  politi- 
cal principles  allowed ;  and  in  this  he  was  successful :  his 
kind  and  conciliatory  demeanour  gained  him  the  good  will 
even  of  Catilina's  reckless  adherents,  whom  his  severity 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot  had  naturally  alienated  from 

3  Ep.  24, 6.    him.^ 

(Alt*  i.  19.) 

comp*2i.'6.      But,  with  regard  to  his    relations    with    Pompeius, 

(,Att.  i.  16.)       _^,  iTi*  1  11 

Cicero  had  another  important  reason,  and  a  nobler  one 
too,  for  remaining  firm  to  him.  This  he  explains  clearly 
in  the  following  words  to  his  friend: — "As  things  now 
stand,  any  diiference  between  me  and  Pompeius  cannot 
fail  to  occasion  the  most  terrible  discord  in  the  State.  I 
have  therefore  taken  all  possible  care  that  no  such  difTer- 
ence  should  arise :  and  this,  not  so  as  to  involve  any  depar- 
ture from  my  own  sound  principles,  but  so  as  to  turn  him 
if  possible  to  better  thoughts,  and  cause  him  to  abandon 
somewhat  of  his  mischievous  love  of  popularity :  and  this 
you  may  know,  that  he  now  speaks  of  my  political  con- 
duct, against  which  many  persons  had  prejudiced  him, 
with  more  praise  than  he  does  of  his  own  deeds.  For  he 
bears  me  this  witness,  that  whilst  he  only  served  the  Stato. 
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essfully,  I  saved  it  How  far  his  speaking  In  this 
ner  may  be  of  service  to  me,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
)ubtedl7  useful  to  the  State.     What  if  I  should  like- 

succeed  in  inspiring  better  thoughts  into  Caesar." '  ^  £/i.s6, 6. 
ro's  political  system  may  be  thus  briefly  described :  — iAtt.i.  i. 

people  are  lawless  and  ungovernable;  among  the 
icians  are  many  unworthy  members  who  flatter  them 
make  common  cause  with  them.  This  ought  to  bind 
Optimates  the  closer  together;  but  they  are  few  in 
ber,  and  stand  in  need  of  some  great  leader  under 
m  to  marshal  themselves.  Fompeius  has  at  present 
greatest  name ;  true^  he  is  too  much  bent  on  gaining 
ilarity^  and  that  not  always  in  the  most  creditable  way 
st  he  is  an  Optimate  at  heart ;  and  as  the  only  heir  of 
a,  though  he  might  wish  to  relax  the  chord  which  his 
ecessor  had  too  tightly  strained,  he  would  never  aban- 
the  Republic,  that  many-toned  instrument  which  a  rude 
h  might  so  easily  destroy,  to  the  reckless  hands  of  the 
lie,  and  of  the  Magnates  who  count  upon  them.  In 
view  he  considered  himself  and  Fompeius,  in  spite  of 
foibles  which  the  latter  so  frequently  displayed,  as  the 
niards  of  the  [Republic.  And  he  had  indeed  good  rea- 
in  after  times  to  look  back  with  pleasure  and  self- 
obation  on  the  three  yeai*8  succeeding  his  Consulate. 

Senate,  that  rock  on  which  Home's  greatness  rested, 
igh  shaken  and  soon  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  was  as 
erect  to  "outward  view,  honoured  and  powerful ;  and 
!ro  after  his  glorious  Consulate,  and  especially  since 
Qoble  Catulus  was  no  more,  stood  first  in  reputation 
ng  its  members.  Proof  of  this  was  given  during  the 
sulate  of  Metellus  and  Afranius,  when  dangerous  dis- 
ances  having  broken  out  in  Gaul,  certain  Consulars 
3  to  be  chosen  by  lot  to  send  there.  The  lot  fell  first 
Cicero ;  but  aU  the  senators  declared  with  one  accord 
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that  he  must  not  leave  the  city.     A  similar  resolution  was 

next  made  in  the  case  of  Pompeius.     This  was  one  of  the 

brightest  days  in  Cicero's  life ;   and  the  honour  was  one 

Ep,24,3.    which  he  had  well  merited.^      Six  years  later  he  wrote 

»  Ep.  J4R,  4.  tl^us  to  the  Proconsul  Lentulus  ^ :  ^*  I  bear  in  mind  that 

(Dw.i.9.)    ^^pJJJg  jjjy  Consulship,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  so  firm  a 

foundation  was  laid  for  the  stability  of  the  Senate,  that 
none  need  wonder  at  the  courage  and  authority  that  body 
exhibited  at  the  nones  of  December* ;  and  likewise  that 
down  to  the  Consulship  of  Caesar  and  Bibulus,  whilst  my 
opinion,  though  that  of  a  private  citizen,  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  Senate,  the  sentiments  of  the  Good  Men 
were  almost  all  alike." 

But  there  was  one  more  farsighted  than  Pompeius  or  Ci- 
cero, who  nourished  bolder  projects  than  the  former,  and  was 
gifted  with  greater  power  to  bring  them  into  execution ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Cicero  mentions  the  name 
3  j?p.  26, 6.  of  Ca3sar  at  the  close  of  the  passage  above  quoted  %  express- 
ing a  doubtful  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in  bringing  him 
to  a  better  mind.  Such  hope  might  well  be  doubtful;  for 
he  must  already  have  anticipated  what  he  says  at  a  later 
period,  in  his  brilliant  description  of  the  Optimates  ia  his 
speech  for  Sestius.  He  there  calls  them  "  the  rock  and 
defence  of  ceremonies  and  auspices;  of  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  dignity  of  the  Senate ;  of  ancient  cus- 
tom, of  law  and  justice ;  of  credit,  of  the  provinces,  of  the 
allies ;  of  war,  of  glory,  and  of  empire."  "  Greater,"  he 
says,  ^^  are  the  power  and  resources  of  our  enemies  than  of 
our  defenders ;  since  rash  and  reckless  men  are  driven  for* 
ward  by  the  slightest  hint,  and  are  ready  enough  to  revolfe 
ascainst  the  State  of  their  own  accord ;  so  that  the  better 
men,  anxious  to  preserve  peace  even  at  the  expense  of 

*  On  which  day  the  condemnation  of  the  Catilinarians  was  passed. 
FhccOf  40. 
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dignity,  often  lose  both  by  delay  and  hesitation.  But 
those  who  would  help  the  Optimates  to  defend  the  Com- 
monwealth, either  betray  them  from  caprice,  or  shrink 
from  them  through  timidity.  Thus  the  Optimates  are  left 
to  stand  alone/'  * 

There  were  indeed  but  few  in  the  Senate  to  whom 
Cicero  could  look  with  any  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
State.     Hortensius,  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and 
most  influential  of  the  senators,  had  given  a  strong  proof 
of  defective  judgment  in  the  affair  of  Clodius;  Cato  spoke 
in  the  Senate  **  as  though  he  were  living  in  Plato's  republic, 
not  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  people  of  Romulus."  *     His>  Ep.K.iAu. 
severity  against  the  knights  in  the  above  mentioned  affair 
had  widened  the  breach  between  that  order  and  the  Senate ; 
Favonios  was  only  "  Cato's  ape ; "  he  caricatured  his  pat- 
tern, and  displayed  his  own  incapacity.  The  noble  Catulus 
died  the  same  year  that  Caesar  returned  from  Spain  (694); 
of  him  Cicero  says,  **  Neither  the  storms  of  danger,  nor 
the  breeze  of  honour,  neither  fear  nor  hope,  could  ever 
seduce  him  from  the  principles  of  his  life."^    Elsewhere  s  Prosest.Ai. 
he  sayB :  **  I  now  tread  the  path  of  the  Optimates  without 
a  patron  and  without  a  companion."  ^    Besides  these  there  s  Ep.  25. 4.  : 
ircre  indeed  but  few  exceptions  to  the  character  he  gives  ^'^*^'  **  ^'^ 
of  the  remaining  senators :  '^  They  think  they  touch  the 
d^y  with  their  fingers,  if  they  have  bearded  mullets  in  their 
iak-ponde,  which  come  to  feed  from  their  hands;  little  care 
have  they  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Bepublic."  t  ^  4  irp.  %.  e. 


{AU.  ii.  I.) 


*  Pro  Sesth,  46,  47.  In  this  speech'  Cicero  describes  the  Optimates,  in 
kit  now  of  the  word  (the  best  citizeDs)^  at  full  length. 

t  [We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Cicero  covertly  includes  both  Lucullus  and 
BoRenshis  in  this  charge  of  unworthy  trifling.  Yarro  (de  Me  Bust  m,  17.) 
pvci  a  carious  description  of  their  fish-ponds.  Lucullus,  it  is  said,  '*  cut 
Arni^  a  mountain**  to  introduce  sea  water  into  his  preserve  ;  for  which 
Fompous  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Xerxes  Togatus.  (Pompeius  was  par- 
Midj  j^ous  of  his  Asiatic  victories.)  Hortensius,  we  are  told  by  Macro- 

s  2 
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In  looking  through  the  letters  of  this  period  we  seem  to 
be  contemplating  the  plot  of  a  well  contrived  tragedy. 
We  have  before  us  Pompeius,  who  after  having  done  his 
part  towards  shaking  the  fabric  of  the  State,  now  at  the 
summit  of  his  greatness,  returns  to  Kome,  but  only  to  see 
the  last  rays  of  his  fortune  extinguished;  Caesar,  con- 
scious  of  his  powers  and  of  his  superior  influence,  watching 
the  moment  which  was  to  give  full  scope  for  their  display ; 
the  State  itself  scarcely  escaped  from  the  ruin  with  which 
Catilina  had  threatened  it,  governed  by  men  who  were, 
with  few  exceptions,  incapable  and  selfish  voluptuaries; 
the  people  for  the  most  part  a  lawless  and  undisciplined 
rabble,  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  would  flatter  and 
court  them  by  supplying  their  wants,  or  gratifying  their 
love  of  pleasure ;  the  solemnities  of  religion  outraged  by 
a  Clodius,  and  the  culprit  acquitted  by  oorrupt  judges 
through  the  oversight  of  an  Hortensius ;  the  virtues  of  a 
Cato  in  such  a  community  utterly  lost;  in  a  word  we  see 
the  Kepublic  ripe  for  destruction.  Finally,  amidst  this 
gloom  and  danger,  we  behold  one  man  who,  loving  his 
country  with  a  patriot's  ardour,  turns  fondly  to  the  good 
old  times,  though  himself  a  son  of  these  latter  days;  sees. 
»  Ep.2i,2.  the  fatal  moment  approach*;  hastens  his  own  ruin  by  pro* 
voking  a  scoundrel ;  and  leans  for  support  on  a  chieftain 
who  will  abandon  him  in  the  time  of  need,  only  to  fall 
himself  after  preparing  a  place  for  one  yet  mightier,  des-r 
tined  in  his  turn  to  destroy  the  Republic  altogether.  The 
interest  of  the  tragedy  is  heightened  by  the  circum-t 
stance,  that  Caesar,  the  man  on  whose  destinies  all  turns,  Is 
scarcely  brought  before  our  notice  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.     His  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the 

bius  (Satunif  li.  9.),  moistened  his  planes  with  wine.    For  the  extraTagance 
,of  the^Boman  fish-pco^ds  Aoe  FUn.  Hist  NaL  ix.  80. ;  Martial,  z.  30.] 

•  ■  '        '  J 
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latest;  and  the  words  have  an  ominous  sound — ^^Csesar, 
for  whom  the  breeze  now  blows  most  favourably."* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  Cicero's  life  which 
is  not  devoted  to  politics.  We  find  him  full  of  occupation 
as  a  public  advocate.  Besides  the  oration  against  Metellus 
already  mentioned,  it  appears  from  his  letters  that  he  de- 
livered many  speeches  the  same  year^  which  like  that  are 
no  longer  extant.  And  as  patron  he  defended  P.  Corne- 
lius Sulla  in  one  which  we  still  possess,  and  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year  693,  he 
delivered  the  speeches  against  Clodius,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment only  is  preserved  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.^  Tt  '^^Ifj^i^^Q: 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  those  he 
addressed  to  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of  Pompeius  on 
the  same  occasion,  of  which  he  speaks  himself  in  such 
high  terms.*  The  speech  for  the  poet  Archias  should  ^^^•.J^j;^*- 
probably  be  referred  to  the  same  year ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing he  defended  (in  a  speech  no  longer  extant)  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  subsequently  the  brother-in-law  of  Pompeius, 
against  Favonius,  who  had  assailed  him  with  a  charge  of 
bribery.*  Meanwhile  he  collected  such  of  his  politicaP^J>»-.26.7; 
orations  as  be  considered  most  important,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  which,  as  they  were  all  delivered  during  his  Con- 
sulship, he  called  his  consular  orations.  This  collection  he 
wished  to  bring  into  general  notice  in  order  to  kindle  in 
the  Boman  youth  emulation  of  the  models  there  displayed 
of  true  nobility  and  greatness.t 

*  £p.  26,  6.  (Att,  ii.  1.)  CasaTf  cujus  nuTic  venH  valde  sunt  secundi, 
t  Cieeio  himself  enamerates  these  twelve  speeches  {Ep,  26, 2.,  Att  il. 
1.)  1.  In  Senatu  KaL  Jan,  (contra  RvUum),  2.  Ad  populum  de  lege 
agraria,  3.  De  Othone  (now  lost).  4.  Pro  Rafnrio.  5.  De  proscrip- 
ioFwnfiUia.  6.  Quiun  provinciam  in  concione  deposuit  (both.  lost).  7 — 10. 
CatUttuuia.  1 1,  12.  Two  shorter  speeches  on  the  Lex  Agraria  (the  third 
Against  Bullus ;  the  other  we  do  not  know  of).    In  Ep*  19»  6.  we  may 
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In  the  year  694  he  wrote,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 

1  Ep.u,B.    history  of  his  Consulship.^      The  Greek  he  sent  to  Atti- 

ous,  in  order  that  he  might  look  it  over,  and  point  out  any 
departure  from  the  pure  Attic  idiom.  He  describes  the 
great  care  and  attention  with  which  he  had  composed  this 
work,  endeavouring  to  keep  close  to  the  rules  and  ezam- 

2  Bp.  36. 1.    pies  of  Isocrates  and  Aristotle.^     From  the  same  passage 

we  may  also  conclude  that  he  had  not  been  sparing  of  self- 
commendation.  He  sent  the  work  likewise  to  the  philo- 
sopher Posidonius  of  Khodes,  in  order  to  stimulate  him  to 
write  upon  the  same  subject  with  greater  skill  and  elegance 
of  style.*  He  next  composed  a  poem  upon  his  Consul- 
ship in  the  Latin  language,  a  fragment  of  which  is  pre- 

» jpo.  29.  (Qti.  served  in  his  twenty-ninth  letter.^ 

Besides   these  occupations,  and  numerous  others,  in  j 
which  he  was  engaged,  we  find  him  deep  in  the  study  of 
the  works  of  celebrated  authors :  for  instance  in  those  of 
Dicaearchus  the  Aristotelian,  whose  political  writings  he  : 

"  £p.  27, 2.    warmly  praises.*     His  appetite  for  knowledge  was  voni- 
cious.     His  friend  Faetus  the  amiable  and  sportive  epica-  : 
rean,  in  whose  society  he  often  took  refuge  from  severe  ^ 
labours,  and  with  whom  we  become  better  acquainted  from  ; 
many  subsequent  letters,   had  presented  him  with  the  ' 
library  of  Servius  Claudius,  whose  property  he  had  inhe-  ' 
rited.     Claudius  had  died  in  Greece,  or  at  all  events  had 
left  his  books  there,  and  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus :  ^'  Aa 
you  love  me,  as  you  trust  I  love  you,  set  your  friendly' 
your  clients,  your  guests,  and  even  your  freedmen  and' 

sec  a  proof  that  Cicero,  after  delivering  a  speech,  was  wont  to  polish  andi 
make  additions  to  it. 

*  Atticus  likewise  narrated  the  Consulship  of  Cicero  in  Greek,  Ep,  86* 
1.,  and  Corn.  Nepos,  vit  Att    Others  did  the  same.    See  Ep.  27,  2.  [wheM 
8chUtz,  Emesti,  &c.  suppose  such  to  have  been  the  case  with  Herodes,  i 
whom  Cicero  sajs,  conjur<i8se  maHem  quam  restitisse  conjuratUmi  si  iBu 
mihi  audiendum  putarem.'] 
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slaves,  to  work,  to  see  that  no  scrap  may  be  lost.  Daily 
do  I  find  more  refreshment  in  these  studies  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  Porum."*  He  thus  sought  to  win  for  himself,  i  Ep.  25. «.: 
and  through  himself  for  the  Soman  world,  those  laurels oJw.^i*.^.^** 
which  had  hitherto  adorned  the  Greeks;  and  he  was  aware 
how  far  he  had  already  been  successful :  he  says  to  Atti- 
cus,  *^  I  have  made  the  Greeks  jealous."^  2  sp.  26. 1. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  these  occupations,  and  so  diligent  in  '^  ^  *  **^ 
the  employment  of  his  time,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
desire  to  keep  aloof  from  the  diversions  which  pleased  the 
generality  of  the  people,  both  high  and  low.  To  escape 
from  the  gladiatorial  shows  given  by  the  Consul  Metellus, 
be  retired  to  Antium,  where  he  possessed  an  estate.^  ^J/'-.^^j'- 
Here  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  with  the  publi- 
eation  of  his  twelve  consular  speeches. 

Men  whose  fiiculties  are  devoted  to  political  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  are  frequently  found  to  display  a  certain 
d^ree  of  coldness  in  the  tenderer  relations  of  life.     It  is 
a  delightful  spectacle  where  the  great  statesman  and  scho- 
lar appears  likewise  in  the  character  of  the  affectionate 
husband,  father,  and  friend.  Thus  it  was  with  Cicero  ;  and 
it  is  touching  to  hear  him  pour  out  his  whole  heart  to  his 
friend  just  after  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Clodius,  when  all 
die  hopes  he  had  built  on  the  Equestrian  order  were  dashed 
to  the  ground,  under  the  Consulate  of  Afranius.     In  the 
aheence  of  Atticus  and  of  his  beloved  brother,  he  says 
Iris  only  hours  of  recreation  are  those  which  he  spends  with 
Us  wife,  his  dear  daughter,  and  his  sweet  infant  Cicero^  ;^  sp.^,]. 
and  again  after  uttering  imprecations  on  the  false  and  self- 
idi  connexions  of  the  Forum :  "  Neither  my  hours  of  toil 
orrest,  neither  business  nor  idleness,  neither  my  public  nor 
■7  domestic   life,  can   dispense  any   longer  with  your 
iociety  and  advice,  so  valuable  on  every  matter  in  which  I 

Ml  concerned."  *  5  Ep.  2?.  2. 

„  .  iAu.i.17.) 
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The  passages  in  which  he  mentions  his  brother  Quintus 
at  this  period  deserve  particular  attention.     He  describes 

1  i?p.  32. 1.  him  as  a  man  of  sanguine  and  irritable  temperament  ^ 
friendly  and  genial^  easily  offended,  but  as  easily  pacified; 
tender-hearted^  and  possessed  of  great  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition. But  these  qualities,  though  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  understanding,  were  not  based  upon  strength  oi 
character  or  will ;  and  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  into  what 
errors  such  a  disposition  could  lead  him.  That  Quintus 
possessed  considerable  talent  is  evident  from  the  long 
letter  his  elder  brother  addressed  to  him  when  he  was  Pro- 

s  £p.29.<Q«. praetor  of  the  province  of  AsiaS  whither  he  was  sent  in 
693,  the  year  after  he  had  held,  in  conjunction  with  CaBsar. 
the  office  of  Pr»tor.  It  is  true  he  was  free  from  the  commor 
vices  of  Koman  governors,  corruption  and  avarice ;;  bul 
his  fault  was  that  he  trusted  others  too  easily,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  wanting  in  that  vigorous  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit  of  justice  which  is  the  first  virtue  of  everj 
man  who  fills  an  official  station,  whether  it  be  great  oi 
small.  In  many  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  we  perceive 
how  much  he  had  it  at  heart,  that  his  brother's  conduct 
should  be  above  reproach.  Nothing  mean  or  dishonour 
able,  he  felt,  ought  to  attach  to  the  name  of  Cicero,  the 
name  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  chief  of  the 
Optimates.  On  this  account  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  get  his  brother's  office  prolonged  a  second  year,  hoping 
he  might  thus  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  first.  It  was  ii 
fact  prolonged  to  a  third  year,  against  the  wishes  of  both 
and  thereupon  the  elder  Cicero  addressed  the  younger  ii 
the  long  letter  with  which  the  present  period  closes;  i 
letter  which  might  rather  be  called  a  treatise  on  the  righ' 
government  of  a  province.  So  rich  in  fact  is  it  in  th< 
noblest  political  principles  and  moral  axioms,  and  in  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  to  a  people  to  whom  he  owed  mucl 
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of  his  own  mental  culture,  so  full  of  worldly  wisdom,  and 
betraying  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so 
pure,  moreover,  and  lofty  is  the  style  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  it  deserves  to  be  considered  a  model  of  its  kind. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  true  fraternal  affec* 
tion,  endeavouring  to  efface  or  mitigate  the  sense  of  a  bro* 
ther's  errors  by  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues.  Nor  is 
this  affection  less  strongly  displayed  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
on  occasion  of  some  domestic  disagreements  between  him 
and  Quintus,  who  was  his  friend's  brother-in-law.*  To-*  Jsip.22. i, 
wards  his  brother^s  son,  Cicero  entertained  similar  kind 
feelings.^  He  was  an  indulgent  master  to  his  slaves, '^-.^y.^*- 
where  they  deserved  his  kindness.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod we  shall  be  gratified  with  observing  his  relations  with 
l^ro.  In  one  of  his  present  letters  he  laments  the  death 
of  his  reader  Sositheus^  and  the  words  are  worth  remark- '£^Jf'*- 
ing:  ''His  death  has  distressed  me  more  than  a  slave's 
death  should.'' 

There  are  three  letters  only  extant  of  the  year  692,  and 
none  of  these  addressed  to  Atticus,  who  seems  to  have 
gone  to  Greece  towards  the  end  of  this  year.  There  are 
8even  of  693,  all  addressed  to  the  same  correspondent, 
with  the  exception  of  one  to  C.  Antonius.  Of  the  yeai| 
494,  besides  the  long  epistle  to  Quintus  already  men- 
tioned^  we  have  six  lettters,  all  to  Atticus :  of  these  the 
tfth  is  dated  from  Tusculum.  After  the  Ides  of  March 
694,  Cicero  went  into  the  country.  He  returned  to  Kome 
from  his  Pompeian  villa,  on  the  12th  of  May.*  On  the^  jsp.fs,\, 
Ist  of  June  we  find  him  journeying  to  Antium,  froni 
whence  he  seems  to  have  proceeded  to  another  of  his 
estates^;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  he' £p. 96,1. 
was  again  in  Home.  He  could  not  at  tliis  period 
gntify  that  ardent  desire  for  a  life  of  studious  retire^ 

Mit  in  the  country,  which  he  already  expresses  in  such 
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strong  terms.  Melancholy  circumstances  gare  him  ihore 
leisure  in  the  year  next  ensuing,  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine^  after  saying  a  few  words  on  his  character  in 
general. 

Many  and  bitter  are  the  charges  to  which  Cicero  has 
mvi.^2t*'  ^®®^  subjected.  Dio  Cassius,  for  instance,  says  * :  **  Ci- 
cero pretended  that  the  balance  of  the  State  was  in  his 
hands,  and  gave  the  Senate  and  people  to  understand 
that  whichever  scale  he  threw  the  weight  into,  would  un- 
doubtedly sink.  He  was  a  mere  timeserver,  and  passedj^ 
now  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other,  in  order  to  curry  favour 
alternately  with  each."  But  if  we  read  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  the  letters  hitherto  brought  before  us,  we  shall 
surely  pass  a  different  judgment  upon  him.  Cicero's  in- 
tentions towards  his  country  were  upright ;  but  no  hand 
less  powerful  than  Csesar's  could  have  extricated  it  from 
the  confusion  in  which  it  was  then  involved,  Cicero  was 
no  Cassar.  He  aimed  at  preserving ;  an  object  no  longer 
to  be  attained  in  the  straight  and  honest  course  trodden 
by  the  great  men  of  Rome's  better  days.  Caesar  found  it 
equally  impossible  to  bring  his  bold  conceptions  to  effect 
by  the  methods  of  right  and  justice.  Nor  can  we  wonder, 
however  we  must  lament  it,  that  in  times  so  corrupt  as 
these,  even  Cicero  should  not  have  been  altogether  free 
from  prevalent  errors  and  defects.  His  early  connexion 
with  Catilina  has  been  already  noticed,  and  the  compact, 
not  less  discreditable,  which  existed  apparently  between 
him  and  Antonius ;  as  likewise  his  defence  of  that  worth* 
less  man,  who  had  committed  such  illegal  acts  in  Mace- 
donia. We  are  surprised  also  at  the  lukewarmness  he  at 
first  manifested  in  the  case  of  Clodius* ;  nor,  finally,  can 
we  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  conscious  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion, deserving  often  no  better  name  than  vanity,  which 

*  Ep,  18,  3.  (Att  I  13.)  :  noametipsi,  qui  Lycurgci  a  ptincipio  fiiisstmuSt 
quotidie  demitigamur. 
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obtrudes  itself  upon  us  in  many  passages  of  his  letters.* 
On  the  other  hand^  our  reprobation  of  these  failings  is  in 
a  great  measure  softened  hy  the  candour  and  freedom  with 
which  he  discusses  all  his  concerns  with  his  friend.  Other 
pleasing  features  in  his  character  are  the  disinterested 
spirit  of  which  we  have  such  numerous  indications  in  his 
I  correspondence  (for  example  Ep,  29,  9.);  the  genuine 
humanity  of  his  disposition,  of  which  among  others  there  ^ 
is  an  unmistakeable  proof  in  his  twenty-second  letter ;  and 
his  gratitude  to  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  real 
and  lasting  benefits.t  Who  can  read  without  emotion 
these  words  in  his  letter  to  his  brother  ?  ^  "  Had  fate  i  sp.  29, 9. 
transplanted  you  amongst  rude  and  barbarous  nations,  "  '^'^'  ' 
snch  as  Africa,  Spain,  or  Gaul,  your  sense  of  humanity 
would  indeed  have  prompted  you  to  make  every  provision 
for  iheiv  welfare  and  advantage.  But  placed  as  you  are 
over  a  nation  which  is  the  seat  and  home  of  humanity 
itadbf,  and  from  whence  it  has  penetrated  to  others,  truly 
you  are  bound  to  exercise  it  in  their  behalf  from  whom  we 
have  ourselves  derived  it." 

How  amiable  Cicero  appears  as  a  husband,  a  father,  or 
a  firiend,  lias  already  been  noticed.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  sure  and  irrefragable.  He  enters  into  no  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions on  love  or  friendship  in  his  letters,  but  contents 
himself  with  imparting  to  his  friend  the  tone  and  senti- 
ments of  his  heart.  But  we  must  make  a  distinction 
between  his  letters  to  Atticus,  Quintus,  and  some  of  his 
more  intimate  friends,  and  such  as  are  written  to  mere 
political  allies,  concerning  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
expresses  himself  with  some  severity  to  Atticus  in  his 

*  HofW  ofteD  too  in  his  speeches  :  O  noiuB  ilhs  Deccmhres,  qua  me  consule 
fuutis  !  quem  ego  diem  vere  natalem  hujtia  urbis  aut  certe  salutarem  appeliare 
pauum.    Pro  Place.  40. 

t  Pietasj  ffravissimum  et  aanetlssimttm  nomen.    Ep.  148,  1.  (J9/t7.  i  9.) 
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1  Att.  i.  18.  twenty-third  letter.^  In  the  one  class  we  see  Cicero  the 
statesman  pourtrayed ;  in  the  other  the  man  himself. 

And  now  his  political  firmness  was  to  be  exposed  to  ^ 
severe  trial.  The  close  of  the  year  694  drew  near;  Cflssar, 
his  Propraetorship  having  expired,  had  returned  from  Spain, 
where  in  the  midst  of  his  legions  he  had  acted  as  an  inde- 

« Appian.     pendent  sovereign.*     The  Consulship  of  the  next  year 

'   awaited  his  acceptance.     Cicero  foresaw  that  an  agrarian 

law  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Pompeius  would  immedi- 

»  «p.  M.3-  ately  be  brought  forward.'  Nor  could  he  doubt  as  to  the 
further  projects  which  Cassar  cherished  in  his  mind.  Cor-^ 
nelius  Balbus,  the  Propraetor's  intimate  friend,  came  to  him 
with  the  assurance  that  Cassar  intended  to  consult  him  and 
Pompeius  on  all  his  measures;  and  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  effect  an  union  between  the  latter  and  Cms* 

*  Ep.  28. 3.  sus  *,  for  these  two  were  now  enemies,  and  the  panegyric 
Crassus  had  pronounced  in  the  Senate  upon  Cicero,  the 
day   Pompeius   was   questioned  concerning  the  affair  of 

\aha?\\.)  Clodius*,  was  no  doubt  mainly  intended  for  that  states?- 
man's  annoyance.  Pompeius  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
extort  from  the  Senate  a  ratification  of  the  bold  and  arbi- 
trary arrangements  he  had  made  in  the  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.     LucuUus  was  foremost  in  opposing  him, 

l:Al?9.*°'^*  ft^d  was  seconded  by  Crassus.*  But  Cajsar,  who  had 
already  attracted  Crassus  to  himself,  found  the  means  of 
gaining  Pompeius  likewise,  and  this  he  effected  by  pro- 
mising him  the  confirmation  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  with  or 
without  the  ratification  of  the  Senate.  Pompeius  and 
Crassus  were  accordingly,  reconciled  with  each  other,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  promote  Ceesar's  eleo* 
tion.  Crassus,  who  possessed  unbounded  wealth,  did  not 
spare  his  gold ;  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
first  triumvirate.*     But  to   Caesar  it  was  of  no  small 

*  yarro  wi^te  a  fipecifie  traet  on  this  allianee.,  which  he  cjaUa  « triple* 
headed  monster,  rpucdpayoy,  [in  allosion  to  Qerbems].  Appian,  JB,C.U*9 
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sonsequence  that  Cicero  should  be  included  also  in  this 
eague;  a  man  fio  highly  favoured  by  the  people,  so  much 
M>nsidered  by  the  Senate  and  the -knights,  could  not  ful 
x>  add  force  and  authority  to  his  schemes.  Cicero,  on  his 
part,  felt,  as  he  wrote  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  Atticus, 
that  a  grave  and  arduous  crisis  of  his  life  was  at  hand. 
Clodius  was  aspiring  to  the  Tribunate,  and  used  such 
threatening  language  against  him,  that  he  already  thought 
of  Bummonin^c  his  friend  to  his  aid.^    Should  he  unite  him-  >  Ep,  26,  a. 

(Att.  ii.  1.) 

self  now  with  Csesar  and  his  associates,  doubtless  it  would 
seeure  his  safety :  but  he  must  sacrifice  his  political  prin- 
ci^es.  Should  he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  the  proffered 
allianee,  not  only  would  he  risk  the  loss  of  that  influence 
in  the  State  which  he  alone  could  at  this  moment  wield, 
but  his  life  itself  was  in  danger.  "  With  Pompeius,"  he 
writes*-*,  **I  am  closely  connected;  it  rests  with  me  whether*  j^p.  »,8. 
I  choose  to  ally  myself  with  Cassar  also.  In  that  case 
my  foes  will  be  conciliated ;  with  the  multitude  I  shall 
remain  at  peace ;  my  old  age  may  hope  for  tranquillity. 
But  my  decision  is  guided  by  the  maxims  I  have  myself 
laid  down  in  the  third  book  of  my  poem  on  my  Consulate  : 
*  Keep  thou  the  path,  which  thou  troddest  in  thy  youth, 
and  foUowedst  as  Consul  with  brave  heart  and  manly 
virtue.  Stand  fast  therein,  and  wax  in  renown  and  good 
men^s  approbation.'  *  This  is  the  precept  of  Calliope  her- 
self, inscribed  by  me  in  a  volume  replete  with  genuine 
aristocratic  principles,  and  my  motto  shall  always  be  that 
of  Hector :  — 


*  Interea  cttrsus  ^uos  prima  a  parte  juoeniUB^ 

Quosque  adeo  consul  virtute  animoque  panuti, 
Hos  retinCy  atque  augefanuiMy  laudesqite  bonorum* 

f  Horn.  II  xil  243. 
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CiGSAB'S  FIRST  CONSULATE. 


* 


BOOK  III. 


CJESAR'S  FIRST  CONSULATE* 


The  Triumvirate^  as  it  is  called^  of  Cassar^  Crassus^  and 
Pompeius,  of  which  however  there  could  be  no  formal 
or  public  recognition^  was  established  at  the  end  of  the 
year  preceding;  and  Cicero  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
show  whether  the  expressions  quoted  from  his  last  letter 
were  merely  transient  ebullitions  of  the  excited  feeling 
which  often  causes  a  man  to  overestimate  his  own  powers^ 
or  whether  he  was  indeed  the  statesman  qualified  to  save 
the  Republic  from  impending  ruin.*  From  the  tone  which 
prevails  in  the  first  letters  of  the  period  on  which  we  are 
now  entering^  it  is  evident  that  he  laboured  under  great 
depression  of  spirits  and  bitter  indignation,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  public  affairs^ 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  three  chiefs,  their 
creatures  and  dependants.!     Nor,  remembering  the  light 
in  which  he  always  regarded  the  period  of  his  own  admi- 
lustration,  can  we  wonder  at  his  mortification. 

*  We  have  twenty-three  letters  of  this  period,  all  addressed  to  'Atticus, 
oeept  one  to  Quintus.  In  the  early  months  of  this  year,  we  find  Cicero 
M  his  estates,  and  the  first  letter  is  dated  from  Tusculum  ;  from  the  second 
tBthe  sixth,  fix>m  his  villa  at  Antium  ;  the  seventh  from  Tres  Tabemse ;  the 
ti|^  fipCHn  Forom  Appii ;  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  from  his  house  at 
Fomia  ;  and  the  remaining  nine  from  Borne. 

t  £p.  30,  5.  {AiL  ii.  4.)  Staiui  nihil  jam  de  republica  cogitare,  £p»  33, 
^  {Au,  ii.  7.)  Cvpio  iHonan  naufragui  ex  terra  intueri. 


; 
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Whether  it  were  owing  to  this  state  of  feeling,  or 

whether  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Atticus,  Cicero 

quitted  the  city  early  in  the  year  (perhaps  in  February), 

\¥l\Y^\'':    and  repaired  to  his  villa  at  Tusculum^  to  divert  himself 

{Atit  II.  4.)  ^ 

with  his  studies.     He  next  visited  and  resided  for  a  while 
at  some  of  his  other  estates.     He  wished  to  compose  a 

>  J&P.32, 1.  geographical  work^,  in  order  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his 

^  "'  *'  country  in  this  branch  of  science,  as  he  had  done  in  others, 
and  display  the  capacities  of  the  Roman  genius  and  Ian- 
guage  in  a  fresh  field  of  knowledge.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  provided  himself  with  Greek  books  treating  on  the 
subject.  His  friend  urged  him  to  set  to  work;  but  he 
lacked  the  energy  and  freedom  of  mind  necessary  for  such 
an  undertaking.  ^^  I  am  become  a  perfect  idler,"  he  wrote 
to  Atticus  from  Antium,  whither  he  had  gone  from  Tus- 

s  j?p.32,i.  culum';  *^I  amuse  myself  with  reading,  or  with  counting 
the  waves :  the  idea  of  composition  is  hateful  to  me."     He 

*  Ep. 30, b.  says  further  in  the  first  letter  of  the  present  period*: 
"I  am  firmly  resolved  to  think  no  more  about  public 
affairs.     In  these  times  the  life  of  every  good  man  is  inse- 

»  Ep.  40. 2.  cure."  Again  he  writes  from  his  Formian  villa  in  April* : 
"So  utterly  unnerved  am  I,  that  I  feel  I  would  rather 
live  under  the  sway  of  a  tyrant,  in  the  idleness  in  which  I 
am  now  languishing,  than  engage  again  in  public  strife, 
though  with  the  best  prospects  of  success."  He  studied  to 
assume  an  asj^ect  of  deep  melancholy :  and  he  accordingly 
avoided  the  games  which  were  held  at  Antium  during  his 

«  Ep.  37.      residence  in  the  vicinity.^ 

C»sar's  grand  design  now  approached  its  fulfilment 
Fompeius  had  played  into  his  hands  admirably;  and,  though 
many  might  regard  the  elder  statesman  as  Cicero  once  did, 
he  must  have  felt  conscious  in  his  own  mind  how  insigni- 
ficant a  part  he  was  beginning  to  act  in  public  affairs,  and 
been  the  more  induced  to  attach  himself  to  the  younger 


(Ait.  ii.  10.) 
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and  stronger.  Cassar  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  connexion 
with  Pompeins.  His  success  in  persuading  the  Senate  to 
ratify  all  that  had  been  done  in  Asia^  involved  no  sacrifice 
whatever  on  his  own  part;  while  Fompeius,  who  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart,  became  in  consequence  firmly 
bound  to  him.  And  now,  his  reputation  once  again  en« 
hanced  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers  by  this  alliance, 
Pompeius  for  a  time  felt  renewed  strength,  and  even  ven- 
tored,  at  least  in  Cicero's  opinion,  to  cherish  dreams  of 
monarchy.^  Many  influential  men  among  his  adherents  ^  £;*.  43,  i. 
supported  Cassar's  projects ;  and  the  latter,  by  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  Pompeius  and  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Cnissus,  begot  a  notion,  that  nothing  could  with. 
stand  the  compact  he  had  founded.  He  had  won  them 
over  by  the  argument  that  their  mutual  hostility  could  not 
£eu1  to  enhance  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Cicero  and 
Cato ;  while  an  union  of  interests  would  reduce  them  to 
insignificance.^  He  was  conscious  withal  that  his  rivals  3  piut.crM«. 
would  keep  each  other  in  check ;  while  he,  on  his  part, 
jpreaped  the  fruits  of  their  mutual  alliance.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  was  of  small  advantage  to  the  Optimates  that  they 
snooeeded  in  giving  him  M.  Bibulus  for  a  colleague, 
instead  of  Lucceius,  whom  he  wished  for,  and  with  whom  he 
had  made  a  compact  for  attaining  the  Consulship  together.^  3  sp.  22,5. 
This  election,  to  obtain  which  bribery  had  been  employed, 
and  that  with  the  consent  of  Cato  himself  ^  served  in  the  4  suet  Ju^. 

I    end  only  to  afford  signal  proof  both  of  the  Optimates' -b.' (7.1^9!°* 
weakness  and  of  Csesar's  power.      Gladly  would  Csesar 
I    have  gained  Cicero  too ;  but  in  this  he  failed :  Cicero's 
I    principles  forbade  such  an  alliance ;  so  did  the  pride  which 
i    his  Consulship  had  created  and  fostered  in  him.     But  he 
felt  himself  now  utterly  powerless  to  swim  against  the 
stream.     The  citizens,  he  perceived,  were  getting  weary 
of  him*  —  he  should  be  compelled  to  stand  by,  a  mere*  i^psi,  1. 
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epectator  of  the  mighty  events  which  were  preparing;  he 

could  no  longer  place  confidence  in  those  who  called  them^ 

selves  Optimates,  but  who  showed  him  no  gratitude  for  the 

^  Ep,4%},    great  services  he  had  rendered  their  party*^ :  and  hence  r&- 

<  u.  H.  16.)  g^ijg^  ^jjg  despondency  we  remark  in  him  at  the  beginning 

of  the  year  695.  How  he  came  notwithstanding  to  offer  no 
opposition  to  this  state  of  things  is  easily  explained  from 
his  character  and  circumstances.  He  was  a  man  of  lively 
fancy^  great  in  the  toga,  but  no  hero  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  When  he  wrote  that  letter  to  Attidus,  the 
sp.  38.  last  of  the  past  year  (694)  ^  it  might  possibly  have  appeared 
to  him  a  grand  and  not  altogether  impracticable  idea  to 
lift  his  arm  against  the  possessors  of  power,  and,  if  a  higher 
destiny  so  decreed,  to  bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Republic,  but  a  lively  imagination  is  wont  to  enfeeble 
energy  and  resolution,  and  how  defident  Cicero  was  in 
these  qualities  t  we  shall  have  striking  evidence  in  the 
next  portion  of  his  letters.  Besides,  since  the  days  of 
Marius,  all  the  chief  concerns  of  State  had  come  to  be 
decided  by  arms.  Now  Pompeius  was  the  first  captain  of 
the  time;  Caesar  had  trained  himself  to  war  in  his  province; 
and  the  military  reputation  even  of  Crassus  was  such  that 
he  might  fairly  connect  himself  with  them.|  But  Cicero 
was  no  warrior ;  and  he  might  now  feel  that  this  single 
circumstance  must  decide  his  future  position  in  public 
affairs. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  could  not  gain  over  Cicero,  Caesar 
and  Pompeius  wished  to  find  some  honourable  means  of 

♦  Hortensios  was,  however,  an  exception  to  this. 

f  At  least  at  this  period;  for  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  well  as  during  his 
Consulate,  he  surpassed  himself  in  respect  of  these  virtues. 

X  [Pompeius,  being  summoned  to  bring  the  war  with  Spartacus  to  a  closet, 
had  snatched  from  Crassus  laurels  which  he  had  already  fairly  gained;  but 
Crassus  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  contest  with  the  Marians,  and  had 
won  for  Sulla  the  victory  of  the  Colline  Gate.] 
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getting  rid  of  him.  They  entertained,  it  seems,  at  one  time, 
the  notion  of  sending  him  to  Egjrpt,  to  reconcile  the  king, 
Ptolemseus  Auletes,  with  his  people,  and  to  declare  him  a 
Mend  and  ally  of  the  Komans.*  Cicero,  who  had  heard  of 
this,  or  some  similar  scheme  from  Atticusf,  eagerly  caught 
at  the  idea.  ^  He  had  long  wished  to  visit  Egypt;  thei  £^p.3i.  i.)> 
mission  was  an  honourable  one ;  it  would  remove  him  from 
the  scenes  which  had  become  so  loathsome  to  him ;  and 
(so  spoke  the  flattering  voice  of  self-love),  perhaps,  when 
once  he  had  left  them,  his  countrymen  would  desire  to 
have  him  back  again.  Yet,  by  thus  complying  with  the 
will  of  the  Triumvirs,  he  felt  he  should  incur  reproaches 
from  the  few  who  shared  his  sentiments  in  the  Senate,  and 
principally  from  Cato.^  He  was,  however,  spared  the  diflS-*  Ep.zi,  i. 
cnlty  of  deciding,  for  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground ; 
Ptolemseus  being  forced  by  his  people  to  fly  to  Rome. 
He  bestowed  a  transient  thought  on  the  office  of  Augur, 
a  vacancy  having  been  caused  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus 
Celer^;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  his  mind 
long,  although  he  confesses  to  Atticus  that  this  was  the 

*  Alexander  HL,  king  of  Egypt,  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  Ftole- 
maBOB  Aoletes  raised  to  his  throne.  The  Egyptians  found  themselves  no 
better  off  under  this  yain  and  incapable  monarch,  who  maintained  himself 
only  bj  means  of  Fompeius,  whom  he  loaded  with  presents.  Fompeius 
sought  to  get  for  him  the  title  of  Friend  and  Ally  of  Home,  and  disposed 
Cssar  in  his  interests.  The  Eg3rptian8,  on  the  other  hand,  found  a  patron 
in  Bibulug,  but  he  effected  nothing  for  them.  In  order  to  collect  the  vast 
-  nuns  he  had  promised  his  powerful  allies,  Ftolemseus  oppressed  his  people  ; 
they  rose  against  him,  and  he  fled  to  Rome. 

f  Atticus,  who  had  returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year, 
ipent  the  first  month  of  695  with  Cicero  in  Home,  Ep,  30,  2.  (Att  u.  4.), 
Aod  remained  there  when  the  latter  went  into  the  country.  Early  in  the 
sammer  he  returned  to  Greece,  whither  Cicero's  first  letter  from  Rome  is 
directed.    Ep.  44.  (^AU,  ii,  18.) 

X  See  Cicero's  lamentations  on  the  death  of  Metellus,  in  the  speech  for 
Oselius,  c  24.:  quum  parietem  sape  feriens  ew»,  qui  cum  Q.  Catulo  fuerat 
fiommunis,  crebrq  Catidum^  icspff  jn^  sapissime  rempublicam  nominabaU 
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*  Jp-?».2.  only  bait  with  which  the  Triumvirs  could  tempt  him.* 
He  made  no  effort  to  procure  it ;  nor  surely  would  the 
Triumvirs  have  wished  to  retain  hun  in  such  an  office  in 
Bome. 

But  Cassar  did  not  as  yet  abandon  the  hope  of  gaining 
him^  or^  at  least,  of  bringing  him  iiito  a  position  which 
would  prevent  him  from  obstructing  the  present  and  future 
schemes  of  the  Triumvirate.     He  courteously  invited  him 

isfj'ciw'kto  be  his  legatus  in  his  expected  province,*      Cicero 

18, 19.)  hesitated  for  a  while,  and  felt  more  inclined  to  accept  this 
post  than  a  legatio  libera  which  was  offered  him  at  the 
same  time.  Certainly  it  would  have  secured  him  more 
effectually  from  the  persecutions  of  Clodius ;  but  he  deemed 
himself  now  sufficiently  armed  against  that  danger^  and  : 

sEp.44,3.   even   longed   for  an  encounter  with  the    demagogue.*  ; 

m.  Jun.)  "  Another  proposition,  that  he  should  fill  the  place  vacated  ; 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  of  Cassar's  ] 
agrarian  law,  he  rejected  with  horror.      **  Nothing,**  he  • 

<  Ep.  i^z.   writes  to  his  friend*,  *^  would  have  disgraced  me  more  in 

m.'j^'.t'    the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Cicero  had  penetrated  the  design  of  the  three  confede-  > 
rates,  and  was  convinced  that  it  aimed  at  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  constitution,  such  as  he  and  a  few  others  had' 
endeavoured  to  preserve  it.     *'  What  can  be  the  object,"  I. 

» £p.43,i.   he  writes  to  Atticus^  *^of  this  sudden  matrimonial  con-  ; 

m.Mai!)  *  nection?*  of  this  division  of  lands?  and  of  this  lavish  ex-  . 
pendlture  of  money  ?    Were  this  the  end,  it  would  be  bad 
ejiough ;  but  this  cannot.  In  the  nature  of  things,  be  the 
end.     For  what  satisfaction  can  any  such  measures  give, 
them  in  themselves  ?•  They  would  never  have  gone  so  far,, 
had  they  not  meant  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  and  : 
more  ruinous  undertakings."  The  concurring  testimony  of 
historians  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the. 

*  Csssar  had  given  his  danghtcr  in  morriAge  to  Fompeiiu. 


•  I 

1 


\ 
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•chemes  entertained  by  the  Triumvirs ;  and  the  events  of 
Cflssar's  Consulship  sufficiently  bear  out  their  views*  as 
well  as  Cicero's  surmises.  Caesar  leagued  himself  with 
Pompeius  and  Crassus,  under  the  agreement  that  no 
political  measure  should  take  place  against  the  will  of  any 
one  of  the  three.  ^     At  the  commencement  of  his  Consul- L^«»«t-^irf. 

20. 

ship,  CaBsar  affected  great  moderation^,  and  managed  tosDio.cau. 
throw  on  his  colleague  the  suspicion  of  sowing  differences 
between  them.^  But  his  designs  soon  stood  clearly  forth.  3  AppUn,^. 
Among  the  particular  measures  which  Cicero  perceived 
were  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  projects,  was  that  of 
the  division  of  lands,  just  mentioned,  proposed  in  the  first 
month  of  the  year*  Pompeius,  we  have  seen,  brought 
forward  a  similar  law,  but  had  failed  in  carrying  it.  Caesar 
knew  better  how  to  attain  his  object,  and  managed  to  in- 
vest his  proposal  with  the  most  specious  appearances.  The 
public  revenues  were  not  to  be  diminished.  He  pretended 
to  give  inhabitants  and  cultivators  to  the  desert  tracts  of 
Italy ;  and  to  support,  by  agricultural  labour,  a  number  of 
idle  and  turbulent  citizens.  The  special  provisions  of  the 
law  were  these : — The  portion  of  the  Campanian  territory 
which  belonged  to  the  State,  together  with  the  Campus 
Stellatis,  which  an  ancient  ordinance  forbade  to  be  alien- 
ated,  should  be  distributed  among  20,000  citizens,  each 
having  three  or  more  children,  burdened,  however,  with 
a  certain  impost ;  lands  held  by  private  proprietors  were 
to  be  redeemed  and  divided  also  among  the  people,  f 
Cicero  clearly  perceived  that  Caesar's  aim  was  to  obtsdn 

*  See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  51.;  Flat.  Cas,  13.;  Crass,  14.;  Suet.  Jul,  20.; 
VeH  il  44.;  Appian,  B.  C.  il  10.  foil. 

t  See  Ep,  43, 1.  (^AtL  iL  17.),  with  the  remarks  of  Manutios  and  the  com-, 
mentators  on  Suet.  Ju/.  20.  The  first  division  was  effected :  but  the  other, 
that  of  the  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals,  was  stayed  the  next  year 
bjthe  Tribune  P.  Clodins..  See  some  farther  obstractions,  Ep,  90.  (Qu. 
fr,  it  1.) 
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popularity  by  this  enactment.  This  inspired  him  with 
a  feeling  of  dread ;  and,  to  tranquillize  his  fears^  he  tried  to 
discover  some  weak  point  on  which  the  measure  was  assail- 
i£p.4s,i.  able.^  He  seems  not  yet  to  have  appreciated  the  j 
m.  Mai.)  '  mighty  intellect  of  its  author,  who  had  taken  care  so  to 
frame  the  law,  that  nothing  objectionable  could  be  laid  to 
its  charge ;  a  feature  wherein  is  exhibited  a  wide  difference 
from  the  former  proposition  of  BuUus.  But  he  soon  recog- 
nised the  genius  of  the  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
opposition  of  his  colleague  Bibulus,  of  Cato,  and  others, 
found  means  of  carrying  his  law,  by  submitting  it,  after 
long  and  fruitless  debates  in  the  Senate,  to  the  vote  of  the 
VjfiiTio.  popular  assembly.*  Pompeius  delivered  a  speech  on  this 
SSrUi!**.  occasion,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  measure  in  detail,  and 
enlarged  on  its  merits.  *^  If  any  one,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
to  Cassar,  ^^  should  draw  his  weapon  against  you,  I  will 
raise  sword  and  shield  in  your  defence."  Crassus,  on  his 
part,  was  not  wanting:  the  Tribune  Yatinius,  with  six 
others,  had  been  gained  over  entirely  to  Caesar's  interests : 
and  thus  the  resistance  of  Bibulus,  while  it  caused  a  tumult 
on  the  day  of  the  Bogation,  which  endangered  his  own  life, 
was  of  no  avail  to  his  cause ;  and  equally  fruitless  was  the 
opposition  of  Cato  in  the  Senate,  for  which  CsBsar  had 
actually  ventured  to  put  him  under  arrest.* 

The  agrarian  law  was  carried.  An  additional  clause 
was  appended  to  it,  to  the  effect  that  every  one  who  sued 
for  any  public  office  should  swear  to  propose  no  change  in 
i^.u^ity  ^^'^  Csesar  also  caused  the  people  to  swear  to  its  perpetuity; 
and  at  the  same  time  obtained  from  them  the  enactment 
of  another  edict,  compelling  the  Senate  and  every  magistrate 
to  take  a  similar  oath  for  its  ratification.     Befusal  to  take 

t  **lt\8  not  the  hWf  I  fear/*  said  Cato,  '*  but  the  reward  which  is  expected 
for  the  law,"  C^to's  arrest  wps  immediately  afterwards  withdrawn  hj  Csesar 
himself,  who  was  ashamed  of  it.    Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  3.;  Pint  Cat  mm.  33. 
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this  oath  was  to  be  punished  with  death  or  banishment. 

The  Tribunes,  and  even  the  Senators,  who  had  opposed  the 

law  most  vehemently,  took  the  oath  accordingly ;  nor  did 

Cato  himself  resist,  when  Cicero  represented  to  him  that 

he  might  well  dispense  with  Bome,  but  that  Rome  could 

not  dispense  with  him.^   And  now  twenty  men  of  the  first «  piut.  cat. 

Consideration  were  selected  to  divide  the  lands;  Pompeiuspian,j?.'V.fi. 

•*■        ,    12.;  Dio 

and  Crassus  being  themselves  of  the  number.  From  thisCass.xxxriH. 
time  Csesar  paid  no  more  regard  to  the  Senate,  to  whom 
he  had  recommended  his  law  in  its  most  specious  aspect 
only  to  give  himself  an  appearance  of  moderation :  hence- 
forth he  applied  for  all  his  objects  directly  to  the  people. 
The  senators,  who  could  never  assemble  in  a  body  unless 
summoned  by  both  Consuls,  now  resorted  often  to  the 
house  of  Bibulus,  whom  they  urged  to  the  promulgation 
of  edicts  aimed  against  Cassar.^  2  Appian,i.c. 

How  grievously  Cicero  was  vexed  by  these  proceedings, 
how  little  Cassar's  many  admirable  regulations  availed  to 
soothe  him,  appears  from  several  of  his  letters.     From 
them  also  we  learn  that  Cassar  was  doing  his  utmost  to 
recommend  his  law  as  salutary  and  unobjectionable  before 
the  day  of  the  Rogation  arrived.    The  people  in  Rome  and 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  Cicero  was  residing, 
gave  vent  to  some  murmurs  at  the  proceedings  of  Caesar 
ind  his  associates.^    But  this  signified  little.     The  enter- s  ^p.  39, 3.. 
fsuang  Tribune  Vatinius  wa's  entirely  in  the  Consul's  iLTai  is, »!) 
^  bterests ;  there  were  men  enough  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
Car  him  in  the  streets  of  Rome ;  he  understood  how  to  gain 
iBae  support  of  the  upper  class ;  Cato  he  had  at  least  ren- 
dned  powerless  to  injure  him ;  and  Bibulus,  whom  the 
abUe  had  bespattered  with  dirt  on  the  day  of  the  Roga- 
tion, reaped  small  advantage,  either  for  himself  or  for  the 
State,  from  the  adulation  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  friends 
cf  a  constitution  now  doomed  to  irretrievable  ruin.^  Foiled « Ep.  41,  i.; 

45—47.  {Att, 
F  il.  l5-.^V.^ 
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in  his  reBistance  to  the  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  to  his 
own  house^  and  proclaimed  the  remaining  days  of  the  year 

J  Dio  Cass,  dies  Tiefasti,  disqualified,  that  is,  for  public  business.^  His 
edicts  were  read  with  transport  by  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
public :  its  enemies  at  first  resented,  but  were  now  satisfied 
with  ignoring  them. 

The  knights,  in  whom  Cicero  still  continued  to  place 
some  confidence,  whose  interests  he  still  tried,  whenever  he 

2  j?p.43,3.   could,  to  favour*,  were  gained  to  Caesar  by  his  remitting 
to  them  a  third  of  their  contracts  with  the  State.*     This 
was  just  what  Cicero  wished  two  years  before ;  but  now 
the  knights  were  indebted  for  it,  not  to  the  Senate  but  to 
CaBsar,  whom  they  made  their  idol  accordingly.!    Mean-  „ 
while  he  amused  and  conciliated  the  people  by  shows  and  | 
gladiatorial  combats,  with  profusion  and  liberality  of  every 
kind.     In  these  efforts  he  £a.r  exceeded  the  limits  of  hia 
own  resources ;  but  he  acted  on  the  principle  that  he  who  ; 
aims  at  winning  the  great  stake,  must  not  trouble  himself  || 
about  minor  matters.     Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  aftjl 
all  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  procuring  money  for  thiftb 

s  Suet.  Jul   cuormous  expenditure.^    Yet  with  all  this,  we  must  nol 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Caesar's  ambition  never  exclud 
a  genuine  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.     Many  admirab 
laws  and  institutions,  made  during  his  tenure  of  the  Coi 
sulship,  give  evidence  of  this,  and  do  honour  to  his 
tical  sagacity.  I 

*  Dio  Cass,  xxxyiii.  7. ;  Suet.  Jul  20.     [The  publicans  in  Asia 
besought  the  Senate  to  release  them  from  the  covenants  thej  had  ma 
contracted  as  fanners  of  the  proyincial  imposts.    Cato  thought  they 
to  be  kept  to  the  bargains  thej  in  their  blind  rapacity  had  made,  and 
refusal  had  irritated  them  against  the  Optimates,  and  threw  them  into 
hands  of  the  enemy.    See  above.] 

t  Appian,  B,  C.iL  13.,  ^^€e€ia(ov  atr6v. 

X  [These  laws  related  principally  to  the  government  of  the  proi 
(e.  g.  Lex  Julia  de  pecuniis  repetundiSf  lex  Jtdia  jitdiciaria),  and 
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Pitiful,  meanwhile,  was  the  part  played  by  the  great 
Pompeius,  of  whom,  as  early  as  in  May,  Cicero  wrote  : 
'^  We  have  everything  to  fear :  Pompeius  affects  the  tyranny 
and  avows  it."*  Dio  Cassius  truly  says  of  him:  "Pom- 
peius could  now  hope  for  no  further  extension  of  his  power. 
When  he  saw  Crassus  already  in  possession  of  considerable 
influence,  and  C«sar  on  the  way  to  it,  he  could  not  but 
anticipate  the  probability  of  his  being  overthrown  by  the 
united  strength  of  both :  but  if  he  made  common  cause  with 
them,  he  might  hope  to  rise  again  to  his  former  considera- 
tion.^ But  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  teaches  i  DioCa.<8. 
how  perilous  is  the  man's  position,  whose  political  pre- ''''^'^* " 
^ninence  rests  wholly  on  the  support  of  others.  He  who 
had  been  unable  to  carry  his  own  agrarian  law  (for  that 
brought  forward  by  Flavins  was  indeed  his)  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  support  Caesar's:  he  dared  not  even 
refiise  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  "  Twenty,"  though  theirs 
was  an  office  which  Cicero,  notwithstanding  its  external 
dignity,  rejected  with  indignation  as  degrading.^  He  a  Ep.  45. 3. 
united  himself  in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Caesar,  comp.  f^c/i.* 
who  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  betrothed  to  Servilius 
CSflBpio ;  and  thenceforth  he  was  first  asked  his  opinion  by 
Ins  father-in-law  in  the  Senate,  instead  of  Crassus,  who 
'kad  previously  enjoyed  that  empty  distinction.!    As  early 


;  adapted  to  conciliate  the  snbjects  of  the  Kepublic,  in  which  Caesar  nndoubl** 
^cdly  had  a  personal  object] 
_  ♦  £/>.  43,  1.  {AtL  ii.  17.)  bfioXorYoviiivas  rvpavviZa  atxTKiiaQercn,      Comp. 
|j^42,  1.  (^tt.ii.  16.) 

t  Appian,  B,  C.  n.  14.;   Suet.  Jvil,  21.     [The  form  of  conducting  a 

in  the  Boman  Senate  was  this:  The  Consul,  orFra^tor  inhis  absence, 

upon  all  the  members  successively  to  declare  their  sentiments,  which 

did  either  in  a  speech  or  by  merely  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  some 

speaker ;  in  which  case  they  rose  from  their  place  and  went  over 

[Ip  faim.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  the  groups  thus  assembled  were 

Comp.  Plin.  Ep,  viii.  14.  19.     The  Consul  usually  called  first 

i  one  of  the  Consuls  elect,  next  upon  the  Consulars,  the  Praetors  and  other 
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as  the  beginning    of  May   Cicero  writes  to   Atticus: 

**  Pompeius  is  weary  of  the  connexion,  and  sorely  repents 

»  zp.48,3.    having  entered  into  it;  "^  and  in  a  latter  letter  he  says: 

c^p/i^i*;  *^  He  wishes  once  more  to  regain  the  place  from  which  he 

has  been  forced  to  descend ;  he  imparts  his  distress  to  me, 

s  Ep.  49. 2.   and  sometimes  seeks  openly  to  repair  it."  ^     His  alliance 

iAtt'  ii.  23.)  t         y  jr     , 

with  Caesar,  in  fact,  brought  him  no  other  advantage  than 
the  confirmation  of  his  acts  in  Asia*  The  people,  who 
know  how  to  discriminate  between  the  real  substance  of 
power  and  its  mere  outward  semblance,  now  insulted  him 
as  freely  as  they  had  before  applauded  him.  At  the  games 
of  Apollo  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  July,  they  compelled 
the  actor  Diphilus  several  times  to  repeat,  "  Through  our 
misery  thou  art  become  great  ;"*  and  hailed  the  words  with 
acclamations.  Tremendous  was  the  shout  which  resounded 
in  the  theatre  when  he  uttered  the  sentence :  "  The  time 
will  come  when  this  thy  greatness  shall  cause  thee  to  sigh 
deeply. "t  -^^^  these  are  the  words  of  Cicero:  *^Our 
unhappy  friend,  who  until  now  never  knew  what  unpopu- 
larity was,  who  heard  nothing  but  the  voice  of  praise,  who 
dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  of  glory,  now  wretched  and  de- 
sponding, knows  not  whither  to  betake  himself.  He  sees 
that  he  has  proceeded  too  far,  yet  to  recede  were  difficult; 
the  good  being  his  enemies,  the  bad  not  his  friends.  But 
how  soft-hearted  I  am !     When  he  harangued  the  people 


high  magistrates.  But  he  was  not  bonnd  to  any  particnlar  order.  In  Sal- 
lust's  report  of  the  debate  upon  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarians  (CatiL 
51.)  we  find  Catulus,  a  Consular,  and  Princeps  Senatus,  speaking  after 
Caesar,  who  was  only  Praetor  elect  But  whatever  order  the  Consul  assigned 
at  the  commencement  of  his  administration  he  was  expected  to  maintain 
throughout.  Ceesar's  conduct,  therefore,  in  this  respect  was  noticed  as  an 
innovation.] 

*  Ep.  45,  2.  (^Att  ii.  19.)  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  magnus.  These  words  are 
from  a  tragedy,  perhaps  one  of  Att^us. 

t  Ibid.     Eandem  virtutem  istam  veniet  tempus  quum  graviter  gemes 
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on  the  25th  of  July  against  the  edicts  of  Bibulas,  he  who 
formerly  was  wont  to  stand  so  proudly  on  the  same  spot, 
and  magnify  himself  and  his  own  exploits,  strong  in  the 
people's  love,  and  honoured  with  universal  approbation, — 
I  could  not  restrain  my  tears!  What  a  humble,  abject 
tone  he  now  adopted,  displeasing  both  to  his  audience  and 
himself  I  Oh,  this  truly  was  a  spectacle  at  which  none  but 
Crassus  could  rejoice  I  *  And  as  Apelles  would  have  felt 
severe  pain  could  he  have  seen  his  Venus,  or  Protogenes 
his  lalysus,  bespattered  with  dirt,  even  thus  it  was  with 
real  grief  that  I  beheld  him  whom  I  had  laboured  to  adorn 
with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  now  suddenly  defaced." '  i  sp.  47, 2. 
Though  Cicero's  lively  fancy,  and  the  pain  he  really  felt,^^""'^*'^ 
may  have  led  him  to  some  exaggeration  in  this  passage, 
he  assuredly  perceived  the  true  bearings  of  the  case ;  and 
so  he  would  have  done,  apart  from  his  mortification  at 
Pompeius  officiating  as  Augur  on  the  occasion  of  Clodius's 
adoption  into  a  plebeian  house ;  when  he  threatened  in  his 
uiger  **  to  address  a  glorious  Palinode  "  to  him  for  whom 
he  had  once  delivered  the  most  magnificent  speeches.^  It^scn. pro  bg, 
he  was  sorely  distressed  at  the  conduct  of  Pompeius,  he^s,  1.  U«/«. 
found  no  consolation  in  Cato,  though  he  always  continued 
to  respect  and  honour  him :  thus  when  the  proposed  em- 
bassy to  Egypt  was  occupying  his  mind,  he  quoted  with 
reference  to  Cato  the  Homeric  verse :  — 

TIovXvSdfjLas  fiOL  irpSnos  iXsyxjicrju  dva0^<rscy^  3£/».3i,  1. 

(AttAUh.) 

and  affirmed  that  this  one  man  was  worth  a  hundred  JJ?™-^'-*"*- 
mousand  in  his  eyes.     Yet  he  admitted  that  the  patriot 
whose  words  and  deeds  were  worthy  of  Plato's  republic, 
ftmld  not  maintain  himself  and  his  virtue  in  the  Boman 


*  Whose  old  hostility  to  Pompeius  had  not  quite  yielded  to  the  political 
pcnaasions  of  Caesar. 
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world  such  as  it  then  was.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
{Jf.'fL9.')  ascribe  partly  to  him  the  subversion  of  the  State.^  He 
was  probably  thinking  of  the  case  of  the  knights,  whose 
claims,  already  mentioned,  Cato  was  then  opposing.  And 
Cato,  in  fact,  found  himself,  after  long  refusing,  forced  at 
last  to  swear  adhesion  to  the  agrarian  law;  after  which 
»  Dio  Cass,  lie  resisted  the  measures  of  Caesar  no  further.* 

xxxvui.  7. 

Thus  had  Caesar  become  master  of  Borne.     "  Believe 
llu.\^9^)    ^^y^  writes  Cicero  to  Atticus^,  "the  whole  State  and 
government  have  whirled  gaily  round,  with  less  noise  than 
I  could  have   expected,   and   swifter  than  they  should; 
partly  through  Cato^s  fault,  but  more  from  their  iniquity 
who  set  at  nought  laws  and  auspices,  who  squandered  on  ; 
kinglings  the  estates  of  the  Komans,  and  heaped  enormous 
treasures  on  their  own  creatures."    We  who  are  privileged 
to  survey  the  times  that  followed,  and  can  see  how  Caesar's 
mighty  genius,  born  for  dominion,  was  clearly  developed 
afterwards  in  his  deeds,  can  pronounce,  without  hesitation, ; 
that  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  Republic  was  already  at ., 
an  end.     But,  at  the  period  of  Caesar's  Consulship,  Cicero  : 
cherished  other  ideas.     At  its  commencement  he  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  cast  down  and  desponding.    But  a  tempera* 
ment  like  his  rises  again  to  hope  as  easily  as  it  yields  to 
despair.     He  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  694  wrotel 
-•^p. 23.2.    "The  Roman    Commonwealth  can  no   longer  endure,"* 

(Att.  i.  18.) 

now,  when  its  condition  had  really  become  much  worsCi 
was  once  more  hopeful.  After  Caesar's  Rogation,  he  thus 
writes  to  Atticus :  '^  One  source  of  hope  yet  remains  to 
■•£:». 33, 2.  us — discord  between  the  Triumvirs^;  and  from  what 
Curio  tells  us,  this  would  seem  already  to  have  begun.'**r 
And  soon  afterwards :    "  Be   sure   that   I   have  learned 

*  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  this  disagreement  was.  It  was 
any  rate  of  no  importance,  and  of  short  duration;  we  find  a  few  hints  of  U 
Ep.  33.  {Att  ii.  7.) 
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nothing,  either  from  experience  or  from  the  writings  of 
TheophrastuB*,  if  you  do  not  speedily  hear  that  people 
are  wishing  for  my  days  back  again,  f  For  though  the 
power  of  the  Senate  may  have  been  hated  formerly,  what, 
think  you,  are  people  likely  to  feel  when  this  power  is 
transferred,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  three  arrogant  chiefs  ? 
Soon  you  will  see  raised  to  power,  not  those  only  who  have 
never  swerved,  [meaning  himself,]  but  even  Cato,  who  so 
damaged  us."  ^  i^p.35,3. 

But  Cicero  relied  too  much  on  the  temper  of  the  people.  ^'^"*  ***  ^^ 
Prone  to  murmur  when  the  powerful  rise  and  introduce  a 
new  order  of  things,  as  easily  do  they  suflfer  themselves  to 
be  tamed  when  a  transcendant  genius  undertakes  to  manage 
them.  The  youth  Curio,  whom,  but  a  short  time  before, 
Cicero  had  treated  with  scorn,  now,  full  of  zeal  for  the 
nobles  and  hatred  of  the  Triumvirs,  inspired  him  with 
exaggerated  hopes.  J  ^  But  a  few  years  later  he  had  to  2  ^p.  33, 2.; 
behold  in  this  same  Curio  the  most  active  friend  and  sup-44!i'u^.if. 

7  8   12   18  ^ 

porter  of  Cassar.  Rarely  is  the  gift  of  divination  bestowed 
upon  a  party  man  In  a  period  of  party  dissension.  Had 
Cicero  possessed  it,  he  assuredly  would  have  continued  to 
think  and  feel  as  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  this 
fetal  year,  when  he  said,  **  I  have  resolved  to  think  no  more 
ftboot  the  Republic;"^  and  would  have  abandoned  himself^  ^p-  30,5.; 

^  ,  ,  comp.  39,  2. 

entirely  to  philosophy  and  study.      How  much  misery ^^"•^'^•*^) 
would  he  have  avoided  had  he  continued  of  the  same  mind 


*  From  his  book  on  "  The  Republic,"  which  Cicero  greatly  admired. 

t  \My  days  (nostra  tempora.")  He  refers  to  his  own  Consulship,  and  the 
tkrec  jears  which  followed,  in  which  he  still  fancied  his  authority  para- 
■HJom.  See  Ep.  148.  (Div,  i.  9.),  nobis  consvlibus  ....  nobis  privatis 
nque  ad  CdBsarem  et  Bibulum  cossy  &c. 

X  [Cains,  son  of  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  a  chief  of  the  Optimates,  at  this  time  a 
»oe  lad.  Cicero  had  spoken  of  him  most  contumeliously,  as  the  creature  of 
Citilina  and  the  profligate  M.  Antonius.    Ep,  19,  5.  (Atu  i.  14.)] 
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•  Ep.  42, 2.  as  when  he  wrote  in  May  to  Atticus^ :  "  Had  I  chosen  to 
resist  my  enemies^  I  could  have  found  the  means.  But 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  —  as  your  friend  Dicsearehos* 
differs  from  my  friend  Theophrastus,  in  that  the  former 
prefers  the  practical  life,  and  the  latter  the  speculative  — 
to  pay  a  compliment  both  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Dicae- 
archus,  I  fancy,  I  have  fully  satisfied :  henceforth  I  will 
devote  myself  to  the  school,  which  not  only  allows  me  to 
repose,  but  blames  me  for  having  ever  disquieted  myself. 
Therefore,  my  friend,  let  me  turn  once  more  to  my 
noble  studies,  and  repair  again  to  the  port  whence  I  should 
« comp.  Eo.  never  have  hoisted  sail."^  This  is  the  proper  place  to 
a  4.)  '  mention  the  sentiment  he  so  emphatically  expresses  to 
Atticus :  ^^  No  one  is  more  unfortunate  than  I  am,  none 
more  fortunate  than  Catulus,  both  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
life  and  the  opportuneness  of  his  death."  How  indeed 
could  he,  whose  life  was  his  love  for  Bome,  fail  to  envy 
the  fate  of  Catulus,  at  moments  when  the  cry  was  extorted 
from  him,  *^  The  Republic  is  ruined  and  undone."  f 

When  Cicero  penned  this  sentence  about  Catulus,  he 
was  in  Rome,  whither  he  had  repaired  in  June,  after  an 
interview  with  Atticus,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Greece.  Though  in  an  hour  of  despondency 
he  might  long  for  death,  yet  his  natural  temper  still  im- 
pelled him  to  the  stage  on  which  alone  he  could  enact  the 
part  assigned  him.  So  true  were  the  words  he  once  wrote 
to  Atticus :  "  There  is  no  other  difference  between  you 
and  me,  I  have  always  thought,  than  the  different  kinds 
of  life  we  have  respectively  chosen:  for  while  a  certain 
feeling  has  constantly  urged  me  to  strive  for  the  high 
places  of  the  earth,  a  love  of  honourable  ease,  assuredly  a 

*  Dicflsarchns  was  an  Aristotelian  philosopher  at  Messana,  the  author  of 
some  historical  and  political  writings, 
t  Ep,  47,  1.  iAtt,  ii.  21.)    J9e  repMicaquid  ego  tibi  subtiliter?  tola  periiL 
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feeling  in  no  way  blameable,  has  alwayi^  actuated  you.* 
The  labours  of  the  Forum,  which  my  ambition  once  made 
endurable  to  me,  I  now  sustain  for  the  maintenance  of  my 
dignity."^  In  the  same  spirit  he  now  writes  in  his  first' ^p-2J^»- 
letter  from  Kome :  "  I  bear  myself  pretty  highly,  consi- 
dering the  general  humiliation  of  those  about  me,  yet 
abjectly  enough  for  one  who  has  done  such  fine  things  as 
I  have."^  We  see  that  the  consciousness  of  his  own'^Epu,^ 
greatness  still  continued  to  inspire  him ;  —  "I  crave  my 
country's  blessing,"  he  exclaims :  "  if  I  have  done  less  for 
her  than  I  ought,  I  have  at  least  done  more  than  she 

And  now  a  juncture  was  at  hand  in  which  he  needed 
all  his  prudence  and  firmness;  for  a  heavy  storm  was 
gathering  over  him.  Clodius  by  the  use  of  illegal  means 
had  accomplished  the  design  of  exchanging  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Patricians  to  those  of  the  Plebeians ;  a  project 
which  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  execute  the 
preceding  year.^  Cicero,  when  pleading  for  Antonius  in "  cic.pro 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  f,  had  allowed  himself  in 
the  heat  of  argument  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings 
which  political  events  had  excited  in  him.  The  expres- 
sions were  repeated  in  an  exaggerated  and  perverted  form. 


*  This  ease,  this  life  of  opulence  and  comfort,  Atticos  acquired  after  all 
m  a  manner  which  does  his  character  no  honour.  He  was  hefriended  by 
Sulla,  and  he  supplied  the  younger  Marius  with  his  money;  the  strictest 
confidant  of  Cicero,  he  kept  nevertheless  on  good  terms  with  Clodius;  he 
eoimected  himself  at  the  same  time  with  Caesar,  with  Brutus,  and  Cassius; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  gain  the  favour  of  Antonius. 

t  I  say  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  for  in  an  early  month  we  find  Cicero 
•beady  out  of  Home;  nor  is  there  any  trace  in  his  letters  of  his  returning  to 
Ae  dty  from  his  estates  before  June,  while  Clodius  was  already  suing  for 
die  Tribunate  at  the  commencement  of  ApriL  The  quidam  viri  in  the  speech 
fro  domo  (c  16.)  can  only  mean  Caesar  and  Fompeius. 
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by  malicious  persons,  to  Caesar  and  Pompeius.     This  was 
at  noon ;  three  hours  afterwards  the  adoption  of  Clodius 
>  cic.  pro      was  caJrried.^ 

sS'  jtd.  20.      The  object  of  Clodius  in  becoming  a  Plebeian  was  to 
get  himself  elected  Tribune,  and  in  that  capacity  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  Cicero.      Suetonius,  Velleius,  Plutarch,  Dio 
Cassius,   and   Appian  concur    in  affirming  that   in  this 
design  he  was  abetted  by  Caesar  * ;  thereby  bearing  out 
«  cic  pro     the  words  of  Cicero  himself  at  a  later  period.^     We  may 
readily  believe  that  Pompeius  acquiesced  in  Caesar's  plans 
from  weakness,  and  the  desire  of  propitiating  him.     He 
was  certainly  present  as  Augur  at  the  assembly  at  which 
»  £/».  36, 1.    the  adoption  of  Clodius  was  carried.^     It  is  true  he  ex- 
acted from  him  a  promise  to  take  no  hostile  measures 
^Ep.\h,z.x  against  Cicero  during   his   Tribunate S    which    post   by 
PriViS^'     Caesar's  help  he  speedily  obtained.^    He  continued  also  to 
^  Dio  Cass,   hold  cncouraging  language  to  Cicero,  and  declared  himself 
•  ijjJ.'U  2.    ^^^8  truest  friend.^     But  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
iAu.  11. 20.)  promiggg  of  a  Clodius,  who  no  sooner  obtained  the  Tri- 
bunate than  he  behaved  like  a  madman  Pf     What  from 
the  friendship  of  a  Pompeius,  who  already  played  but  a 
second  part  in  the  State ;  which,  as  circumstances  then 
stood,  was  equivalent  to  no  part  at  all.     We  possess  no 
very  clear  insight  into  the  conduct  pursued  by  Caesar 
towards  Cicero  at  this  period ;  partly  owing  to  a  break  in 
the  correspondence  with  Atticus,  which  would  otherwise 
have  given  us  a  key  to  many  matters  affecting  Cicero ; 
partly  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  speeches  delivered 
subsequently  to  his  banishment,  in  which  he  enters  so 


*  See  Suet.  Jul.  20.;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  45,  2.;  Plut.  Cic.  30.;  Cces.  14.;  Dio 
Ciiss.  xxxviii.  10.  12.;  App.  ii.  14. 

f  Cic.  Ep.  48,  1.  (^Att.  ii.  22.)  Voliiat,  furit,  nihil  habet  certi ;  multis  de- 
nunciat;  quodforsobtul€rit,idacturusvidetur. 
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largely  on  the  subject  of  Clodius*,  motives  of  political 
caution  deter  him  from  making  more  than  a  slight  and 
casual  mention  of  Cassar.  But  comparing  what  wb  know 
on  this  subject  from  other  sources,  with  the  speech  here 
referred  to,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions : 
Csesar,  after  he  had  founded  the  Triumvirate  and  entered 
on  the  Consulship,  could  not  fail  to  be  discontented  with 
Cicero,  who  steadily  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  alli- 
ance he  had  concluded  with  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  and 
was  not  sparing  in  his  remarks  upon  these  proceedings, 
either  in  his  speeches  in  the  Forum  or  in  private  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends,  when  he  could  not  always  suppress  a 
witty  sarcasm.  When  in  his  speech  in  defence  of  Anto- 
nius,  delivered  in  January  or  February,  he  touched  upon 
political  matters,  and  his  words  were  reported  to  Csesar  in 
a  garbled  form,  Caesar  in  an  ebullition  of  anger  got  Clo- 
dius adopted  into  the  Plebs,  and  Pompeius  as  Augur 
sanctioned  that  transaction,  illegal  as  it  was,  by  his  pre- 
sence. Caesar  was  by  nature  mild,  and  we  possess  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  his  high  esteem  for  Cicero :  the  step  just 
taken,  though  calculated  to  further  his  own  designs,  might, 
he  perhaps  felt,  be  attended  with  awkward  consequences. 
Possibly,  he  might  again  have  entertained,  in  spite  of 
what  had  passed,  a  hope  of  gaining  Cicero  over  to  his  own 
interests ;  or  possibly  Atticus  may  have  been  advocating 
his  friend's  cause  with  him.  He  seems  to  have  thought  of 
Bending  Clodius  away  on  a  foreign  mission,  and  thus  pre- 
venting him  from  suing  for  the  Tribunate.^  If  we  may  i  ^^,  33  2. 
credit  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus^  Caesar  endeavoured f^^^f'  ^'/.^  „ 

-  Lp.  36   1,  2. 

like  Pompeius  to  shift  from  his  own  shoulders  the  blame ('^^  "■  *-  > 
of  having  made  Clodius  a  Plebeian.    But  the  latter,  intent 
solely  upon  his  meditated  revenge  against  Cicero,  was  in- 
censed at  the  proposition  of  being  sent  to  a  distance.     He 

*  Most  fttlly  in  the  speech:  De provinciis  constdaribus,  17.  foil. 
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preferred  his  claims  to  the  Tribunate  in  April,  and  threat- 
ened,  should  he  gain  the  office,  to  reverse  all  Caesar's  mea- 
£p.  36. 2  sures.  ^  Meanwhile  Caesar,  as  we  have  seen,  persevered  in 
his  endeavours  to  conciliate  Cicero :  he  offered  him  one  of 
his  own  lieutenancies* ;  when  that  was  refused,  one  of  the 
twenty  commissionerships.  But  Cicero  was  still  blind  to 
the  danger  impending  over  him,  ^'I  long  to  enter  the 
lists  with  Clodius,"  he  writes  in  June  to  Atticus ;  and  in 
later  letters  he  expresses  the  same  sentiment.  Pompeius, 
in  fact,  kept  on  encouraging  him.  Then  at  last  Caesar  let 
him  drop,  and  connected  himself  more  closely  with  Clo- 
dius, who  with  his  assistance  became  Tribune,  f 

When  Cicero  returned  to  Kome  in  June,  the  sight  of 

*  Plutarch  (^Cic,  30.)  says  that  Cicero  had  solicited  such  a  post  in  order 
to  protect  himself  against  Clodius,  and  receiyed  the  promise  of  one:  by  and 
by  Clodius  reassured  him,  and  thereupon  he  threw  it  up.  Caesar,  irritated 
at  this,  abandoned  him  to  his  enemy*  But  this  account  is  contradicted  by 
Cicero's  letters,  44,  45. 

f  Probably  in  July,  as  that  was  the  season  for  the  election  of  Tribunes. 
In  689  the  comitia  for  this  election  were  held  July  17.  Cic.  Ep.  10, 1.; 
(Att.  I  1.)  The  new  Tribunes  entered  on  their  oflSce  Dec.  10.  Cicero  enu- 
merates the  principal  events  here  treated  of  in  the  following  order: — 

1.  He  is  occupied  with  the  idea  of  a  mission  to  Egypt  Ep,  31.  (^Ati,  il 
5.)    Probably  in  March. 

2.  He  mentions  the  Yigintiviri.  Ep,  32,  1.  (Att,  ii.  6.)  Probably  in  the 
same  month. 

3.  He  laments  the  disregard  of  the  most  important  laws.  Ep.  35, 3, 
(Att,  ii  9.)    At  the  beginning  of  April 

4.  Clodius  sues  for  the  Tribunate,  and  menaces  Caesar.  Ep,  36,  2.  {AU, 
ii.  12.)    At  the  beginning  of  April. 

5.  Caesar  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Pompeius.  Ep.  43, 1.  (^AU, 
ii.  17.) .  Early  in  May. 

6.  Cicero  invited  by  Caesar  to  be  his  legatus.  Ep,  44,  3.  (^AU.  L  18.) 
Early  in  June. 

7.  Again,  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners.  Ep.  45, 3.  (^Att.  iL  19.) 
In  July. 

S.  Affairs  occasioned  by  Vettius.   Ep,  50.  (^Att  ii.  24.)    In  August 

The  last  letter  of  this  period  (to  Atticus)  belongs  to  the  same  month. 
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the  city  filled  him  with  profound  grief  and  indignation, 
**We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,"  he  says  in  his  first 
letter  from  thence  to  Atticus ;  **  and  we  no  longer  refuse 
to  be  slaves,  but  death  and  exile  inspire  us  with  terror,  as 
if  these  were  something  worse  than  slavery,  when  indeed 
they  are  far  lighter  evils,  and  the  misery  of  these  circum- 
stances, which  all  with  one  sigh  deplore,  none  ventures  to 
relieve  by  the  utterance  of  a  single  word."^  "  Know,"  i  i:p.  44,1. 
he  says  in  his  next  letter,  "  that  there  was  never  anything 
more  shameful,  more  disgraceful,  more  repugnant  to  men 
of  all  ranks,  ages  and  conditions,  than  the  present  situation 
of  the  Kepublic.  These  popular  men,  forsooth,  have 
taught  the  very  populace  to  hiss  at  them.  Wretch  that  I 
am  I  Why  are  you  not  here  ?  Nothing  would  escape  your 
penetration.  May  be  I  am  too  purblind,  too  devoted  to 
justice  and  virtue."^  We  lay  stress  on  the  latter  words, «  £p.  45,1. 
because  they  ought  to  weigh  something  in  the  scale  (i^t^k  1*9.' 
against  the  severe  judgment  so  many  have  passed  upon 
Cicero  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 

Unfortunately  the  month  of  August  furnishes  us  with 
scarcely  any  letters  to  Atticus.  For  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  his  friend,  who  began  gradually  to  perceive  the 
extent  of  the  danger  which  menaced  him  from  Clodius, 
Atticus  had  returned  to  Bome.  Cicero  had  written  to 
him  in  the  beginning  of  the  month :  ^^  If  you  love  me  as 
much  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  wake  if  you  are  sleeping, 
walk  if  you  are  standing,  fly  if  you  are  running."'  We^  jEiB.49,4. 
have  accordingly  no  expressions  of  the  feeling  with  which 
Cicero  heard  of  the  extraordinary  proconsular  powers 
committed  to  Csesar,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
acquired. 

The  Senate  of  the  preceding  year,  more  cautious  than 
prudent,  had  assigned  to  the  Consuls  then  to  be  elected 
the  supervision  of  the  roads  and  forests  for  their  pro^ 
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»^suet.Jtt/.  vinces^:  for  it  feared  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Csesar 
in  a  more  important  sphere.  But  he  was  well  aware  of 
this  object.  And  now,  in  defiance  of  the  Sempronian 
law*,  which  restricted  to  a  single  year  the  occupation  of  a 
province,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother-in-law  Piso,  his  son- 
in-law  Pompeius,  and  the  Tribune  Clodius,  and  by  means 
of  a  Rogation  of  his  creature  Vatinius,  Csesar  obtained 
from  the  people,  who  had  no  right  to  give  it,  but  who 
were  alarmed  at  the  rumour  of  hostile  movements  in  Graul, 
the  government  of  the  Cisalpine  together  with  Illyricum, 
with  a  force  of  three  legions,  for  five  years;  and  the 
Senate,  fearing  lest  he  should  still  extort  from  the  people 
whatever  else  it  attempted  to  withhold,  consented  to  add 
the  Transalpine  province,  with  another  legion.f  Casar 
had  now  attained  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  wishes; 
the  stepping  stone,  as  he  regarded  it,  to  the  final  goal  he 
aimed  at.  These  were  the  provinces  which,  according  to 
the  expression  of  Suetonius,  offered  him  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  a  triumph.  J  Here  he  might  train  himself  ^ 
an  army  such  as  might  conquer  the  Koman  world :  for  in 
one  of  these  provinces  alone  could  a  standing  force  be  i 
legally  maintained  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  §     "  Now," 

*  [This  lex  Sempronia  was  enacted  by  C.  Gracchus  (a.  u.  630).    It  pro- 
vided also  that  the  provinces  should  be  assigned  prospectively  before  the  « 
election  of  the  Consuls.    Sail.  Jugur,  27.;  Cic.  deprov.  Cons.  2.  15.;  pro  J 
dom,  9.    In  later  times  this  was  seldom  observed  in  either  particular.]  s 

f  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  8. ;  Suet.  Jid,  22.  [The  people  possessed  the  origimd  f, 
right  of  assigning  the  provinces,  as  well  as  of  electing  the  Consuls.  Hie 
prevalent  custom,  according  to  which  the  Senate  enjoyed  this  patronage,  was^ 
in  fact,  a  tacit  usurpation.  In  some  cases  the  people  actually  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right,  as  when  they  gave  Numidia  to  Marius  (SalL  Jugur,  73.% 
and  the  Eastern  command  to  Pompeius  by  the  Manilian  law.] 

J  Suet.  1.  c.  idonea  materia  iriumpkorum, 

§  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  the  spot  where  a  bold  aggressor  could  best  plant 
his  batteries  against  the  city,  and  on  this  account  Antonius,  at  a  later  period^ 
was  so  eager  to  occupy  it. 
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said  Cato  in  the  Senate,  **  now  you  have  made  yourselves 
a  king  by  your  own  act  and  deed,  and  brought  him,  guards 
and  all,  into  your  citadel."^     Caesar  himself,  if  we  may»  pint.  co/. 

tnin.    313 

credit  Suetonius,  behaved  with  such  arrogance  after  this 
success,  as  to  boast  a  few  days  after  in  the  Senate-house, 
that  he  had  gained  his  demands  against  the  will  and  to  the 
utter  mortification  of  his  adversaries ;  and  now  he  would 
boldly  trample  on  all  their  heads. 

We  gain  some  insigjit  into  the  practices  which  Csesar 
and  his  party  allowed  themselves  against  the  defenders  of 
the  Republic,  from  Cicero's  account  of  the  proceedings 
relative  to  a  certain  Vettius^;  the  same  whom  he  had  a  ^/j.  so,  j. 
before  employed  as  a  spy  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy, 
in  which  Vettius  had  been  concerned.    This  man  had  pro- 
mised Csesar  to  bring  Curio  the  zealous  enemy  of  the  Tri- 
umvirs ^  and  certain  others  of  their  opponents,  under  sus-3  Ep.  34.4. 
picion  of  a  plot  against  the  life  of  Pompeius.     But  he^'*''"**^ 
spread  his  nets  so  unskilfully,  that  he  became  himself  the 
victim  of  his  own  arts.     It  was  believed  that  Caesar,  or 
perhaps   Vatinius,   to   whom  at   a   later    period   Cicero 
ascribed  the  entire  management  of  this  transaction  ^  in4Cic.f» 
order  to  prevent  any  dangerous  consequences  from  the  dis-  **  '"•    •   • 
CDvery,  had  caused  Vettius  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.* 
The  nobles  were  naturally  exasperated  to   the   highest 

*  The  comparison  of  Cicero's  letter  with  what  Dion  says  about  this  affair 
({xxTiiL  9.)  will  show  how  little  the  historian  can  be  trusted  when  he  speaks 
rfthe  orator.  Appian,  who  makes  Yettius  aflSrm  that  he  was  bribed  by 
Cato,  Bibulus,  and  Cicero,  to  assassinate  Csesar  and  Pompeius,  says  that  the 
people,  after  that  incident,  allowed  Caesar  to  guard  himself  against  violence, 
nd  that  Bibulus  from  thenceforward  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  as  a  pri- 
^■te  citizen.  Vettius  wanted,  perhaps,  to  effect  the  second  time  the  design 
ipinst  Caesar  in  which  he  had  previously  failed.  (See  p.  61.)  It  is  evi- 
te  from  comparing  the  passages,  in  Vatin.  ii.  and  Ep.  50,  2.,  that  Cicero 

1  ipnes  Caesar  in  his  speech  against  Vatinius.    Suetonius  in  speaking  of  the 

I  tbir  of  Vettius  has  no  such  tenderness  for  Csesar.    Jul.  20. 
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degree  when  Vettius,  the  day  after  he  had  been  committed 
to  prison  for  his  false  accusations^  was  by  Csesar's  command 
brought  forward  to  repeat  them  to  the  people  from  the 
Bostrum — "from  the  very  place  which  Caesar  as  Praetor 
had  forbidden  Catulus  to  ascend  when  he  wished  to  refute 
the  charges  against  him,  and  on  which  the  Consul  Bibulus 

»  Ep.5o,i.  could  never  venture  to  appear."*  Meanwlule  he  provided 
against  the  reversal  of  his  measures  the  next  year  by  pro- 
curing the  election  to  the  Consulship  of  two  creatures  of 

>  Appian,  his  own,  Aulus  Gabinius,  and  Piso^  whose  daughter 
Calpumia  he  had  recently  married.* 

After  his  return  to  Bome,  Cicero  kept  aloof  from  poli- 
tical affairs.  "  1  do  not  mix  at  all  in  the  concerns  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  he  writes  to  Atticus ;  "  I  devote  myself  i 

» jEp.48,1.   entirely  to  my  pleadings:"' — and  in  the  following  letter:  ^ 
'  '    '    '^  I  attend  no  political  consultations,  but  abandon  myself 
wholly  to  the  business  of  the  Forum ;  and  the  consequence  i 
is,  as  you  may  imagine,  that  people  often  talk  of  what  I 
did  in  former  times,  and  wish  them  back  again."     This 
seems  to  have  afforded  him  some  consolation.  **  My  forensic 
labours,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  "  are  acceptable  not  | 
only  to  those  whom  I  directly  serve,  but  to  people  gener^  • 
ally.     My  house  is  much  frequented ;  I  am  treated  with  f 
respect ;   the  memory  of  my   Consulate  is  revived ;  a  j: 
friendly  zeal  is  generally  manifested  in  my  behalf;  so  that 
I  begin  to  think  sometimes  that  I  ought  not  to  avoid  the 

<  Ep.  49. 1.  conflict  which  threatens  me."^  His  activity  was  great,  but 
few  monuments  of  it  remain.  The  two  speeches  he  delivered 
for  the  late  Praetor  Aulus  Thermus,  drew  down  warm 
congratulations  on  the  orator,  while  his  client's  acquittal 

*  With  reference  to  this  marriage,  and  the  alliance  of  Fompeins  wi&. 
Csesar*s  daughter,  Cato  had  exclaimed,  **  Matrimony  is  the  pander  l» 
tyranny:"  9iafxcurrpoir4vt<r$cu  ydfiois  t^v  Tiy^fiovlav.    Appian,  L  c 
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on  two  impeachments  gave  general  satisfaction.*  He  was 
equally  fortunate  in  his  defence  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
who  had  been  Pra&tor  during  his  Consulate^  at  which  time 
be  had  done  good  service  against  Catilina ;  and  who  having 
subsequently  received  Asia  for  his  province,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Quintus  Cicero,  was  now  accused  by  D. 
Laelius  of  malversation.  He  found  a  second  advocate  in 
Hortensius.^  \  Sf\fhh 

The  speech  which  Cicero  delivered  for  Flaccus,  and 
which  we  possess  in  a  mutilated  form,  is  one  of  the  great 
orator's  most  brilliant  efforts.  It  is  important,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  gives  his  judgment  on  the 
diaracter  of  the  Greeks^;  proving  that  he  was  by  no*  Pro fuwc.  ^ 
means  blindly  partial  to  that  people ;  and  also  for  a  ' 
curious  passage  relative  to  the  Jewish  nationfy  in  which 
we  perceive  traces  of  the  contempt  the  Bomans  enter- 
tained for  their  religion,  and  the  importance  they  never- 
theless possessed  in  Kome.  In  this  composition  Cicero 
appears  by  no  means  to  labour  under  timidity  and  appre- 
hension, although  the  fate  of  the  ill-timed  expressions  in 
his  speech  for  Antonius  must  have  given  him  a  presenti- 
ment of  danger.'  On  the  contrary  he  alludes  to  the  poli-»  seeabore, 
tical  circumstances  of  the  day  in  a  bold  and  unembarrassed 
tone*:  **  Your  sentence,  oh  Judges,  concerns  not  Lydians,*  ProFiace. 
Mysians,  or  Phrygians ;  but  it  affects  your  own  Kepublic, 
tbe  constitution  of  your  State,  the  common  weal,  the  hope 
of  all  good  men,  yea,  and  whatever  else  can  strengthen 
or  sustain  the  courage  of  worthy  citizens.  Every  other 
refuge  of  the  good,  every  other  safeguard  of  innocence, 
crery  other  support,  counsel,  help,  privilege  of  the  Com- 
nioiiwealth  is  overturned."     The  defence  of  Antonius  has 

*  Cic  pro  Flacc,  39.    The  speeches  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
t  Cic  pro  Flacc.  28.  Scis,  Zceli,  quanta  sit  manus  (JudcBorum),  quanta 
tOHCordiaj  quantum  valeat  in  concionibus. 
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already  been  mentioned.    It  is  no  longer  extant ;  it  would 
probably  have  afforded  a  remarkable^  though  not  a  pleasing 
testimony  of  Cicero's  art.    It  was  of  no  avail  to  his  client, 
who  was  banished^  and  retired  to  Cephalonia.* 
1  Ep,  32. 1.;       We  find  from  a  letter  to  Atticus^,  that  when  Cicero 

comp.  34,  1.  ,  ,  ^  i.ii  •/»! 

(^«.  ii.  6. 8.)  was  residmg  at  his  estate  at  Antium,  highly  mortified  at 
the  turn  events  were  taking,  he  occupied  himself  in  draw- 
ing up  anecdotes  relating  to  the  secret  history  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  men  in  power,  after  the  manner  of  Theopompus, 
who  wrote  a  similar  but  more  bitter  commentary  on  the 
history  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  work  seems  never  to 
have  seen  the  light. f 

The  letters  of  this  period  furnish  us  with  few  particu- 
lars relating  to  Cicero's  domestic  life :  but  there  is  some- 
thing very  pleasing  in  the  occasional  mention  of  his  son 
which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  his  details  of  political  cares 
and  anxieties.  If,  however,  his  heart  was  gladdened  j 
by  observation  of  his  child's  opening  faculties,  his  glance 
into  the  future  must  undoubtedly  have  been  troubled  at 
thinking  of  the  times  which  his  mature  years  were  des- 

«  Au.  ii.  7.    tined  to  witness.   Prom  the  thirty-third  letter  ^  we  find  that 
he  had  procured,  with  the  assistance  of  Atticus,  a  Greek  j 
tutor  for  his  own  son,  then  six  years  old,  as  well  as  for  his  \ 

3  Alt.  ii.  9.  brother's.  The  concluding  words  of  the  thirty-fifth  letter  ', 
K.Lfcep(t>v  6  fitKpos  cunrafyTai  Tltov  'AOrjvatoVy  may  have 
been  added  by  the  young  Cicero  to  show  that  he  had  com* 
menced  Greek ;    a  conjecture   too   pleasing   not   to   be 


•  On  the  impeachment  of  Antonius,  see  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii  10.  He 
accused  by  Laelius  of  compKcity  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  of  mal- 
versation in  his  province  by  another.  He  remained  still  in  banishment  when 
his  nephew,  M.  Antonius,  recalled  other  exiles  by  Caesar's  direction.  He  wai 
first  summoned  home  by  Caesar  in  his  Dictatorship. 

f  It  is  a  question  whether  the  'AviK^ora,  Ep,  698.  (^AtL  xiv.  19.) 
identical  with  the  work  here  mentioned.     [See  below.] 
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readily  admitted.  Doubtless  it  was  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
that  the  father  wrote  in  his  forty-second  letter  ^,  Kc/cip(ov  i  ah,  u,  le. 
apurroKparucdnaros  irah.  He  saw  perhaps  his  own  principles 
beginning  to  bud  in  his  child.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  be  gra- 
tified at  observing  a  trait  of  affection  for  his  birthplace  in 
one  who  admired  Rome  above  all  things,  the  imperial  city 
in  which  he  had  a  stately  dwelling,  besides  possessing 
splendid  and  elegant  villas  in  the  fairest  regions  of  Italy. 
**Why  should  I  invite  you  to  Arpinum?"  he  writes  to 
Atticus, 

*^  Tprj)(si\  aW'  ayaOt)  Kovporpo^os^  ovtc  lycoyg 

^9  ycui]9  SvpaiiaL  ykvKspcoTspov  aX\o  iZiaOau^^'^  2  Ep.  38, 2. 

{AttAlW.y, 
Horn.  Odyts, 

A  letter,  written  perhaps  November,  695,  to  his  brother**'  ^' 
Quintus,  whose  government  was  then  coming  to  an  end, 
contains  some  curious  particulars,  and  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  characters  of  the  two.     They  were  both,  as  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment; but  there  was  this  difference  between  them,  that 
the  younger  paid   too  little   regard  to  men   and  their 
opinions,  the  elder  too  much.     Quintus  had  a  lively  sense 
of  right :  but  he  wanted  the  conduct,  calmness,  and  cir- 
cumspection indispensable  to  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  ad- 
minister justice,   and  to  make  his  qualities   appreciated 
throughout  a  wide  sphere  of  influence.     Any  violation  of 
right  threw  him   into   a  passion,  and   his   punishments 
seemed  inflicted  to  satisfy  his  own  feelings  rather  than  the 
demands  of  justice.     Nor  was  he  always  consistent  with 
Umself ;  and  his  elder  brother,  usually  so  mild  and  forbear- 
ing, found  occasion  to  reprehend  him  severely.^     Marcus  3  Ep,  52, 5. 
kated  injustice:  yet  he  did  not  refuse  sometimes  to  connive 
It  it  from  regard  to  those  in  power.     There  are  instances 
of  this  in  the  letter  last  referred  to,  when  he  is  speaking 
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of  Cassar  and  Pompeius^  and  of  the  PraBtor  electa  L.  Yh.^ 
i.£p.  52,6.   yius.^     Again^  the  manamission  of   Statias^  a  favourite 
slave  of  his  brother's^  seems  to  have  caused  him  no  little 
s£pp.  52. 1.; vexation.^     This  afiair  was  much  talked  of  in  Eromci 
(QK/>r.i.2.;where  it  was  thought  that  Statins  possessed  too  much 
'     influence  over  his  master's  mind.     Marcus  was  convinced 
himself  that  the  matter  was  of  no  importance ;  but  his 
»  Bp,  45, 1.    words  are  remarkable  ^  when  we  reflect  how  considerable  a 
(Afcii.  19.)  pj^j.^  slaves  and  freedmen  played  in  later  times:  ** Though 
there  should  be  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  justice  and 
honesty^  you  should  remember  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing repulsive,  and  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  self- 
respect  and  dignity,  in  a  master  showing  excessive  favour 
to  a  slave  or  freedman." 

The  excitability  of  Cicero's  character  appears  in  all  the 
letters  of  this  period.  At  one  moment  he  is  plimged  in 
profound  melancholy,  amounting  even  to  despair ;  at  the 
next  he  indulges  again  in  unwarrantable  hopes.  The  dan- 
gers which  threaten  him  personally  he  encounters  at  first 
with  careless  contempt,  openly  bids  them  defiance,  and 
thinks  himself  quite  secure  in  the  promises  and  assurances 
of  Pompeius  and  others ;  all  Italy  he  thinks  will  stand  up 
for  him,  and  bring  him  out  of  his  troubles  with  redoubled 
*  Ep.  52, 9.  glory.'*  But  as  the  danger  approaches  nearer,  he  becomes 
anxious  and  cast  down,  and  eagerly  implores  his  friend's 
assistance.  One  thought  alone  remains  firmly  fixed  in  his 
mind  throughout:  and  that  is  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  laboured  honestly  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  the 
memory  of  his  glorious  Consulate.  "  My  folly,"  he  writes 
»£p.43.2.  to  his  friend ^  "and  what  I  must  needs  call  my  vanity, 
(for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  know  one's  own  faults)  find  some 
satisfaction  in  one  circumstance :  — I  used  to  be  stung  by 
the  idea  that  six  hundred  years  hence  the  political  deserts 
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of  Pompeius  would  appear  greater  thsin  mine ;  I  am  now 
for  ever  relieved  firom  any  such  apprehension." 

Comparing  the  letter  quoted  at  the  close  of  our  second 
division^  with  what  we  have  learned  from  those  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  we  must  conclude  that  Cicero  was  bom  too 
late  to  be  capable  of  upholding  the  Boman  Bepublic  in  its 
true  spirit.  He  was  wise  and  great — but  the  foundations 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  undermined:  Caesar's  star 
shone  too  potently,  and  such  a  nature  as  Cicero's  could 
make  no  resistance  to  its  conquering  influence. 
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A.  U.  696.    B.  C.  58.    Cia  49, 
L,  Calpurnzus  Piso  Cjesoninus  ;  Aulus  Gabinius. 

CiESAB  defeats  the  Helvetians  at  Bibracte,  and  brings 
them  into  subjection.  He  then  compels  Ariovistus  to 
leave  Gaul  and  retreat  beyond  the  Bhine. 

A.U.  697.    B.  C.  67.     Cic  50. 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spintheb  ;  Q.  Cjecilujb  Metellus  Nepos. 

Clodius  had  entered  on  his  Tribunate  in  the  December 
of  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
employ  every  means  in  his  power,  to  execute  his  projected 
plan  of  revenge  against  Cicero.  He  had  no  resistance  to 
fear  from  Pompeius,  who  did  not  dare  to  take  any  step 
independently  of  Cassar,  or  contrary  to  his  views;  and 
that  Cassar  had  now  quite  abandoned  Cicero,  and  desired 
Ms  removal  in  order  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  designs, 
IB  clear  from  the  account  of  the  latter  in  his  oration  for 
Sestius.*  Cato  on  his  part  was  not  sparing  in  remon- 
itrances,  and  testified  loudly  against  the  method  in  which 
iro  was  attacked:  but  he  was  unable  to  stand  against 
Consuls  and  their  powerful  allies.*  Moreover,  just^^cic^© 
the  time  of  Cicero's  fall,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 

*  Pro  Sest  28.    This  speech,  and  others  connected  with  it,  must  not,  of 
nme,  be  regarded  as  conclusive  historical  documents. 

Q 
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accept  a  commission  which  was  altogether  at  yariance  witi 
his  principles.* 

Clodius  treated  Bibulus  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  695  ii 

the  same  manner  as  the  Tribune  Metellus  had  treated  Cicen 

»  Dio  Cass,   on  a  former  occasion  *,  and  he  now  proceeded  to  his  work 

xxxviii.  12 

strengthened  by  a  party  which  he  had  formed  for  himseli 

among  the  people,  the  knights,  and  the  Senate  itself.      1\ 

« Dio  Cass,   is  not  improbable  that,  as  Dio  remarks  S  Cicero  may  haye 

zxxriii.  12.  'J 

made  himself  many  enemies  by  his  pride  and  loye  of  satire. 
When  he  makes  mention  of  the  Consuls,  Piso  and 
Gabinius,  in  his  letters  and  speeches,  he  depicts  them  a^ 
men  of  the  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  character.  Yel 
but  a  short  time  before  their  entrance  into  office,  we  find 
*^p/2,9.  him  expressing  a  highly  fayourable  opinion  of  them^  and 
promising  himself  safety  from  the  attacks  of  Clodius^ 
through  their  protection.  One  of  them  indeed  had  tes- 
tified great  respect  for  him  at  the  commencement  of  hifl 
Consulate*,  and  was  highly  yalued  by  him  at  a  later 
period.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  ill  usage  he 
had  receiyed  at  their  hands,  led  him  to  paint  them  in 
colours  of  too  dark  a  hue ;  and  this  supposition  is  borne 
out  by  the  yiolence  of  his  oration  against  Piso,  which  ia 
by  no  means  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  senator. 
Piso,  who  was  a  man  of  distinguished  family,  may  yeiy 
possibly  have  concealed  the  profligacy  usual  among  the 
nobles  of  that  day,  under  the  mask  of  a  stoical  gravity* 
In  treating  Cicero  as  he  did,  he  was  furthering  the  plans 
of  his  powerful  son-in-law.  Gabinius  was  a  thoroughly 
dissipated  man,  like  many  others  in  that  age,  and  was  un- 
scrupulous in  the  choice  of  means  for  his  ends.  He  was  m 
friend  of  Caesar  and  a  favourite  of  Pompeius*,  both  oi 


<  Cfc.  in 
PiSitn.  5. 


'  Applan, 
B.  C.  ii.  14. 
Dio  Cass. 
xxxviii.  9, 


*  The  commission  was  to  take  away  the  kmgdom  of  Cyprus  ftoKM 
Ptolcmseus,  a  younger  brother  of  Ptolemseus  Auletes,  and  constitnte  i 
a  Roman  province. 
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whom  had  had  an  eye  to  their  own  interests,  in  procuring 
his  elevation,  and  that  of  Fiso,  to  the  Consulate.  Clodius 
too  succeeded  in  securing  their  countenance  and  assistance 
in  his  designs.  Cicero  asserts  ^  that  they  concluded  a »  Pro  &«/. 
regular  compact  with  the  Tribune,  on  the  understanding 
that  while  they  should  obtain  through  his  agency  the 
provinces  they  most  coveted,  together  with  forces  and 
money  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes,  they  should  abandon 
the  Commonwealth  to  his  discretion;  and  this  compact 
they  mutually  agreed  to  ratify  by  Cicero's  ruin.  That  a 
man  like  Clodius  should  have  sworn  irre<;oncileable  hatred 
against  Cicero,  is  perfectly  conceivable  in  itself,  and  events 
leave  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case :  revenge  against 
such  an  adversary  must  accordingly  have  been  a  great 
gratification  to  him*;  but  besides  this,  it  seems  probable, 
from  a  review  of  his  whole  course  of  action,  that  he  che- 
rished plans  not  inferior  in  extent  and  daring  to  those  of 
Catilina  and  Cassar  f,  and  to  the  success  of  these  designs 
the  removal  of  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Cato  was  necessary. 
Caesar  felt  the  same  with  respect  to  his  own  schemes. 

The  first  object  then  of  Clodius  was  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  people.  He  succeeded  in  this  by  enacting  laws 
calculated  to  flatter  them,  and  place  himself  in  the  light  of 
their  benefactor ;  while  he  set  aside  thereby  many  wise 
iBBtitutions  of  antiquity.  Nor  did  he  omit  to  frame  other 
iieasares  with  the  view  of  procuring  himself  friends  among 

*  It  18  not  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  this  hostility,  to  recur  to  the 

^"li^Bidalons  anecdote  in  Plutarch.     \_Cic.  29.    "Terentia  had  a  grudge 

Clodius,  on  account  of  his  sister  Clodia,  who  was  supposed  to  wish 

^  ^.^Bany  Cicero.   .  .  .  Now,  as  Terentia  was  of  a  sour  temper  and  governed 

>,  she  urged  him  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  Clodius  (in  the  afiair  of 

Bona  Dea),  and  to  give  testimony  against  him." — Long's  trans.] 

t  Gc  pro  Sest.  7.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Clodius  consecrated  the 

on  which  Cicero's  house  stood  to  the  Goddess  Liberty.    Ep.  88,  1. 


^   o 
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the  upper  classes.*  At  the  same  time  he  sought  by  other 
enactments  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  undertaking  agiunst 
Cicero ;  for  instance,  as  soon  as  the  new  Consuls  had  en- 
tered on  their  olSce,  he  abrogated  the  Lex  JElia  Fufia^ 
thereby  removing  the  check  upon  tumultuous  assemblies 
of  the  people,  which  had  subsisted  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  which  Cicero  calls  the  bulwark  and  fortress  of 
Pro  sSTis.'*  puhlic  tranquillity.*  According  to  Dio  *,  Cicero  was  aware 
a  Dio  Cass,  of  the  objcct  Clodius  had  in  view,  and  gained  to  his  side 
the  Tribune  Ninnius ;  Clodius  however  succeeded  in  de- 
ceiving him,  and  in  tranquillizing  the^  fears  of  both.  He 
then  came  forward  with  a  Hogation,  to  the  effect  that 
whoever  had  caused  a  Koman  citizen  to  be  put  to  deatl 
without  a  regular  hearing  and  formal  sentence,  should  be 

•  veiL  Pa-    outlawed.^ 

t«rc.  iL45. 

This  proposal,  which,  without  expressly  naming  him, 
was  clearly  aimed  against  Cicero,  so  overwhelmed  him 
with  surprise  and  grief,  that  immediately  on  its  announce- 
iaaent,  and  while  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  it  would  be 
carried  or  not,  he  arrayed  himself  in  mourning,  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  people.  The  law  he  might,  as  he 
(jttAlLib,)  afterwards  confessed*,  have  applauded  as  a  good  and  just 
one ;  or  he  might  have  given  himself  no  concern  about  it, 
as  not  affecting  himself:  but  what  alarmed  him,  was  the 
open  declaration,  on  the  part  of  Clodius,  that  he  was  acting 
on  the  authority  of  Pompeius,  with  the  consent  and  und^ 

*  ^jj*^**-    the  protection  of  Caesar  and  Crassus.^    In  this  state  o£ 

dismay  and  pusillanimous  weakness,  he  had  to  endure  tho 
"^  most  degrading  insults  from  Clodius  and  the  turbulent 
« piut  cic.   ruffians  in  his  pay.^ 

*  These  laws  are  enumerated,  m  Pison,  4.  foil.;  Ascon.  m  or.  C,  Pis^' 
pro  Sest  15.;  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  13.  The  law  by  which  Clodius  instituted 
certain  guilds  and  fraternities  (collegia)  which  might  easily  assume  a  poli* 
tical  character  is  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
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Such  auxiliaries  were  necessary  to  the  Tribune,  in  the 
contest  he  had  to  maintain  against  Cicero's  party;  for 
no  sooner  was  the  proposed  law  made  known,  than  the 
liTcliest  emotion  was  testified  throughout  Italy.  Citizens 
of  every  rank  and  age,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  assailed  the 
Consuls  with  pressing  entreaties  to  take  vigorous  measures 
for  his  protection,  but  they  seemed  indisposed  to  do  any- 
thing. Immediately  all  the  partisans  of  the  accused,  both 
in  the  city  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  met  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Capitol,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  put  on 
mourning,  and  leave  no  means  untried  to  save  him.  The 
Senate  was  at  this  moment  assembled  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  a  spot  which  recalled  to  mind  the  most  glorious 
of  Cicero's  exploits.*  The  fathers  addressed  themselves 
one  and  all  with  urgent  prayers  to  Gabinius,  in  the  absence 
of  Pisb:  a  procession  of  knights  appeared  in  mourning 
garments,  like  suppliants  before  him,  but  all  were  repulsed 
with  pride  and  contumely. 

The  Tribune  Ninnius  however  ventured  to  propose  that 
the  Senate  likewise  should  put  on  mourning ;  and  this  was 
agreed  to.  Gabinius,  incensed,  rushed  out  of  the  Temple, 
called  the  people  together,  and  denounced  the  knights  in 
violent  language;  declaring  that  they  should  pay  dearly 
for  helping  Cicero  against  Catilina.  He  next  attacked  the 
Senate :  "  Those  were  deceived,"  he  said,  "  who  imagined 
that  body  retained  any  influence  in  the  State."  He  caused 
li.  Lamia,  a  knight  who  had  shown  particular  attachment 
to  Cicero,  to  be  banished  two  hundred  miles  from  the 

The  mourning  however  was  universal ;  and  there  was  no 

*  Oq  the  5th  December,  691. 
.  t  Cicero  fidthftillj  remembered  this  man*s  deyotion  to  him.     See  his 
^^BOttmendatioii  of  him  to  Decimos  Brutus^  when  he  sued  for  the  Frsetor- 
in  710.    Epp.  786,  787.  (,Div.  xL  16, 17.) 
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city  or  community  of  Italy  which  did  not  pass  the  most 
gratifying  resolutions  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  states- 
man. The  two  Consuls  now  issued  a  command  that  the 
senators  should  lay  aside  their  mourning,  while  Clodius 
and  his  band  stormed  as^ainst  the  knights  and  other  nobles. 
The  great  orator  Hortensius  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life  in  one  of  their  riots,  and  the  senator  Vibienus  was 
i4.;'^comp.'  80  sevcrely  handled  that  he  died  of  his  wounds.^ 
'"^'^  Cicero  still  had  some  hopes  of  Piso,  and  repaired  to  him 

in  company  with  his  son-in-law,  who  was  his  relative. 
He  found  the  Consul  sick,  or  feigning  sickness.  His  in- 
stances were  unavailing :  "  Gabinius,"  Piso  replied,  "  could 
not  maintain  his  position  without  Clodius ;  he  for  his  part 
would  stand  by  his  colleague,  as  Cicero  had  formerly  done 
^inPi$<m.6.Yyj  Antoniiis:  every  one  must  take  care  of  himself.** 
Two  days  after  this  interview,  Clodius  assembled  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  before  the  city  gates,  to  give 
Caesar,  who  had  already  assumed  the  command  of  his  armyij 
the  opportunity  of  being  present.  Here  the  Tribune  pre-j 
sented  the  Consuls  to  the  people,  and  begged  them  to  git»j 
their  opinion  on  the  affair  that  now  agitated  the  city^ 
They  expressed  their  approbation  of  all  that  had  been  doi 
In  reply  to  the  question,  what  he  thought  of  Ciceni!| 
Consulship?*  Piso  contented  himself  with  saying, 
he  had  no  pleasure  in  violent  measures.  Grabinius  gai 
harsher  answer,  and  pronounced  a  heavy  censure  upon 
Senate  and  knights.  The  same  question  being  putt 
Caesar,  he  replied,  that  the  proceedings  against  Lent 
and  the  other  accomplices  of  Catilina  were  certainly 

♦  In  Pison.  6.    Dio  Cass,  (xxxviii.  16.)  makes  Clodius  ask  the 
opinion  on  his  law.    But  Cicero  is  here  the  best  Toucher  of  what 
occurred  ;  and  we  see  clearlj,  in  the  way  in  which  he  makes  the  que 
put,  what  the  machinations  of  Clodius  were,  and  how  ho  was  alreadjfl^ 
paring  a  ground  for  his  subsequent  Rogation. 
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gal ;  and  this  he  had  not  hesitated  to  declare  at  the  time : 
still  he  thought  it  harsh^  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  pass  so 
severe  a  sentence,  and  had  always  himself  preferred  mild 
measures.  *     Thus  did  he  consent  to  Cicero's  fall,  while '  d«o  caw. 
pretending  to  wish  him  no  injury. 

Cicero  was  aware  that  the  Triumvirs  feared  lest  all  their 
acts  of  the  preceding  year  should  be  reversed,  if  they 
failed  to  secure  a  friend  in  the  Tribune.^     An  attempt  to^^  Pro sesL 
annul  them  had  indeed  already  been  made,  but  without 
success,  by  the  Praetors  C.  Memmius  and  L.  Domitius.^23^'*®^-'''^- 
He  had  now  to  learn  from  the  conduct  of  Pompeius,  who 
had  given  him  such  solemn  assurances  only  the  year  before, 
how  weak  are  the  ties  of  friendship,  when  power  and  do- 
minion interfere.      Pompeius  had  retired  to  his  Alban 
villa,  not  from  fright  at  the  warnings  which  the  partisans 
of  Clodius  whispered  into  his  ear,  that  his  life  was  threat- 
ened by  the  machinations  of  Cicero  and  his  friends^;  but  jg^*"^*^*** 
fix)m  consciousness  of  the  unworthy  part  he  was  playing, 
and  a  desire  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  importunities 
of  the  Optimates.      However,  M.   LucuUus,  the  elder 
Xorquatus,  the  Praetor  Lentulus,  and  many  other  nobles, 
found  their  way  to  him,  and  urgently  implored  him  not  to 
Abandon  his  friend,  with  whom  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
Itenwealth  was  so  closely  connected.     Pompeius  referred 
fiiem  to  the  Consuls,  saying  that  he  as  a  'private  citizen 
poold  not  venture  to  contend  with  the  armed  Tribune ; 
if  the  Consuls  and  Senate  should  openly  oppose  Clo- 
i,  and  demand  his  services,  he  would  not  then  refuse  to 
up  arms  himself.*    Yet  one  more  attempt  did  Cicero*  inPison^ 

*  ^  ^  *^  31.;  comp. 

:e ;  he  repaired  in  person  to  Alba,  demanded  access  to  fSi^i^^^) 
ipeius,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  for 
advancement  he  had  laboured  and  performed  so 

idi.    But  this  too  he  found  fruitless;  the  only  answer 
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he  obtained  from  Pompeius  was^  that  he  could  do  noth' 
\fP'^\^'  against  the  will  of  Caesar.*  * 

Thus  abandoned  by  all  who  had  it  in  their  power 
aid  him,  Cicero  took  counsel  with  his  friends  as  to 
best  course:  whether  to  oppose  force  to  force,  or,  quitt 
Bome,  withdraw  himself  by  flight  from  the  storm.  I 
cuUus  advised  the  former  course.  Nor  was  Cicero  de 
tute  of  numerous  supporters,  quite  prepared  to  fight 
^im ;  but  Cato  f  and  Hortensius,  backed  by  Atticus  i 
Cicero's  own  family,  preferred  the  latter  mode  of  proce 
« Ep.ed,4.  iiig'^  They  flattered  him  with  the  hope  that  after  a  i 
i^ui.^'tc.ti\A^J^  he  would  be  recalled  with  honour.  The  hour 
xxxriii.  17.  .danger  shows  of  what  stuff  a  man  is  really  made.  Ca 
(if  we  can  imagine  him  placed  in  a  similar  situati 
would  have  stayed  and  conquered;  but  Cicero's  nat 
was  little  suited  to  deeds  of  strife  and  violence; 
cordingly,  he  gave  way  before  his  enemies,  and  quit 
the  scene  of  his  former  glories  before  sentence  was  p 
nounced  against  him.  Hence  it  might  have  been  forese 
that  even  should  he  be  permitted  this  once  to  return, 
must  inevitably  sooner  or  later  fall  a  victim  to  the  sp 
of  an  age  in  which  violence  triumphed  over  justice.  Bef 
turning  his  back  on  his  beloved  city,  he  took  an  image 
Minerva  which  belonged  to  him,  and  set  it  in  the  tem 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  thus  placing  Kome,  as  it  w( 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  t 
;Ln.%.  Moderation. « 

The  same  day  that  Cicero  quitted  Rome,  accompan 
part  of  the  way  by  troops  of  his  friends,  Clodius  convei 
the  people,  the  legitimate  interval  having  elapsed  betwt 

*  According  to  Plutarch  {Cic,  31.)  he  slipped  out  of  the  house  by  a  I 
door,  without  seeing  Cicero. 

t  Cato  had  not  yet  quitted  Rome  for  Cyprus,  as  appears  from  the  sp< 
for  Sestius,  c.  2S. 
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the  Rogation  and  the  Voting.  AH  whom  he  had  cajoled  or 
intimidated  were  present ;  yet  the  Forum  appeared  empty. 
It  was  occupied  by  armed  slaves  and  mercenaries.  In  this 
assembly  the  law  was  carried,  which  Clodius  had  levelled 
against  Cicero  expressly  and  by  name*,  and  which  the 
Senate  had  arrayed  itself  in  mourning  to  avert.  In  the 
same  assembly  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  Consuls  re- 
ceived the  price  for  which  they  abandoned  Cicero;  the 
provinces  they  coveted  were  assigned  to  them  respectively; 
to  Gabinius,  the  wealthy  realm  of  Syria ;  to  Piso,  Mace- 
donia with  Achaia.  ^  ^  Pro  Sett. 

The  edict  was  so  far  modified,  perhaps  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  that  the  ban  was  only 
to  extend  to  a  distance  of  four  hundred  Eoman  niiles-^^j^f-z^^^^^ 
Not  a  night  was  suffered  to  elapse  after  the  decree  was 
passed,  before  violent  hands  were  laid  upon  Cicero's  pro- 
perty ;  his  house  on  the  Palatine  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
his  Tusculan  villa  plundered.  His  other  country  seats 
fared  no  better  f;  the  Consuls  took  their  share  of  the 
spoil,  and  on  the  spot  where  Cicero's  house  had  stood, 
Clodius  consecrated  a  temple  to  Liberty.^ 

*   VeliHSfjubeatiSf  ut  M,  TvUio  aqua  et  igni  interdictum  sit    Pro  domo,  18. 

t  We  know  from  Ep.  88, 1.  {Att  iv.  2.)  that  his  Formian  villa,  for  in- 
stance, was  deyastated. 

%  Dio  Cass,  xxxviii.  17.  The  above  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  speech  for 
Sestius,  which,  in  spite  of  the  rhetorical  ornaments  with  which  it  is  loaded, 
mnst  be  considered  onr  chief  soorce  of  information  for  the  circumstances  of 
Cicero*8  banishment.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  Cicero*s  leaving  Rome» 
we  remark  that  Caesar  says  the  Helvetii  proposed  to  assemble  on  the  Khone 
on  the  28th  March,  in  order  to  cross  over  into  Gaul :  he  left  Eome  in  haste, 
to  reach  Geneva  in  due  time  to  hinder  their  invasion  of  the  Boman  territory, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  Caesar  therefore  must  have  been  in  Geneva  on 
the  28th  March;  and  accordingly  mast]  have  left  Rome  eight  days  earlier, 
that  is,  on  the  20th.  For  Plutarch  says,  that  he  performed  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  the  Khone  (apparently  when  he  was  going  to  his  first  government 
in  Spain)  in  eight  days.  But  when  Cicero  went  into  exile,  Caesar  was  still 
before  the  walls  of  Rome  (pro  Sest.  18.);  Cicero  therefore  must  have  gone 
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We  have  no  letters  of  Cicero's  during  the  firfet  months 
of  the  year  696.  From  the  time  of  his  banishment  to  his 
return,  there  are  thirty-four;  all,  except  one,  addressed 
to  his  family  and  to  Atticus,  who  remained  in  Home  till 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  he  had  seen 
the  measures  for  his  friend's  recall  progressing  satis- 
factorily. 

The  first  letter  is  addressed  to  Atticus  from  the  road  to 
Vibo,  in  Bruttium  (formerly  Hippo,  now  Monte  Leone)- 
It  bears  witness  to  the  distracted  state  of  Cicero's  mind, 
and  to  the  deep  regret  he  now  felt  that  he  had  not 
followed  the  manly  counsel  of  LucuUus.  Thus  it  ever  is 
with  the  gentle  and  timid :  without  strength  of  mind  to 
resolve  on  extreme  measures,  no  sooner  have  they  decided 
on  the  less  daring  course,  than  all  the  advantages  on  the 
other  side  become  apparent  to  them ;  they  see  only  their 
own  weakness,  and  lose  sight  of  all  the   grounds  that 

about  the  20th.  The  first  precise  date  occurs  at  the  end  o{Ep,  54.  (Att,  iii  2.) 
dat.  Id.  Apr,  (8th  April)  in  oris  Lvcanice  (the  last  words  are  an  emendation 
ofBosius).     Accordingly  I  suppose  the  case  to  have  been  this: — AboBt 
March  20th,  Cicero  quitted  Borne  ;  the  same  day  Clodius  carried  the  law 
against  hiuL     Some  time  was  spent  in  modifying  it,  though  we  are  not  to 
suppose  an  observance  of  the  Trinundinum  in  regard  to  a  law  which  was 
made  in  fact  a  Privilegium,    In  this  affair,  everything  was  done  tumuhu- 
ously  and  irregularly ;  and  this  explains  why  Cicero  had  received  no  accomt 
of  the  modification  when  he  wrote  Ep.  54.,  on  the  8th  April.    Possibly  hi 
did  not  hurry  himself  on  his  journey  in  the  south  of  Italy,  nor  had  he  aay 
occasion  to  do  so,  for  the  blow  had  not  fallen  at  the  time  of  his  setting  oit 
Perhaps  he  tarried  with  some  of  his  friends  ;  the  Ep.  53.  may  have  bflil^ 
written  when  he  had  determined  to  go  to  Vibo.     In  that  letter,  the  writert 
despondency  is  strongly  marked:  the  words,  adhuc  quidem  valde  me  p<gmM^\ 
show  that  it  was  written  some  days  after  his  quitting  Rome.     [The  day 
hardly  be  fixed  so  precisely.    It  is  not  certain  that  Caesar  was  at  GrencTa 
the  28th  March,  though  it  seems  more  probable  that  Plutarch,  ^Socubt 
'PoSovbi'  ^\dtv,  Cces,   17.,  refers  to  the  first  campaign  in  Gaul  than, 
Abcken  supposes,  to  the  Spanish  government.    So  Drumann  and 
(^liUmische  Zeittafeh).'] 
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might  reasonably  be  adduced  in  favour  of  their  choice. 
In  the  present  instance  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that  had  Cicero  remained  in  Kome,  he  would  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  his  enemies.*  In  the  letter  last  mentioned, 
he  expresses  an  ardent  wish  for  Atticus  to  come  to  him, 
and  discuss  the  plans  for  his  further  journey. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Vibo,  Cicero  had  a  friend 
named  Sica^  who  with  a  generous  disregard  of  the  dangerj/ip-li^ox 
he  thereby  incurred,  received  the  unfortunate  man  into 
his  house  and  gave  him  shelter.  Cicero's  object  was  to 
repair  to  Sicily  orMelita^;  for  these  islands,  Sicily  in«^;».*5. 
particular,  had  been  long  devoted  to  him  ;  the  inhabitants 
retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  administration  as 
Quaestor,  and  of  his  having  taken  their  part  against  Verres. 

The  Praetor  of  Sicily,  C.  Virgilius,  was  his  near  con- 
nexion and  friend ;  but  his  awe  of  Clodius,  from  whose 
power  he  had  himself  once  suffered,  made  him  close  the 
island  against  him.*  Whilst  he  was  with  Sica,  Cicero  re-'  ProPUme, 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  Bogation,  and  heard  of  the  mitiga- 
tion of  his  sentence,  which,  however,  did  not  permit  him 
to  remain  either  in  Sicily  or  Melita.  In  great  alarm,  on 
his  friend's  account  as  well  as  his  own,  he  instantly  de- 
termined to  leave  Vibo ;  and  the  weather  not  allowing  of 
a  sea  voyage  t>  he  hastened  overland  to  Brundisium^  ^^"Jn^if  ^'*"*' 
tending  from  thence  to  cross  into  Greece.  All  the  places 
he  passed  through  were  devoted  to  him,  and  offered  him 
shelter  in  defiance  of  his  enemies'  threats.    Such  proofs  of 

*  It  is  very  interesting  and  important  towards  a  right  estimate  of  Cicero's 
character,  to  compare  with  the  outpourings  in  these  letters,  what  he  says  of 
his  own  conduct  in  later  speeches,  particularly  that  for  Sestius  (16 — 19.)- 

f  It  must  be  remembered  that  according  to  the  existing  state  of  the  Bo- 
man  Calendar  the  season  here  spoken  of  was  still  winter.  [March  20th,  a.  u. 
696=:  April  8th,  b.  c.  58,  according  to  the  correction  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
All  the  dates  therefore  of  this  period  are  to  be  set  forward  nineteen  days 
to  obtain  the  real  time.    Fischer,  Rdm.  Zeittafeln,  p.  239.] 
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love  and  respect  only  increased  his  pain^  and  he  still  con- 
\^.uui.)  t^^^^icd  to  regret  that  he  had  preferred  life  to  death.*     He 
earnestly  besought  Atticus  in  every  letter  to  hasten  to 
mm^  that  they  might   consult   together   what  plans  he 
should  next  adopt.    From  Brundisium  he  would  willingly 
have  crossed  into  Achaia,  but  he  had  enemies  there^  the 
chief  of    whom   was    Autronius,  Catilina's  confederate, 
•  £«9.54.;    whose  banishmcut  he  had  helped  to  bring  about.^ 
«^7)j^»"o     lor  the  same  reason,  and  also  from  its  proximity  to 
Kome,  he  deemed  it  hazardous  to  go  to  his  friend's  estate 
in  Epirus ;  his  thoughts  took  a  wider  range,  and  were  for 
»  Cop.  68, 59.  some  time  directed  to  Cyzicus,  in  Asia,  on  the  Propontis.' 
iftJ'.xiv.  4.)'     We  have  a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  Thurii  on  the 
10th  April,  and  another  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum  on  the  24th.     He  was  now  forced  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  seeing  his  friend  in  Italy.     **  I  look  upon  this," 
he  writes,  "  as  an  addition  to  the  long  catalogue  of  my 
'•«p.48.      misfortunes."*     Atticus  probably  thought  it  wiser  to  re- 
main in  Home,  that  he  might  watch  his  opportunity  for 
promoting  his  friend's  interests,  and  protect  his  family. 
It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  Terentia  was  cruelly  harassed, 
his  son-in-law  ill  treated,  and  the  lives  of  his  children 
\  ^pp:  w.  76.  threatened.^ 

pli's^s\li!  ^^  ^^®  ^^*^  ^^  ^'^*^  April,  Cicero  reached  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Brundisium,  but  abstained  from  entering  the 
city,  which  was  well  affected  towards  him,  out  of  regard  t0 
its  welfare.  He  spent  thirteen  days  in  the  gardens  of  bil 
friend,  the  knight  M.  Lasnius  Flaccus,  who  at  the  peril  o(j 
"  Bp.  50. 2.  his  life  granted  a  refuge  to  the  exile.*  This  noble^heartett 
pmi'/flnr.  'man,  with  his  sons  and    aged    father,  of  whom    Ciceia 

41.J  Fru  Sett.  '  o  ' 

^  speaks  with  emotion,  placed  him,  when  he  no  longer  felt 

safe  to  remain  in  Italy,  on  board  a  vessel  which  broi 
him,  after  a  stormy  voyage  as  Plutarch  relates,  to  Dyi 
chium,  where  again  he  met  with  a  favourable  recepti< 
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Here,  however,  his  fear  of  Autronius  and  other  Catilina- 
nans  increased,  and  having  abandoned  the  idea  of  residing 
in  Epirus,  he  hastened  by  the  most  northerly  route  to 
Mcedonaia,  where  one  of  his  friends,  Cn.  Plancius,  was 
Quaestor.^  This  friend  no  sooner  heard  of  Cicero's  arrival  \  ep-^o, s. 
at  Dyrrachium,  than  he  hastened  to  meet  him,  without 
lictors  or  the  other  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  clothed  in 
mourning.  Tears  flowed  freely  during  their  silent  greet- 
ing, and  Plancius  carried  his  unhappy  friend  to  his  own 
dwelling  in  Thessalonica,  Here  he  arrived  on  the  22nd 
May.^  a^p.61. 1. 

The  state  of  Cicero's  mind  at  this  juncture,  is   hQSlProPumc.^ 
shown  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  his  wife  and  children 
from  Brundisium  on  the  30th  April.*     At  the  beginning'  j?«.59,  i. 
he  says ; — 

**  I  write  to  you  less  frequently  than  I  might,  for  miser- 
able as  every  hour  is,  yet,  when  I  write  to  you,  or  receive 
your  letters,  I  am  altogether  dissolved  in  tears,  and  cannot 
endure  my  misery.  Oh  I  that  I  had  loved  life  less  I  had 
I  then  died,  surely  I  should  have  lived  a  life  of  no  suffer- 
ing, or  but  little.  If  fate  has  in  reserve  for  me  the  slightest 
hope  of  recovering  any  of  my  former  happiness,  my  error 
has  not  been  so  great ;  but  if  these  misfortunes  are  doomed 
to  last,  then  I  long  to  see  thee,  my  dearest,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  die  in  thy  embrace;  since  neither  the 
gods,  whom  thou  hast  so  piously  worshipped,  nor  men,  to 
whom  I  have  devoted  my  services,  have  shown  us  any 
gratitude."  His  sole  remaining  solace  was  the  remem- 
brance of  his  glorious  life  and  actions.  ^^  I  have  lived  in 
honour,  I  have  gained  renown.  My  virtues,  not  my  faults, 
have  caused  my  affliction.  My  only  error  was  the  not 
relinquishing  life  itself  when  I  lost  its  honours."^  But*  J?p.5o.  i. 
such  thoughts  only  resemble  the  lightning  which  for  a 
moment  illumines  the  night,  making  the  succeeding  dark- 
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ness  more  perceptible*  **  I  liate,"  he  writes  at  the  same 
time  to  Atticus^  '^  all  frequented  places.  I  avoid  mankind. 

»  Ep.60. 1.    I  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  day."  ^ 

(Au, iii,7.)  rpj^^  circumstance  that  his  brother  had  just  set  out  on 
his  return  from  his  province,  was  an  addition  to  Cicero's 
troubles.     Where  should  he  see  him?  how  tear  himself 

.  j?p.  fio. 8.  from  him  again  ?^  At  Dyrrachium  he  was  informed  that 
'  *  Quintus  was  sailing  from  Ephesus  to  Athens ;  other  ac- 
counts said  that  he  would  travel  through  Macedonia.  He 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Athens,  in  case  his  brother 
might  have  arrived  there,  to  desire  him  to  meet  him  at 

5  Ep.  61, 1.  Thessalonica.^  Arrived  at  this  place  himself,  without 
having  received  any  certain  intelligence  about  Quintus, 
except  that  he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  became  uneasy  lest  he 
should  have  been  impeached  at  B>ome.  His  enemies  in- 
deed might  well  consider  their  triumph  but  half  complete, 
till  they  had  involved  his  brother  in  his  ruin.  Nor  were 
the  accounts  of  Pompeius,  which  he  received  from  Atticus, 
calculated  to  raise  his  courage.  The  man  who  could 
quietly  suffer  his  prisoner,  Tigranes,  to  be  taken  from  him 
by  Clodius,  was  not  likely  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
against  the  Tribune.*  Thus  the  transactions  of  the  month 
of  May  failed  to  inspire  him  with  the  hope  which  Atticus 
sought  to  impart  to  him.  He  still  hesitated  about  re- 
maining in  Macedonia.  Again  his  hopes  turned  to  Pom- 
peius, and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  although  at  the  same 

4  £pp.  67.;  62,  time  he  called  him  a  hypocrite.* 

8.;  63, 4   iAtt.  •^  ^ 

?r*i.^30'  ^  *  ^P'  61,  2.  Tigranes,  son  of  the  king  of  Armenia  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Mithridates,  was  kept,  after  adorning  the 
triumph  of  Pompeius,  as  a  hostage  in  Rome,  under  the  care  of  the  Praetor 
Flavius.  He  bribed  Clodius  to  aid  his  flight.  He  escaped,  and  set  sail,  but 
was  obliged,  by  contrary  winds,  to  put  back  to  Antium.  Both  Clodius  and 
Flavius  hastened  after  him  with  armed  men,  and  a  combat  took  place  be- 
tween them,  in  which  M.  Papirius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  a  friend  of  Pom- 
peius, was  slain,  and  Flavius  with  difficulty  escaped.  Tigranes  got  off. 
See  Asconius  ad  Orat.  pro  Mil 
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Exhausted  with    doubts  and    anxieties,  bis    strength 
seemed  utterly  to  fail  him ;  and  he  gave  full  vent  to  his 
ill-humour  both  against  himself,  and  against  an  individual 
in  whom,  he  was  convinced,  he  had  too  implicitly  trusted, 
and  who  had  betrayed  him^ ;  for  he  was  firmly  persuaded  Jjjp-j^i,^. 
that  the  envy  his  Consulate  had  awakened  had  caused  his 
niin.^     Several  passages  in  his  letters  seem  to  indicate^  j?0/>.  63,1.$ 
Hortensius  as  the  object  of  these  suspicions,  which  were(^»  /r.i.s, 
however  probably  unjust.* *  »5) 

So  crushed  did  he  feel,  that  he  actually  declined  a  visit  esfiT'c.S'.uil 
from  his  brother,  who  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  15th  May,  i.*3.)  **   '^* 
and  whom  a   short   time   before  he  had  longed  to  see. 
The  thought  even  occurred  to  him  of  putting  an  end  to  his 
life.     He  already  regarded  himself  as  non-existent.     He 
writes  to  his  brother,  excusing  himself  for  having  shunned 
an  interview  with  him.     "  You  would  not  have  seen  your 
brother;  not  him  whom  you  left;    not  him  whom  you 
know ;  irom  whom  you  tore  yourself  with  mutual  tears, 
^'hen  he  accompanied  you  on  your  way.     No  trace  or 
.  shadow  of  him  would  you  have  seen,  but  the  image  of  a 
breathing  corpse."*      What  wonder,  when  he  had  thus*  ^p.  63.  i/ 
given  himself  up,  that  he  should  also  have  abandoned  his 
trust  in  the  sodal^    All  that  he  had  left  behind  and  which »  £^.63.4.; 
he  despaired  of  seeing  again,  now  floated  before  his  mind  (^«-  »"•  is.) 
in  the  most  alluring  forms :  '^  his  brother,  not  a  brother 
Only  ;  in  the  charms  of  intercourse,  a  friend ;  in  devotion, 

*  There  is  no  trace  whatever,  bating  the  insinuations  of  these  letters,  of 
fiortensius  having  bctra/ed  Cicero.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  in  the 
fehitos,  c  1.,  how  heartily  and  hononrably  Cicero  spoke  of  him  at  a  later 
period,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  suspicions.  Quume  Cilicia  decedens 
venissem  et  eo  mihi  de  Hortensii  morte  esaet  aUatum  opinione  omnium^ 
animo  cepi  dolorem.  Nam  et,  amico  amisso,  quum  consitetudine  JU" 
multorum  offichrum  conjunctione  me  privatum  videham  etc,  .  .  . 
dMamque  quod  non,  ui  pleiique  putahant,  adversarium  aut  obtrectatorem 
Im/ioii  Meamm,  sed  socium  poiius  et  conaortem  gloriosi  laboris  amiseram. 
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a  son;  in  wise  counsel^  a  father.**  His  daughter^  ^'a 
being  of  what  piety  I  what  modesty !  what  intelligence ! 
the  image  of  himself  in  person,  speech  and  soul :"  hb'  son^ 
^^the  fairest  and  dearest  of  children;  already  only  too 
intelligent^  for  he  felt  the  sorrows  of  his  family;"*  his 
wife,  **  that  most  faithful  partner,  the  truest  of  consorts, 
whose  society  he  must  now  forego,  that  some  one  might 
remain  to  protect  the  beloved  children,  whom  alone  their 
i^"®*.!- .misfortunes  had  spared  to  them."* 

(Q«./r.  i.  3.)  ^  ^  ^ 

His  beautiful  house,  now  in  ruins,  was  another  subject 
of  grief  to  him.     He  writes  to  Terentia,  "  Then  first  shall 
I  regard  myself  as  restored,  when  our  house  has  been  re- 
«  Efip.  TO  6.;  stored  to  us."  * 

7fi.  iAtt.iii.  T^  ,  ,    . 

u.;  Dw.xiv.  For  such  complaiuts  as  these,  Cicero  has  been  chained 
by  many  with  unmanliness,  while  but  few  have  been  found 
to  excuse  him.     Doubtless  he  could  exhort  and  console 

3  Ep.  176.     others  in  similar  sorrows  better  than  himself.^     The  huH  .; 

comp.  1*79.'  *  guage  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  his  **  Disputationi 
at  Tusculum  "  sounds  very  fine ;  but  these  were  the  exer- 
citations  of  the  philosopher;  at  Thessalonica  we  have  the* 
man,  in  perplexity  and  sorrow ;  a  man  too  who  was  any»j| 
thing  but  a  Stoic  by  nature.     Two  things  are  to  be  takeij^ 
into  consideration :  first,  the  excitable  feelings  and  tern] 
without  which  so  much  of  Cicero's  works  would  lose 
charm  for  us ;  secondly,  his  being  a  B>oman  citizen, 
voted  to  the  State  by  birth  and  circumstances,  as  well 
by  inclination.     To  the  Koman  citizen  his  country 
something  more  than  it  is  to  us :  it  was  the  element 
which  alone  he  could  live;  the  air  which  alone  he 
breathe ;  how  much  more  must  this  have  been  the 
with  a  man  who  had  done  for  his  country  what  Cicero 
done!     These   reflections,  though  they  may  not   sul 
fully  to  exculpate  him,  will  still  deter  us  from  condemnii 

♦  The  boy  was  at  that  time  about  seven  years  old. 
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hjim  so  severely  as  some  have  done,  who  have  allowed  too 
kttle  for  his  character  and  situation. 

Whilst  at  Thessalonica,  Cicero  resided  in  the  house  of 
Cn.  Plancius.  He  experienced  some  inconvenience  from 
the  crowd  of  people  who  flocked  about  the  Quaestor ;  but 
he  found  him  a  true  friend  in  his  distress.  The  Praetor  of 
Macedonia,  L.  Appuleius,  though  an  upright  and  patriotic 
man,  and  well  disposed  towards  Cicero,  did  not  venture, 
as  the  first  magistrate  in  the  province,  to  declare  openly  in 
his  favour  or  render  him  any  assistance;  but  Plancius 
forgot  the  Quaestor  in  the  friend ;  and  when  L.  Tubero, 
the  legate  of  Quintus,  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  described 
to  the  exile  with  friendly  zeal  the  dangers  which  awaited 
him  in  Achaia,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  turn  his 
steps  to  Asia,  he  forced  him  to  remain  with  him,  and  by 
his  gentle  persuasions  succeeded  in  diverting  his  cares  and 
soothing  the  anguish  of  his  soul.  There  is  an  aflecting 
passage  in  the  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  in  defence  of  this  faithful  friend,  in  which 
he  alludes  to  a  certain  night  which  Plancius  had  spent  in 
watching  with  him,  and  soothing  him  in  his  affliction ;  and 
relates  how  ardently  he  then  wished  a  time  might  come, 
when  he  might  repay  such  love  and  devotion.^  ^  ProPiane. 

However  his  friend's  efibrts  may  have  tranquillized 
Cicero  for  a  space,  and  withheld  him  from  extremities, 
they  could  not  avail  to  impart  to  him  firmness  and  en- 
durance, or  give  him  hope  for  the  future.  Long  did  he 
hesitate  whether  to  remain  in  Thessalonica :  his  fears  urged 
him  further.  The  representations  of  Atticus,  however, 
who  was  ever  hoping  for  some  favourable  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, prevented  him  from  yielding  to  their  sugges- 
tions. His  friend  Sestius,  one  of  the  new  Tribunes,  and 
his  son-in-law  Piso,  whose  noble  and  honourable  behaviour 
had  increased  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  held  him^ 
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» j5pp.69.2.;also  adviscd  him  to  remain  in  Thessalonica^,  as  they  an- 

81  2.  (Q,u.fr,  '' 

i4.;i)».xiv.ticipated  certain  movements  in  Bome^  which  might  per- 
haps result  in  his  favour.     Atticus  and  others,  especially 
Terentius  Varro,  endeavoured  to  give  him  confidence  again 
«  Epp,  70, 1.  in  Pompeius  ;  they  calculated  also  upon  Caesar.*    Accord- 
m*.  16. 18.)  'ingly  Quintus  did  all  in  his  power  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
his  brother*    But  hopes  such  as  these  could  take  no  root 
in  Cicero :  he  continued  to  indulore  in  wild  abuse  both  of 
himself  and  others,  and  even  Atticus,  who  had  done  so 
ajg-p.  70,5.7.;  much  for  him,  did  not  wholly  escape  his  reproaches.*    He 
Tmiawab,'  carefully  weighed  however  the  ground  of  the  hopes  his 
friend  presented  to  him,  and  pondered  on  the  idea,  which 
he  and  the  Tribune  Culeo,  an  adherent  of  Pompeius,  had 
conceived,  of  attacking   the   Rogation  of  Clodius  as  a 
PiivilegiumJ*     The  letter  in  which  Cicero  discusses  this 
point,  depicts  in    the  liveliest  colours  the  shipwlrecked 
mariner,  who  menaced  by  the  raging  flood,  sees  the  frag* 
ments  of  his  vessel  scattered  round  him,  but  has  lost  all 
presence  of  mind,  and  while  just  able  to  keep  his  head 
above  the  water,  and  perceive  what  can  save  him,  has  not 
strength  to  seize  it.     When  his  friends  hold  out  rational 
grounds  of  comfort  to  him,  he  thinks  of  the  clause  in  the  j 
law  of  Clodius,  which  decrees,  that    "no  one  shall  be 
allowed,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  speak  in  the  Senate  in 
the  exile's  favour,"  though  he  afterwards  says  himself  that 
«  Epp.  66,  i.;such  a  ckusc  no  one  need  care  much  about.^     Then  he  ii 
iAuAw.  12.'  uneasv  at  the  election  of  his  former  enemy  MetellusNep(M(1> 

15.  W.)  *  i  ^ 

as  Consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  forgetting  that  his  good' 
friend  Lentulus  is  given  him  for  a  colleague,  and 
Pompeius  and  Lentulus,  who  were  both  suffering 

*  Ep,  70,  6.  (^AtL  iii  15.)  A  Privilegium  (lex privo  homini  irrogata)' 
law  directed  against  a  particular  citizen,  which  was  forbidden  bjthe 
sacraUs  and  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
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the  insults  of  Clodius^    had   bound  themselves    strictly 
together. 

In  addition  to  all  his  troubles,  he  now  heard  that  Quin- 
tus,  though  he  had  been  received  in  Rome  with  great 
favour',  and  that  on  his  brother's  account,  was  about  to l,^'"^^*'*  . 
be  accused  by  a  nephew  of  Clodius  of  malversation  in  his 
province ;  and  that  the  management  of  the  process  would 
devolve  upon  the  Praetor  elect,  a  brother  of  Clodius,  upon 
commencing  his  functions.^  He  sank  deeper  than  ever  ^^l^f\i^il\ 
dejection:  on  the  21st  August  he  was  again  thinking  of 
Cyzicus^;  but  before  he  repaired  thither  he  was  willing  to^^^^PjJ^- 
wait  for  what  the  1st  September  might  bring  forth  in  the 
Senate.*  His  nature  was  peculiarly  impatient  of  delay, 
and  utterly  unable  to  persevere  in  hoping  for  the  distant 
results  of  time.  The  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  on  the 
16th  September,  is  a  living  testimony  of  the  deep  de- 
spondency which  had  laid  hold  of  him.^  He  mentions  hisj^^^ij^'ig  ^ 
lesolution  to  go  to  Epirus ;  he  could  not  fail  to  observe, 
that  circumstances  were  inclining  in  his  favour :  yet  the 
melancholy  which  still  haunted  him  may  have  suggested 
to  him,  that  on  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  he  might 
incur  the  penalty  of  disregarding  the  conditions  of  his 
exilcf  Accordingly  he  begs  his  friend  for  just  soil  enough 
to  cover  his  body* 

The  province  of  Macedonia  having  been  assigned  to 
Viao,  his  troops  began  to  pour  into  the  country,  and  they 
Were  reported  to  be  already  in  Thessalonica,  which  was 

*  On  the  first  daj  of  eftch  month  the  grayest  afikirs  were  brought  forward 
^  it  iSbe  Senate.  The  1st  September  this  year  would  be  more  important,  on 
of  the  Consols,  who  had  not  long  been  nominated.  [So  a.u.  710, 
the  death  of  Csesar,  the  senators  were  specially  convened  for  Sep- 
1.  During  August  they  were  mostly  absent  from  Rome.] 
^  f  EjK  74.  {Att,  iiL  19.)  Djrrrachinm,  where  he  soon  after  went,  and  his 
[Mod's  estates  in  Epums,  were  strictly  within  the  distance  from  Boma 
^•■igiMd  him  by  the  edict. 
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therefore  no  longer  a  safe  abiding  place  for  Cicero, 
accordingly  abandoned  this  asylum,  and  arrived  on  1 
16th  November  at  Dyrrachium,  which  was  a  free  to 
and  well  disposed  towards  him,  as  he  had  often  protec 
Epp. 7%  h\its  interests.^     Although  at  first  compassion  for  Cicei 
CAuAii.  22.';  unhappy  situation  makes  us  judge  leniently  of  his  co 
«•) "     '  '   plaints,  unmanly  as  they  often  were,  and  find  some  exci 
for  him  in  the  peculiar  bitterness  misfortunes  such  as 
must  have  had  for  a  man  of  his  temperament,  it  is  i 
possible  to  overcome  the  painful  impression  made  upon 
by  his  vacillation  during  his  residence  in  Thessalonica, 
the  faint-heartedness  he  displays  in  the  midst  of  fortun 
omens    and   conjunctures,   and   the  impatience    and 
spondency  with  which  he  regarded  a  future  that  opei 
under  such  favourable  auspices.     Nor  less  must  we  c< 
demn  the  means  he  adopted  to  avert  the  consequences 
<  the  unauthorized  publication  of  a  speech  he  formerly 

«jBpp.66.2.;livered    against   Curio*  ^    and  above   all  his  behavi( 

70  4    (Att 

iii!  12. 15.)  towards  the  friend  who  had  testified  such  zeal  and  perse 
ranee  in  his  service.  Yet  his  wife  and  son-in-law  afFon 
him  examples  of  energy  and  endurance  which  it  the  m« 
behoved  him  to  imitate,  as  their  misfortunes,  as  well 
any  hopes  they  might  entertain  of  future  prosperity, 

*  Ep,  66,  2.  PercussisH  autem  me  etiam  de  oratione  prolata.  Cui  vuh 
ut  scribis,  medere,  si  quid  potes.  Scripsi  equidem  illi  olim  iratwt,  quod 
prior  scripserat;  sed  ita  compresseram  ut  nunquam  emanaturum  putan 
Quo  modo  exciderit  nescio,  Sed  quia  nunquam  accidit  ut  cum  eo  verba  i 
concertarem,  et  quia  scripta  mihi  videiur  negligentius  quam  ctBtera,  puto  po 
probari  non  esse  meanu  Id,  si  puias  me  posse  sanari,  cures  velim,  [Abet 
supposes  the  subject  of  this  speech  to  have  been  the  younger  Curio.  In  tl 
case  he  would  surely  have  been  qualified  in  Ep.  70.  as  adoiescens,  mevst 
filius.  See  Billerbeck  tn  loc.  Manutius  and  Schiitz  refer  it  to  C.  Scriboo 
Curio  the  elder  (Consul  a.  u.  678).  The  speech  itself  is  supposed  to  be  d 
by  QuintiL  (v.  10.  92.),  and  entitled  by  him  m  Clodium  et  Curionem^  a  co 
i>ination  which  makes  us  think  rather  of  the  younger  Curio  than  his  fiul 
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entered  in  him.*     The  strong  afiection  for  his  family  hejj^l^-^*',^ 

o  repeatedly  expresses,  is  at  least  refreshing,  amidst  the^f^^y  Jj'^jg, 

ibullitions  of  peevishness  with  which  his  letters  abound.  ^^' 

We  feel  moved  to  pity  although  we  cannot  excuse  him 

irhen  we  read :  '^  One  thing  I  assert,  no  man  ever  lost 

9uch  blessings  as  I,  nor  fell  into  such  calamities.     Time 

not  only  does  not  diminish,  but  it  increases  my  grief. 

Other  sorrows  are  mitigated  by  time,  but  mine  cannot  fail 

to  be  daily  augmented  by  the  sense  of  present  misery  and 

the  remembrance  of  my  past  life.     I  have  lost  not  only 

my  family  and  my  possessions,  but  myself  also."^  coSj).  m*  a.* " 

We  must  now  give  an  account  of  what  had  occurred  inia.'^'"**^** 
his  affairs  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Dyrrachium.  Pom- 
peius  had  not  borne  the  affronts  he  had  received  from  Clo- 
dius,  especially  his  interference  with  regard  to  Tigranes, 
quite  so  patiently  as  Cicero  imagined.  This  interference, 
on  the  contrary,  had  converted  him  into  an  opponent '  of  ^^5j*jj9^' 
the  audacious  Tribune,  whose  attempts  moreover  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  influence  with  the  people  he  could  not  • 
fail  to  perceive.  The  flight  of  the  Armenian  prince  took 
place  in  May  ;  and  Cicero  had  heard  of  it  in  Thessalonica 
by  the  29th.  On  the  Ist  June  his  friend  the  Tribune  L. 
Ninnius,  in  secret  understanding  with  Pompeius,  proposed 
his  recall  in  the  assembly.  The  Senate  resolved  unani- 
mously to  recommend  the  measure  to  the  people's  accept- 
ance; but  the  Tribune  JEIius  Ligus,  won  over  by  Clodius, 
put  his  veto  upon  it.  The  Senate  then  resolved  to  post- 
pone all  business,  till  the  Consuls  should  have  made  a  new 
motion  in  favour  of  Cicero :  this,  however,  they  declined, 
pleading  in  their  excuse  the  clause  of  the  Clodian  law.^  jf^^^fj;* 
Thenceforth,  Pompeius,  through  the  medium  of  his  inti- 
mate friend  Varro,  began  to  make  overtures  to  Cicero.*' ^«»-%i' 

°  65 ;  67.;  70.  l.| 

He  was  too  dependent  upon  Caesar,  to  take,  without  his  ]J-  i^'d^li^ 

is!) 
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\^'m'i&.)  ^^^^^^^9  ^^y  direct  steps  for  the  proscribed  statesn 
but  perhaps  this  very  feeling  of  dependence  acted 
stimulus  to  induce  him  to  exert  himself  indirectly  f 
recall,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  him  to  his  own  inte 
On  the  11th  August,  discovery  was  made  of  an  atl 
on  the  part  of  Clodius  against  the  life  of  Pompeius  *. 
thereupon  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  till  the  close  < 
enemy's  Tribuneship.  The  Consul  Gabinius  consl 
himself  obliged  on  this  ocasion  to  espouse  the  cau 
Pompeius.     Piso,  however,  remained  constant  to  the 

^^htPison.   bune.^     Caesar  also  appears  to  have   been   unwillin 
break  with  Clodius  during  his  continuance  in  office 
the  Tribune  elect,  Sestius,  who  had  travelled  into 
expressly  on  Cicero's  account,  could  procure  from  hi 

^^rosest.  effectual  assistance^  ;  not  such  as  Cicero  or  himself  wi 
The  Rogation  he  soon  after  proposed  was  not  to  Ci< 

l^!m!ii)  liking/  In  July,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  were  elected  Consuls.  The  first 
a  friend  both  of  Cicero  and  Pompeius,  and  had  filler 
oflGice  of  JEdilein  the  Consulate  of  the  latter;  and  Met 
no  lopger  ventured  to  continue  in  hostility  to  Cicero 
fear  of  Pompeius,  but  was  induced  by  Atticus  to  c 

5£p.78. 1.    from  his  former  persecution/     When  the  propositi( 

(Au,  iii.  22.)  . 

6£p.8o, i!  Ninnius  was  renewed  on  the  29th  October®,  eight  of 
^Prosea^li' Tribunes  voted  in  its  favour.  They  proceeded  to  bri 
law  before  the  people  in  accordance  with  it,  to  w 
Lentulus  gave  his  assistance.  The  law,  however,  was 
carried;  nor  would  it  have  satisfied  Cicero,  as  it 
framed  with  too  much  deference  to  Clodius,  and  did 
restore  to  him  his  property,  above  all,  his  dearly  1( 

♦  Pro  Sest  32.  Ascon.  or,  in  Mil  p.  198.  It  has  been  suggested 
this  attempted  assassination  was  in  fact  an  invention  of  Pompeius'  own. 
is  not  very  improbable  :  but  that  Clodius  did  undertake  something  a^ 
him  appears  from  the  speech  against  Piso  (c.  12.). 
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loose.  Clodius  had  exerted  all  his  influence  to  defeat  the 
ueasure ;  and  he  apparently  again  persuaded  one  of  the 
Iribunes  to  place  his  veto  upon  it  He  had  himself 
caused  the  formidable  clause  in  his  Kogation  to  be  affixed 
to  the  door  of  the  Curia ^,  but  this  could  only  have  ^i^y(j^iil?'i5) 
effect  while  there  were  Consuls  and  Tribunes  who  would 
enforce  it. 

Soon  after  Cicero's  arrival  at  Dyrrachium,  the  Tribu- 
nate of  Clodius  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  new 
Tribunes  entered  on  their  office.  His  enemy  had  now 
been  compelled  to  resign  the  power  which  he  had  used  so 
much  to  his  prejudice,  and  was  succeeded  by  men  from 
whose  friendship  and  ability  he  might  hope  the  best. 
Amongst  the  new  Tribunes  were  T.  Annius  Milo,  subse- 
quently the  slayer  of  Clodius ;  P.  Sestius,  who,  as  before 
mentioned,  had  taken  a  journey  to  confer  with  Cassar  in 
his  behalf,  and  whom  at  a  later  period  he  defended ;  T. 
Fadius,  who  before  this  had  proposed  a  Eogation  in  his 
favour,  with  which  he  had  been  highly  pleased 2;  and (^f;^iS?'M.) 
Q.  Fabricius,  who  showed  himself  so  zealous  in  his  behalf 
at  the  commencement  of  the  following  year :  all  these  pro- 
mised to  use  their  authority  in  behalf  of  Cicero.'  The^f'"*'^*'*'* 
two  Consuls  left  Kome,  and  repaired  to  their  respective 
provinces  before  the  end  of  the  year  696. 

Cicero  had  thus  on  his  arrival  at  Dyrrachium  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  ardent  desire, 
and  just  before  his  departure  from  Thessalonica  he  writes 
himself  as   follows^:     *' If,   however,   we  have   all   the ^f''- 79.2. 

\UtVt  XlT*  !•/ 

Tribunes  on  our  side,  if  Lentulus  prove  as  zealous  as  he 
appears  to  be,  and  if  we  have  also  Caesar  and  Pompeius, 
we  need  not  despair.-'  His  friend  Atticus,  who  had  sup- 
plied him  with  money  at  the  time  of  his  flight  and  after- 
wards*, besides  spending^a  good  deal  for  him  in  Eome,  had»  como. 
now  come  into  a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  vtTjlt,  l^' 
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CsscUius*,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  rei 
him  yet  further  assistance.  Moreover,  prudence  w< 
now  incline  the  majority  of  the  senators  to  espouse 
cause.  Nevertheless^  he  could  not  shake  off  his  despc 
ency  and  irresolution,  or  cease  to  torment  himself  ^ 
anxieties.  That  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  did 
»  Ep,w.t.    declare  themselves  more  quickly  and  decidedly  for  hii 

(aA   III  92  )  X  ^  w 

that  the  Consuls  elect  had  chosen  their  provinces  witl 
waiting  for  the  accession  of  the  new  Tribunes,  whei 
\AS'Stu )  .*^®^®  latter  might  be  offended  f  * ;  and  lastly,  that  Att 
» Ep.9z.  should  leave  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  year  ^  were 
cumstances  that  occasioned  him  the  utmost  disquiet 
(^J;J{;'8.)He  writes  to  his  wife  on  the  last  day  of  November^, 
have  almost  blotted  out  your  letters  with  my  tears.  F 
am  pining  away  with  grief;  and  my  own  misery  does 
pain  me  more  than  yours  and  your  children's.  But  ] 
so  much  more  wretched  than  you,  as  I  alone  am  the  c 
of  our  common  misfortune.  It  was  my  duty,  eithei 
accepting  a  legatio  to  escape  the  danger,  or  by  prudence 
vigour  to  resist  it,  or  else  to  fall  bravely.  Nothing  c 
have  been  more  miserable,  more  disgraceful,  or  n 
unworthy  of  myself  than  this;  and,  accordingly,  I 
overwhelmed  with  shame  as  well  as  grief.  It  shames 
not  to  have  afforded  an  example  of  virtue  and  dilig( 
to  my  best  of  wives,  to  my  darling  children.  Day 
night  your  misery  and  destitution,  your  grief,  and  j 
infirm  health  are  before  me.  My  hope  of  relief  is  a 
small.  Many  are  hostile  to  me,  all  jealous.  It  was  d 
cult  to  thrust  me  out ;  to  keep  me  out  is  easy." 

♦  From  this  time  Atticus  wrote  his  name  Q,  Csecilius  Q.  fil.  Pom; 
anus  Atticus.  See  the  address  of  Cicero's  letter  to  him,  Ep,  75.  {Att  iii 

f  According  to  the  lex  Semproniay  the  ftiture  provinces  of  the  Co 
about  to  be  elected,  were  to  be  determined  before  their  election.  Aftc 
election,  but  still  before  their  accession  to  office,  these  provinces  were  i 
ally  assigned  to  them,  and  this  was  called  omare  provincias* 
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A  visit  from  Atticus,  which  he  received  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  at  Dyrrachium  ^  must  have  been  some »  Ep.  sa. 
comfort  to  him;  but  his  friend  had  hardly  left  him  when 
his  old  anxieties  began  again  to  disturb  him.  The  news 
which  reached  him  from  Kome  of  a  delay  in  his  affairs,  or 
of  any  possible  hindrance  occurring  to  them,  sufficed  to 
dash  to  the  ground  all  hope  and  confidence. 

The  Yeab  697. 

On  the  1st  January,  after  the  completion  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  the  Consul  Lentulus  brought  forward 
ia  the  Senate  a  proposal  for  Cicero's  recall.  The  sena- 
tors had  assembled  in  great  numbers,  the  populace  was 
ia  the  highest  state  of  expectation,  and  envoys  flocked 
to  Kome  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  Consul  Metellus 
expressed  himself  with  moderation,  and  was  favourable  to 
lis  colleague's  proposition,  which  was  also  supported  by 
the  Consular  L.  Cotta,  who  in  a  powerful  speech  urged 
that  Cicero  should  be  recalled  by  the  Senate,  and  that  with 
every  mark  of  honour.  Similar  sentiments  were  uttered  by 
Pompeius;  he  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  resolution  of 
Ihe  Senate  should  be  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 
All  the  senators  assented  ^ ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposi-  2  pro  sesu 
Kon  of  the  Tribune  Serranus,  who  had  been  gained  by 
Clodius,  the  proposition  was  on  the  2^th  January  brought 
before  the  people,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
^tribune  Q.  Fabricius.  Upon  this  the  friends  of  Clodius 
Itadsed  a  tumult  with  hired  gladiators,  which  resulted  in 
hed.  The  Praetor  Appius  Claudius  took  part  with 
brother;  the  Tribune  Sestius  and  Quintus  Cicero 
y  escaped  with  their  lives ;  and  Clodius  finally  con- 
by  fire  and  sword.'  3  Pro  sest. 

./  35 Q^ 

We  learn  from  a  letter  to  Atticus*,  with  what  intense 4  ep.'m, 
PDxiety  Cicero  watched  the  issue  of  the  resolution  of  the 

H 


\ 
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Senate.  He  determined  on  the  strength  of  that  decree 
alone,  to  go  to  Rome,  even  if  the  law  should  not  be  passed 
by  the  people ;  and  rather  to  lose  his  life  than  suffer  any 
longer  exile  from  his  country.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  he  did  not  carry  out  this  intention,  but  his  de- 
spair was  unbounded  when  the  intelligence  of  the  occur- 
l  ?p-.?/'- ,  v,rences  of  the  25th  January  reached  him.*  ^ 

( J«.  ill.  27.)J  .  .  "^  . 

For  this  act  of  violence,  Clodius  was  arraigned  by  the 
Tribune  Milo ;  but  his  brother  the  Praetor  Appius,  the 
Consul  Metellus,  and  Serranus  the  Tribune,  sheltered  him 

^^Pro sest.:   ^vith  their  edicts  ^ ;  and  Milo  now  took  in  pay  a  band  of 
gladiators  to  defend  himself  against  those  of  his  opponentf 

The  Senate  upon  this  decreed  that  no  other  businessfj 
should  be  entered  upon  till  that  of  Cicero's  recall  was*] 
effected.    Letters  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Consal^i 
to  every  part  of  Italy,  summoning  to  Rome  all  persomi 
well  disposed  towards  Cicero  and  the  Republic :  all  ttaj 
governors,  legates,  and  quaestors  of  the  provinces  throi 
which  he  would  pass,  were  enjoined  to  provide  for  his  wdij 

^^^Pro  Sest. ;  fare.^     Pompeius  exerted  all  his  influence,  both  within 
without  the  city,  in  his  behalf,  and  Lentulus  kept 
people  in  good-humour  with  public  games.    Cicero's 
was  again  decreed  in  the  Temple  of  Honos  and  Vii 

M^Jt^***    which  Marius  had  built  with  the  spoils  of  the  Cimbri.|*| 

*  The  letters  84,  85,  which  Schiitz  assigns  to  the  year  696,  seem  to 
belong  to  the  period  in  which  I  refer  to  them.  [Billerbeck  also  assignfl 
to  Jan.  697.    In  84  Cicero  speaks  of  Senatus  consultum  quod  de  mc, 
est  J  evidently  the  decree  proposed  by  the  new  Consul  Lentulus  SpintheCiJf  2 

t  De  Off.  ii.  17. ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  7,  8.    Clodius  had  hired  these 
ators  in  the  expectation  of  becoming  ^dile,  or  at  least  under  this 

X  The  succession  of  events  and  decrees  for  Cicero's  recall  is  not 
made  out,  inasmuch  as  the  speech  for  Sestius,  which  is  the  main  aat 
an  unsafe  guide  for  them.    The  60th  chapter  of  that  speech,  however,! 
to  me  to  prove  that  the  meeting  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  later  thaai 
in  the  Temple  of  Honos  and  Virtus.    For  the  decrees  which  were  meotj 
secure  the  carrying  of  the  law,  and  which  were  there  added  to  those  of  { 
former  assembly,  went  quite  as  far  as  the  Senate  could  legitimately  ga 


f 
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Clodius  had  done  his  best  to  hinder  the  decree  being: 
passed,  and  he  now  succeeded  in  preventing  its  being  car- 
ried into  execution.  ^  In  May,  the  Senate  being  assembled  [f*"^^'*' 
in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Pompeius  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  avowed  that  Cicero  had  saved  his 
country.  The  Consul  Metellus  at  the  same  time  solemnly 
renounced  all  animosity  towards  him;  and  once  more  a 
decree  was  passed,  more  strongly  worded  than  before,  and 
80  framed  as  to  overcome  any  impediment  that  might  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  and  the  following 
day  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  its  adoption.^ ^^jo^^*- 
Two  months,  however,  elapsed  before  the  decree  could  be 
presented  to  the  people.  This  was  done  at  length  on  the 
4th  August,  and  on  that  day  Cicero  was  recalled  at  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  whither  the  people,  and  not  only 
the  residents  in  Some,  repaired  in  great  numbers,  and 
where  the  votes  of  all  the  centuries  were  unanimous. 
The  remonstrances  of  Clodius  were  disregarded. 

Time,  it  is  said,  has  a  purifying  effect;  but  Cicero's 
letters,  infinitely  valuable  as  they  are,  counteract  this  in- 
fluence, inasmuch  as  they  make  us  live  and  move  in  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written,  and  place  the  man  and 
all  his  foibles  before  us.  The  picture  he  has  presented  of 
himself  in  this  period,  is  unpleasing,  and  we  long  to  see 
him  again,  in  a  more  favourable  light.  Cicero  however 
was  more  completely  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  Soman 
people  during  his  banishment,  than  from  posterity,  who 
have  his  letters  by  which  to  judge  of  him;  and  the  period 
of  separation  was  long  enojagh  to  remove  the  transient 
spots  which  might  have  dimmed  his  lasting  reputation. 
We  close  the  present  period  with  the  following  scene 
which  occurred  without  premeditation.  *  3  pro  s«/. 

On  the  day  when  the  Senate  was  framing  in  the  Temple '^^'  *^* 
of  Honour  and  Virtue  the  decree  for  Cicero*8  recall,  the 

H  2 
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67. 
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people  were  assembled  in  the  theatre ;  and  there  the  art  of 
-35sopus  the  actor,  and  the  words  of  the  poet  which  he  had 
to  deliver,  excited  the  liveliest  remembrance  of  the  exile, 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  him.     When  he  spoke  of  the 
Greek  who  **  supported  and  upheld  his  country  and  stood 
by  it  to  the  last,  regardless  of  his  own  life,  in  its  time  of 
direst  need,"*  every  one  thought  of  the  Consul,  whose 
foresight,  prudence,  and  perseverance  had  confounded  the 
frightful  schemes  of  Catilina;  the  mention  of  the   man 
*^  endowed  with  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect,"  recalled  to 
their  recollection  the  orator  who  had  so  often  swayed  the 
populace  from  the  rostrum  ;  and  when  the  heroine  of  the 
tragedy  addressed   her  father  in  accents  of  grief,  they  j 
thought   of    the    man   whom    Catulus   had   invoked   as 
"Father  of  his  Fatherland."^     The  words  «I  saw  all 
this  in  flames,"  reminded  them  of  the  hour  when  Cicero's 
house  on  the  Palatine  was  destroyed,  and  when  JEsopus  I 
exclaimed  with  emphasis  and  deep  emotion,  "  You  allow  I 
him  to  live  in  exile,  you  permitted  him  to  be  driven  from 
his  home !"  the  audience  felt  at  once  all  the  exile's  exceed- 
ing merit,  and  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
his  countrymen. 

♦  Pro  Sest  56.    The  play  was  the  "  Andromache  "  of  Ennius,  and  the 
words  referred  to  Telamon. 

Certo  qui  rempublicam  animo  adjtiveritj 
Statueritj  steterit  cum  Achivis  ,  .  .  • 

.  .  .  .  r«  dubia 
Nee  dubitarit  vitum  offerre,  nee  capiti  peperceritj 
....  Summum  amicum^  summo  in  beUo  .... 

summo  ingenio  prceditum  .... 

O  pater 

Hoc  omnia  vidi  inflammari  .  •  ,  . 

O  ingratifici  Argivi,  inanes  Graii,  immemores  ben^fici^ 

Mxsulare  sinitis,  sistis  pelli,  pulsum  patimini. 
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A.U.  697.    B.C.  57.     Cic.  50. 
P.  CoBNELins  Lentulus  Spinther.    Q.  C^ciLins  Metellus  Nepos. 

The  Belgae  unite  against  the  Roman  armies.  Caesar, 
having  penetrated  into  their  country  with  eight  legions, 
compels  them  to  submit.  The  Nervii  alone  remain  in 
arms,  and  are  conquered  in  a  hard  fought  battle.  Ptole- 
maeus  Auletes,  having  been  banished  from  Egypt,  comes 
to  Rome  to  implore  succour.  M.  Cato  returns  to  Rome, 
having,  in  pursuance  of  the  Clodian  law,  converted  Cyprus 
into  a  Roman  province. 

A.  U.  698.     B.  C.  56.    Cic.  51. 
Ck.  CosNELms  Lentulus  Marcellinus.    L.  Mabcius  Philippus. 

The  Veneti  and  other  Armorican  tribes  rise  against  the 
Bomans  in  Gaul.  Having  received  liberal  supplies  of 
money  from  the  public  treasury,  Cassar  equips  a  fleets 
I  beats  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  compels  them  to  submit. 
Meanwhile  the  Aquitani  are  defeated  by  Crassus,  and  the 
lemaining  tribes  by  others  of  his  lieutenants.  Piso  and 
Gabinius  carry  on  a  shameful  maladministration  of  their 
•espective  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Syria. 
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A.U.  699.    B.C.  55.     Cic.  52. 
Cn.  Pohpeius  Magnus  IL      M.  Licnnus  Cbasbus  n. 

Caesar  conquers  the  Usipetes  and  Tenctheri,  German 
tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Gaul.     He  compels  them  to  recross  the 
river,  and  then  leads  his  own  army  across  it  to  cany  on 
the  pursuit.     The  barbarians  continuing  to  retreat  before 
him,  he  returns  into  Gaul  after  eighteen  days ;  then  con- 
ducts two  legions  into  Britain ;  where,  however,  he  does 
nothing  of  importance,  and  spends  the  winter  with  all  his 
legions  in  Belgium.     Gabinius  conducts  Ptolemseus  back 
to  Egypt,  and  after  some  successful  encounters  with  his 
enemies^  reinstates  him  in  his  dominions. 

A.  U.  700.    B.  C.  54.     Cic.  53. 
L.  DoMiTius  Ahenobabbus.    Apfius  Claudius  Fuloheb. 

Caesar  crosses  a  second  time  into  Britain,  gains  a  victory  ' 
in  the  south  of  the  island,  receives  hostages,  and  returns  to  ; 
Gaul.      Tlie  Eburones  rise  under  their  chief  Ambiorix, 
and  destroy  a   legion  stationed   among  them  in   winter 
quarters. 

Q.  Cicero  defends  himself  with  difficulty  against  the 
Nervii,  and  is  saved  by  Caesar.  Crassus  prepares  for  war 
against  the  Parthians,  but  after  loitering  for  some  time  in 
Mesopotamia,  returns  to  Syria,  where  he  enriches  himself 
and  his  troops  with  plunder,  and  especially  with  that  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Pompeius  places  his  province 
of  Spain  under  the  government  of  his  legates,  L.  Afranioi 
and  M.  Petreius. 

A.  U.  701.    B.  C.  53.    Cic.  54. 
Cn.  DoMiTius  Calvinus.      M.  Valekius  Messala. 

Csesar  reduces  all  the  revolted  tribes  in   Graul^  and 
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crosses  the  Bhine  a  second  time  to  intimidate  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Crassus  at  length  advances  against  the  Parthians^  but, 
betrayed  by  Abgarus,  king  of  Osrhoene,  he  is  surrounded 
by  the  Parthian  army,  and  flies  to  Charrhae,  while  his  son 
falls  gallantly  with  the  cavalry.  At  Charrhae  Crassus 
holds  an  interview  with  the  Parthian  general,  and  is 
treacherously  put  to  death.  Scarcely  the  tenth  part  of  his 
army  returns  to  Syria. 

A.  U.  702,    B.  C.  52.    Cia  55. 

Cv.  C^BCiLius  Metellus,  Pius  Scipio  from  the  1st  Aug.   Up  to  that  date 

FoMPEius  alone,  JUL 

Increased  disturbances  in  Gaul.  The  Arvemi  rise 
under  Vercingetorix.  Soon  the  whole  of  Gaul  is  in  arms. 
Csesar  exerts  all  his  strength,  and  Vercingetorix  at  length 
surrenders  himself.  In  Syria,  the  Quasstor  C.  Cassius 
drives  back  the  encroaching  Parthians.  The  Tribune  of 
the  people,  M.  Caelius,  carries  a  law  empowering  Caesar, 
though  absent,  to  sue  for  the  Consulate* 

From  697  to  699. 

On  the  4th  of  August  697,  the  same  day  that  the  law 
fi)r  his  recall  was  passed  in  Bome,  Cicero,  informed  no 
doubt  of  the  favourable  turn  his  affairs  had  taken,  quitted 
I)yTnichium,  and  the  next  day  landing  at  Brundisium, 
once  more  trod  the  soil  of  Italy.  There  he  was  met  by 
i.  lus  daughter  Tullia,  whose  birthday  it  happened  to  ^^'^Iftt'iV'i^'' 

(The  colony  of  Brundisium  was  engaged  in  celebrating ^p^p*""  ' 
the  anniversary  of  its  foundation ;  and  on  this  same  5th 
of  August,   246   years   before,  the   dictator,  C.  Junius 
Babulius^,  had  consecrated  the  Temple  of  the  Dea  Salus 
Ml  the  Quirinal  hill.^    These  circumstances  gave  additional  J  J^^jJ^*/  • . 
fervour  to  the  congratulations  of  the  Brundisians ;  and  if  ^S.^eT^ 
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Cicero's  heart  was  melted  at  the  sight  of  his  daughter  who 
» /•ros«/.  31.  had  recently  lost  her  noble  husband  Piso^  his  enthudiasm 
might  kindle  at  the  thought  that  the  Goddess  who  presided 
over  his  country's  welfare  had  recalled  him  as  its  represen- 
tative. On  the  8th,  while  still  at  Brundisium,  he  received 
tidings  from  his  brother  of  the  extraordinary  rejoicings 
with  which  the  law  for  his  recall  had  been  accepted  and 
fj^r\?\\  ratified  by  all  the  centuries.^  He  could  not  have  desired 
a  procedure  more  honourable  to  himself  in  form  and  sub- 
stance. The  Senate  had  issued  a  decree  that  no  one 
should  observe  the  heavens  *  whilst  they  were  sitting  to 
decide  upon  the  law,  nor  attempt  any  hindrance  what- 
soever, on  pain  of  being  considered  an  enemy  of  the 
State  and  severely  punished.  If  the  law  should  not  be 
carried  within  the  five  days  to  which  its  discussion  was 
confined,  Cicero  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Kome, 
and  should  be  reinstated  in  all  his  dignities ;  the  citizens 
who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  assist  in  his 
recall  were  to  be  thanked,  and  requested  to  present  them- 
selves again  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  ratification  of  the 
61^62**'*  l^W'^  Then  might  Cicero  call  to  mind  the  remarkable 
dream  with  which  he  had  been  visited  during  his  flight 
from  Rome,  and  whilst  he  was  still  in  Italy.  In  the 
morning,  when  dreams  are  wont  to  be  most  vivid,  he 
fancied  in  his  sleep  that  he  was  wandering  mournfully  in 
a  desert  place,  when  his  countryman  C.  Marius  met  him, 
with  his  fasces  decked  with  laurel,  and  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  melancholy ;  and  on  Cicero  telling  him  how 
he  had  been  driven  by  force  from  Rome,  Marius  spoke 
words  of  comfort  to  him,  and  caused  a  lictor  to  conduct 
him  into  "  the  Monument,"  where  he  would  find  deliver- 

♦  By  the  lex  JElia  Fufia  an  assembly  of  the  people  might  be  broken 
up  on  the  appearance  of  unfavourable  signs  in  the  heavens.  This  laW| 
abolished  by  Clodius,  had  been  revived  after  his  Tribunate. 
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anoe.     The  Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue  was  called  the 
"Monument  of  Marlus,"^  and  in  this  temple  had  beeng^"*^^^"**- 
passed  the  first  decree  of  the  Senate  for  Cicero's  return, 
which  was  ratified  by  that  of  May.^  *  DeDivhiA, 

He  now  left  Brundisium  where  he  had  again  found  a 
welcome  in  the  house  of  Laenius  Flaccus,  and  where  he 
was  vividly  reminded  of  the  sad  days  he  had  passed  there 
in  the  first  bitterness  of  his  exile.^  He  longed  to  be  inl/ro  sest. 
Home,  but  he  was  retarded  on  his  way  thither  by  the 
crowds  of  congratulators,  who  flocked  to  meet  him,  and  by 
the  deputations  to  which  he  had  to  give  audience,  as  well 
as  by  the  fStes  which  were  everywhere  held  in  his  honour. 
"  All  the  towns  on  my  road,"  he  says  in  his  speech  for 
SestiusS  "seemed  to  celebrate  my  return  with  festivals. ^  pro5«/. 
The  highways  were  thronged  with  deputations  sent  from  »n*i»i»w*.  22. 
aU  parts  to  meet  me.  On  approaching  the  city,  I  was 
joyfully  greeted  by  an  innumerable  host  of  well-wishers. 
Such  was  my  way  from  the  gate  to  the  Capitol,  such  my 
entry  into  my  house*,  as  to  touch  me  with  grief,  even  in 
the  midst  of  my  pleasure,  at  the  thought  of  all  the  misery 
and  oppression  under  which  this  grateful  city  was  groan- 
ing."!    He  arrived  in  Rome  on  the  4th  of  September. 

*  He  most  mean  the  house  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  residence  of  his  own 
than  that  on  the  Palatine. 

f  Comp.  Ep,  87,  1.  "  When  I  drew  near  the  city,  not  a  single  citizen 
whose  name  is  known  to  a  nomenclator,  failed  to  come  forth  to  meet  me. 
On  arriving  at  the  Porta  Capena  (through  which  the  road  to  Capua  lay)  I 
beheld  the  steps  of  the  temples  crowded  with  men  of  the  lowest  classes,  who 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  loudest  acclamations.  By  a  similar  stream 
of  people,  by  similar  shouts  of  rejoicing,  was  I  attended  all  the  way  to  the 
Capitol."  The  speeches  in  Senatu,  and  ad  Quirites  post  rediium,  which  bear 
Cicero's  name,  are  held,  it  is  well  known,  on  strong  grounds,  to  be  spurious. 
[The  genuineness  of  these  orations  was  first  questioned  by  Markland  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  assailed  still  more  vehemently  by  Wolf, 
and  surrendered  tacitly  by  OrellL  As  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  far  easier  to 
point  out  internal  grounds  of  suspicion,  than  to  establish  a  plausible  theory 
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On  the  following  day  he  returned  thanks  to  the  Senate, 

(jSf  i?!'L);  ^^^  afterwards  addressed  the  people  in  the  Forum.*     The 

Sxix-T*     Senate  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  deliberations  touching 

the  supply  of  com,  as  the  citizens  were  suffering  greatly 

s  Ep,s7, 2.   from  scarcity.^     Clodius  had  endeavoured  to  make  them 

believe  that  Cicero  was  the  author  of  their  distress ;  but 

his  insinuations,  it  would  appear,  had  had  little  weight,  for 

the  rejoicing  was  great  and  universal  at  the  public  reading 

of  the  edict  to  provide  measures  of  relief,  of  which  Cicero 

s  Ep,  87, 2.   was  announced  to  be  the  author.^ 

The  people  were  desirous  that  the  supply  of  the  city 
should  be  entrusted  to  Pompeius,  who  on  his  part  was 
anxious  for  the  office,  since,  in  the  position  he  then  oc- 
cupied, anything  was  acceptable  to  him  which  tended  to 
enhance  his  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In 
consequence  of  his  pressing  solicitations  Cicero  proposed 
in  the  Senate  that  he  should  be  treated  with  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  if  he  accepted  the  commission,  a  law  con- 
ferring it  on  him  should  be  framed  and  presented  for 
ratification  to  the  people.     Pompeius  gladly  consented  to 

for  the  existence  of  the  speeches  themselves  on  the  supposition  of  their  being 
spurious.  The  objections  to  them  however  seem  far  from  conclusive  (at  the 
present  moment  the  current  of  opinion  seems  to  set  again  in  their  favour), 
and  in  any  case  their  value  as  historical  documents  is  little  impeached  by 
them.  It  is  known  that  Cicero  delivered  speeches  on  the  occasions  to  which 
they  refer,  and  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  them  as  specimens  of  his  ora- 
torical powers  ;  we  may  conclude  therefore  that  they  were  published  and 
obtained  notoriety  in  Rome.  The  impugners  of  the  genuineness  of  the  exist- 
ing speeches  allow  that  they  must  have  been  written,  as  rhetorical  exercises, 
no  later  than  the  Augustan  age,  being  evidently  the  same  as  those  on  which 
Asconius  (^temp  Neron)  conunented.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  if  they  are  not 
Cicero's,  the  writer  must  have  had  the  originals  before  him,  and  kept  the  facts 
and  details  distinctly  in  view."  Merivale,  Hist  Bom,  Emp.  i.  368.,  note.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  feebleness  in  style  and  sentiment  objected  to  these 
speeches  is  no  more  than  we  might  naturally  expect  from  the  mortification 
and  humiliation  which  lay  at  Cicero's  heart  at  the  moment,  however  much 
he  might  disguise  them  from  himself  and  the  world.] 
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undertake  the  charge,  but  stipulated  for  absolute  com- 
mand over  the  public  stores  and  corn-rents,  and  for  the 
assistance  of  fifteen  legates  to  act  under  his  directions. 
The  popular  mind  having  been  first  prepared  by  a  speech 
from  Cicero,  the  Senate,  although  many  of  the  principal 
members  at  first  hesitated  to  increase  the  power  of  Pom- 
peius,  resolved  to  grant  all  his  demands,  and  a  decree 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  people. 
Cicero,  who  conducted  the  whole  business,  wisely  refused 
to  second  the  proposition  of  the  Tribune  Messius,  who, 
influenced  no  doubt  by  Pompeius,  moved  that  this  charge 
should  be  still  further  augmented  by  combining  with  it  a 
military  command.  Anxious,  however,  not  to  offend  the 
great  man  whose  countenance  he  still  needed  for  his 
own  interests,  he  contented  himself  with  remaining 
silent.*  )ff-5NV 

(Att.  IV.  1.) 

In  requiring  his  fifteen  legates,  Pompeius  named  Cicero 
as  the  first  whose  services  he  was  desirous  of  securing,  and 
promised  that  he  should  be  his  " second  self."^  No  doubt' JPjJ7, 2. 
it  was  a  great  point  for  him  to  have  such  a  man  on  his 
side.  Cicero  however  would  only  accept  the  honourable 
invitation  on  condition  that  if  the  next  Consuls  should  hold 
comitia  for  the  election  of  Censors,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  sue  for  that  office,  or,  should  he  desire  it,  for  a  Ugatio 
votiva.*  As  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  city  at  this 
time,  be  appears,  with  the  approbation  of  Pompeius,  to 

■  have  deputed  his  brother  Quintus  to  discharge  his  new 

i 

•  Ep.  88, 2.  (^AtL  iv.  2.)    After  the  words  of  the  passage  here  cited,  voti" 

legem  sumerCj  some  MSS.  read  :  prope  omnium  fanorum  ac  sacrorum  lo- 

:  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  gloss.    The  Ugatio  votiva  was  the  leave 

,  |ot  bj  a  senator  to  fulfil  a  vow.     [i.  e,  to  travel  abroad  on  private  affairs 

■ndcr  prete3i:t  of  making  offerings  in   holy  places,  with  the  privilege  of 

t  kgatusj  or  envoy  of  the  Republic.   Orelli  regards  the  whole  passage  as  ge- 

uine,  and  supposes  the  latter  formal  words  to  be  introduced  in  jest.] 
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duties.     Quintus  accordingly  went  into  Sardinia  in  De- 
cember.* 

Cicero's  most  engrossing  care  at  present  was  the  reco- 
very of  his  villas  and  of  his  house  in  Rome.  After  the 
demolition  of  the  latter,  Clodius  had  by  the  most  daring 
and  shameful  means  appropriated  to  himself  a  large  area 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  had  besides  caused  the  Portico  of 
Q.  Catulus  (a  memorial  of  the  victory  over  the  Cimbri, 
.which  abutted  on  the  house  of  Cicero),  to  be  destroyed, 
and  another  erected  in  its  place,  destined  to  bear  his  own 
name.t  This  was  annexed  to  a  Temple  of  Liberty  which 
he  erected  on  a  portion  of  this  large  space  of  ground, 
hoping  thus  permanently  to  alienate  the  whole  area  from 
Cicero.  The  restoration  of  the  property  became  under 
these  circumstances  a  question  to  be  decided  on  by  the 
Pontifical  College.  The  cause  was  accordingly  brought 
before  it,  and  Cicero  delivered  an  oration  on  the  occa- 
;  Ep.  88,1.  sion,  on  the  30th  of  September.^  They  decided  that  "if 
bio.' Cms.**  he  who  consecrated  the  temple  had  done  it  without  the 

»xix.  11.  *■ 

*  Ep.  90,  2.  {Qu.fr.  iL  1.)  The  chief  authority  for  the  above  is  the 
speech  pro  domo  (5,  6.),  the  genuineness  of  which  is  no  doubt  much  suspected. 
On  the  importance  of  the  commission  given  to  Pompeius,  see  Dio  Cass, 
xxxix.  9.  [He  was  to  receive  the  proconsular  imperium,  with  authority  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  provincial  governor. 

Dio  remarks,  Ka\  6  fiey,  Scnrep  M  rois  icdToirovTiorats  vpdrepov,  o8t«  kuI 
rdre  iv\  r^  vdaris  aZdis  rris  oiKOVfxivii\5,  rr^s  tJiri  rois  'Pwfiaiois,  t6t€  ofkrris, 
Hp^etv  l/tcXXe.] 

t  On  the  site  of  this  monument  stood,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  house  of 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  When  this  man  was  executed  by  command  of  the  Se- 
nate, for  his  connexion  with  the  attempts  of  C.  Gracchus,  his  house  also 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  upon  its  foundation  Catulus  afterwards  erected 
his  Portico.  Of  ^the  speech  which  he  addressed  to  the  Pontiffs,  Cicero 
saySfEp.  88,  1.  (Att,iy*  2.):  Siunquam  in  dicendo  fuimus  aJiquid,  autetiam 
si  unquam  alias  fuimus,  turn  profecto  dolor  et  magnitudo  vim  quondam  nobis 
dicendi  dedit.  Wolf  has  shown  that  the  speech  pro  domo  which  we  possess 
as  Cicero's,  by  no  means  answers  to  this  encomium. 
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express  authorization  of  the  people,  the  area  in  question 
might  without  prejudice  to  religion  be  restored  to  Cicero." 
This  judgment  was  laid  before  the  Senate  and  received  the 
support  of  nearly  all  its  members,  especially  of  M.  Lu- 
cuUus  and  the  Consul  elect  Marcellinus.     But  Clodius, 
who  had  already  tried  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  populace 
I  by  an  harangue,  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to  protect 
their  '*  Libertas,"  *  vehemently  opposed  the  edict  in  a  longi  Ep.  88.i. 
oration,  and  got  his  faithful  adherent  the  Tribune  Serranus  dio  cass. 
to  interpose  his  veto.    The  Senate  defended  itself  by  means 
which  it  then  not  unfrequently  adopted.*    It  declared  that 
if  any  violence  were  used  against  its  decree,  the  man  who 
forbade  it  should  be  held  responsible.     The  measure  was 
carried,  and  the  sum  of  two  million  sesterces  were  voted  to 
Cicero  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  house,  and  half  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  respectively  for  the  restoration 
of  his  Tusculan  and  Formian  villas. t^     The  Portico  o(^,^p\^*\ 
Catulus  was  to  be  forthwith  reconstructed.  £!ix^ ??.* 

Cicero  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these  sums,  and  he 
recognized  in  the  result  of  the  transaction  the  work  of  his 
ill-wishers,  who  had  been  striving  ever  since  his  return  to 
dip  the  wings  they  saw  again  about  to  grow ;  and  here  we 
may  discern  the  first  seeds  of  that  discontent  which  caused 
him  in  the  year  following  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 

His  vexation  was  the  greater,  as  he  was  already  suffer- ^'^'^ 
ing  under  pecuniary  difficulties  which  induced  him  to  offer 


*  So  in  regard  to  the  law  about  Cicero's  retom.  The  passage  88, 1.  is  im- 
It  It  shows  us  how  the  Senate  had  learnt  at  last  to  protect  itself  from 
lobstinate  opposition  of  the  Tribunes,  and  their  measures  so  often  seditious. 
t  [The  compensation  for  the  Palatine  house  was  fixed  at  H,  S,  vicies, 
ig  less  than  1800/.  of  our  money ;  that  of  the  Tusculan  quingentia 
Vhtf,  or  nearly  4500/. ;  of  the  Formican  at  half  that  sum  :  certe  valde  illi' 
ratoer.] 
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;  Ep,  88, 3.   one  of  his  estates  for  sale  ^ ;  and  the  happiness  which  a  few 

CAiit  It.  3.) 

weeks  before  he  flattered  himself  he  had  at  length  attained^ 
was  further  disturbed  by  some  domestic  annoyances  arising 
probably  from  the  want  of  harmony  between  himself  and 
« iffpp- 87, 2.;  his  wife.^ 

M8, 1.  (^Att.  iv. 

1*  *•)  Clodius^  meanwhile,  perseyered  in  his  yiolent  proceed- 

IMtifz  ^^^'  *  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  November  one  of  his  hired  gangs 
drove  away  the  workmen  from  Cicero's  ground,  pulled 
down  the  Portico  of  Catulus  which  was  completed  nearly 
to  the  roof,  and  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  house  of 
Quintus;  Clodius  himself  rushed  ^furiously  through  the 
city  endeavouring  by  promises  of  emancipation  to  get 
slaves  to  join  him ;  for  even  his  own  had  abandoned  him. 
On  the  1 1  th  of  November,  Cicero  was  personally  attacked 
by  him  and  his  gang  in  the  Via  Sacra,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  plebeian.  The  following 
day  they  threatened  the  dwelling  of  Milo,  and  a  bloody 
conflict  ensued. 

Clodius  looked  forward  to  obtaining  the  ^dileship  this 
year,  and  thus  escaping  the  punishment  due  to  these  law- 
less acts.  The  populace  was  in  great  measure  favourable 
to  him,  and  he  was  protected  by  his  brother-in-law  the 
Consul  Metellus,  who  still  cherished  his  old  dislike  to 
Cicero.  Milo,  however,  by  virtue  of  his  ofiSce,  could 
hinder  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  -ffidiles,  and  this  pre- 
rogative he  vigorously  exerted.*  Clodius  succeeded  by 
means  of  his  party  in  exciting  a  tumult  in  the  Senate,  and 
thus  thwarting  the  proposition  of  Bacilius  for  a  legal  in- 

*  Ep.90,2.    quiry  into  his  conduct.* 

1.)  '  *  This  was  in  December.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  actually  chosen  -^dile.     Amongst  the 

*  Already  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  Cicero  writes  in  November, 
Si  se  inter  viam  obtulerit  (Clodius)^  occisum  iri  ah  ipso  Milone  video,  Ep»  89, 
{Alt  iv.  3.) 
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Tribunes  who  entered  upon  office  in  December  697,  Cicero 
placed  his  best  hopes  on  Kacilius,  and  after  him  on 
Antistius  Vetus;  he  could  also  securely  count  on  the 
Friendship  of  Flancius,  who  had  so  warmly  befriended  him 
in  Macedonia.  ^  \iu.'^:h. 

In  the  summer  of  697,  soon  rfter  his  return  to  Rome,  * 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus^  "I  have  recovered  naore'^j'jj^'jlj 
fully  than  I  ventured  to  hope,  more  than  in  my  present 
circumstances  seemed  possible,  my  ancient  reputation  in 
the  Forum,  my  influence  in  the  Senate,  and  the  favour  of 
all  good  men."     To  preserve  all  this,  and  thoroughly  to 
recover  his  position,  was  now  his  principal  object ;  and 
in  the  first  months  after  his  return,  in  the  elevation  of 
spirits  consequent  upon  that  event,  he  felt  he  had  strength 
and  courage  for  the  task.^     "My  courage  is  great,"  he^  je;». 89.m 
writes  in  November,  when  he  had  already  sufiered  many  3.) 
annoyances,  "  greater  even  than  in  my  former  prosperity." 

Whilst  writing  in  this  strain,  however,  he  must  have 
forgotten  how  totally  different  were  his  own  position  and 
that  of  the  State  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of 
bis  Consulate.     Appian  says  with  reference  to  the  part 
icted  by  Pompeius  in  his  recall^,  ^^Pompeius  hoped  that*  Appian, 
the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  would  have  rendered cms^jSju 
Cicero  more  wise  and  cautious  in  his  political  conduct,^* 
irhilst  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to  check  the  ambi-* 
tious  attempts  of  Clodius,  and  he  therefore  efiected  Cicero's 
recall  from  the  banishment   to  which   at  his  instigation 
be  had  been  sentenced."      The   same  might  be  said  of 
Cassar,  except  that  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  with  satis- 
bction  the  enmity  of  Clodius  against  Pompeius.     Thus 
Cicero's  position  was  far  from  one  of  freedom  or  inde* 
pendence. 

As  at  the  time  he  was  aspiring  to  the  Consulate  he  had 
furthered  the  aggrandizement  of  Pompeius  to  secure  hia 
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own  advancement^  so  now  was  he  forced  in  all  his  actions 
still  to  consult  that  chief's  interest  in  gratitude  for  his 
recall.  The  brightest  period  of  his  own  life  now  lay  be- 
hind him  ;  and  Pompeius,  whose  star  was  likewise  on  the 
decline^  used  him  to  maintain  as  much  as  he  could  of  his 
own  earlier  lustre.  If  Pompeius  on  the  one  hand  indulged 
Cicero  by  letting  him  remove  from  the  Capitol  the  tablet 
on  which  the  decree  of  banishment  and  other  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Tribune  had  been  inscribed*,  Cicero  on  his 
part,  by  his  first  public  act,  when  he  got  for  Pompeius  the 
command  of  the  corn  supplies,  in  spite  of  the  secret  oppo- 
sition of  the  nobles,  had  proved  his  own  dependence  upon 
him,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  part  he  must  thenceforth  play, 
if  he  wished  to  mix  in  public  affairs. 

The  next  year  (698)  opens  with  a  series  of  letters 
differing  considerably  in  character  from  most  of  those  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  occupied.  They  are  addressed 
to  statesmen  by  a  statesman,  and  we  may  notice  in  them 
a  more  artificial  and  laboured  style  of  diction,  together 
with  an  ambiguity  of  expression,  often  throwing  out  sig- 
nificant hints  of  matters  which  it  appeared  hazardous  to 
speak  of  openly;  whereas  the  earlier  letters  of  Cicero, 
addressed  for  the  most  part  to  Atticus  and  Quintus,  were 
familiar  and  confidential,  and  written  in  language  answer- 
ing to  their  contents,  though  they  too  are  characterized  by 
a  concise  and  careless  brevity  which  often  leaves  more  to  be 
inferred  than  is  expressed,! 

*  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  21.;  Plut.  Cic.  34.  In  his  hatred  to  Clodius,  Pom- 
peius ^probably  viewed  this  proceeding  with  satisfaction.  It  caused  some 
coldness  between  Cicero  and  Cato,  who  returned  from  Cyprus  in  697.  Cato 
had  discharged  the  commission  imposed  upon  him  by  Clodius,  miserable  as 
it  was,  with  great  diligence  and  honesty  ;  in  money  matters  even  with  mean- 
ness ;  and  he  now  wanted  to  have  his  acts  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
Cicero's  proceedings  against  Clodius  seemed  likely  to  obstruct  this  object. 
Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  22. 

f  Of  the  period  from  Cicero's  return  to  the  end  of  the  year  697,  we  have 
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In  January  698  the  Senate  was  busllj  engaged  with 
the  question^  whether  the  king  Ftolemseus  Anletes,  who, 
as  a  friend  of  the  Komans  and  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
subjects,  had  appealed  to  it  for  aid  *,  should  be  reinstated 
in  his  dominions,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  this  should  be 
effected.  The  honourable  commission  which  had  been  pro* 
mised  to  Lentulus,  at  this  time  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  was 
now  ardently  coveted  by  Pompeius,  who  had  received  the 
fugitive  monarch  into  his  own  house,  and  was  anxious  to 
lead  him  back  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  military  command  which  might  place  him  more  on 
an  equality  with  Cassar ;  while  the  aristocrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  dreaded  to  increase  the  power  which  his  commission 
for  supplying  the  city  gave  him;  and  the  more  as  his 
union  with  Caesar  and  Crassus  still  subsisted. 

Just  at  the  right  moment,  an  oracle  was  found  in  the 
Sybilline  books,  which  declared  that  "  an  Egyptian  sove- 
reign would  seek  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Assist- 
ance, it  said,  might  be  granted  him,  but  not  with  force  of 
numbers."  f 

The  Senate  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance,  and 
all  idea  of  employing  a  military  force  was  abandoned ;  the 
only  question  now  being,  whether  the  king  should  be  rein- 
stated at  all ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  commission  should  be 

three  letters  to  Atticus  and  one  to  Qaintus.  That  to  the  latter  is  directed 
to  Sardinia.  Besides  these  a  jocose  letter  addressed  to  Fabius  Gallus,  from 
the  Tasculanum,  whither  he  had  retired  on  account  of  sickness,  probably 
belongs  to  the  same  year.    Ep,  91.  {Div,  yii.  26.) 

•  PtolemsBus  had  caused  the  envoys  to  be  assassinated  who  were  sent  by 
the  Alexandrians  to  counteract  bis  suit  at  Borne.    Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  13. 

f  Ep,  92,  1.  3.  (Div,  i.) ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  15.  [The  phrase,  it  is  said, 
was  sine  multitudine,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean,  without  an  army  ; 
hence  Cicero  speaks  of  religio  de  exercitu.  In  his  letter  to  Lentulns  he  does 
not  scruple  to  hint  that  this  pretended  oracle  was  a  forgery  (nomen  in' 
ductum  fictcB  religionis,  Ep,  92,  2.,  Div,  i.  1.).  Hcbc  est  opinioy  he  says, 
popidi  RonL} 
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entrusted  to  Lentulus  or  to  Pompeius  and  two  others ;  or^ 
lastly,  to  three  envoys  of  inferior  note.  Cicero  was  sorely 
perplexed  by  this  question.  He  felt  bound  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  Lentulus,  who  had  the  voice  of  the  Senate  in 
his  favour,  and  had  been  instrumental  to  his  own  restora- 
tion, while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not  decidedly 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Pompeius,  who,  whilst  professing 
indifference  on  his  own  account,  and  even  advocating  the 
claims  of  Lentulus  in  the  Senate,  was  secretly  endeavour- 
ing by  the  aid  of  his  faithful  adherents  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment for  himself.  Ptolemaeus  also  desired  that  his 
should  be  the  agency  employed  on  the  occasion.  Cicero 
appears  to  have  been  misled  for  some  time  by  the  silence 
of  Pompeius,  and  the  secret  nature  of  his  proceedings,  of 
»  Ep.  100, 2.  which  he  complains  in  a  letter  to  Lentulus  ^ ;  though  per- 
haps he  was  not  altogether  sorry  for  it,  as  he  was  thus 
able  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  Lentulus,  together 
with  Hortensius  and  M.  Lucullus,  and  to  assert  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  inti- 
mations made  him  by  Pompeius  himself.  Li  this  manner 
we  may  explain  a  confidential  letter  to  Quintus,  in  which 
he  tells  him  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  promises  both  to 
Pompeius  and  to  Lentulus  most  satisfactorily,  and  without 
8  Ep.  97, 5.  offending  either  party.^  In  the  numerous  letters  however, 
2.)***"^*^*  '  addressed  to  Lentulus  on  this  subject,  we  find  manifest 
^Ep-  92-9fi.  tokens  of  his  embarrassment ' ;  and  one  cannot  help  sus- 

i^sS^'*^*  **  P^^^^^S  ^^^  ^^  rhetorical  style  so  often  apparent  in  them, 
was  adopted  to  conceal  a  secret  grudge  against  Lentulus, 
possibly  for  the  inadequate  compensation  of  his  personal 

<  Ep.  88.      losses.^ 

The  king's  cause  occupied  the  Senate  for  a  long  time. 
Pompeius,  not  being  supported  by  Caesar's  party,  saw  his 

»  Ep,  100.  own  hopes  frustrated  ^,  and  then  came  forward  without 
reserve  as  the  most  zealous  friend  of  Lentulus,  whom  he 
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eounselled^  in  conjunction  with  Cicero,  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  the  king  on  his  own  responsibility  ^  for  the'^pji^ 
Senate  had  begun  to  discourage  the  scheme  altogether.  It 
was  of  some  importance  to  Pompeius  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Lentulus.  The 
coveted  honour  fell,  however,  eventually  to  neither  of 
them.  For  the  cause  being  long  procrastinated,  and 
Ptolemasus,  after  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  money, 
finally  placing  himself  under  thfe  protection  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  Gabinius,  who  was  Proconsul  of  Syria,  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  probably  at  the  instigation, 
certainly  with  the  approval  of  Pompeius,  and  by  force  of 
arms  reinstated  the  king  in  his  dominions,  stipulating  for 
a  large  reward  for  his  services.* 

Clodius,  who  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  was  chosen  ^dile  on  the  22nd  of  January  f, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  the  following  month  he  instituted  a 
process  against  Milo  ^  accusing  him  of  violent  conduct  in  /Q^^v^jila.. 
the  transactions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  697,  which 
produced  Cicero's  recall.  Pompeius  came  forward  as 
Mile's  patron,  but  his  speech  to  the  people  on  the  6  th,  as 
well  as  that  of  Clodius,  was  tumultuously  interrupted. 
Nothing  was  effected  on  that  day,  and  the  process  ha:l  no 
decided  result.  The  object  of  Clodius  was  indeed  only  to 
irritate  and  affront  the  friends  of  Cicero  and  abuse  his 
defenders,  especially  Pompeius  ^  who  was  gradually  losing »  oiocait. 
ground  with  the  people  through  his  means.  In  coming 
forward  in  defence  of  Milo,  Pompeius  was  probably  actu- 

•  These  proceedings  are  detailed  by  Dio  Cassius,  xxxix.  12 — 16.  55 — 62. 

t  This  at  least  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  election.  It  should  have 
taken  place  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  delay  is  attributed  by 
Manntius  to  the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his  opponents,  the  one  party 
seeking  to  become  JEklUe  before  the  impeachment  de  Vi  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  the  latter  to  frustrate  this  object  Clodius  succeeded,  and 
baffled  his  prosecutors.    JSjk  97,  4.  (Qu.  /r.  ii.  2.) 
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ated  by  his  desire  to  bind  Cicero  as  closely  as  possible  to 
his  own  interests ;  for  it  was  becoming  daily  more  appa- 
rent to  him  that  Cassar  was  rapidly  eclipsing  him,  and  he 
must  have  contemplated  with  alarm  the  lengths  to  which 
his  policy  of  flattering  the  populace  might  lead  him*  An 
aristocrat  by  birth,  as  were  all  those  whose  early  fortunes 
had  been  founded  upon  Sulla,  Pompeius  needed  for  his 
adherents  men  of  weight  and  importance  like  Cicero  and 
Lentulus,  to  balance  the  scales  against  Caesar.  True,  he, 
like  his  rival,  had  flattered  the  people,  and  had  risen 
through  their  favour ;  but  he  wanted  the  art  which  ena- 
bled Caesar  permanently  to  enchain  their  affections,  so 
that  he  could  look  down  on  their  transient  caprices  with 
indifference ;  as  for  instance,  when,  in  the  time  of  his  Con- 
sulate, Bibulus  withdrew,  and  the  tide  of  popular  favour 
\  ¥p\^*1\  for  a  moment  turned  against  him.^ 

(Att.  ii.  19.)  ,  ^  o 

Pompeius  at  this  juncture  had  his  old  enemy  Crassus 
and  the  Tribune  C.  Cato  against  him,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  and  their  adherents  sought  to  disunite 
3i?p.99,4.  him  from  Cicero  ^  his  alliance  with  whom  might  seem 
dangerous  to  the  opponents  of  the  Optimates.  The  con- 
queror of  Mithridates  now  saw  himself  compelled  to  bring 
his  country  partizans  into  the  city  to  ensure  his  personal 
safety.  He  complained  to  Cicero  that  "his  life  was 
threatened,  that  C.  Cato  was  supported,  and  Clodius 
bribed,  by  Crassus,  and  that  both  were  encouraged  by 
him  and  Bibulus,  as  well  as  by  Curio  and  his  other 
calumniators.  It  behoved  him  to  take  care  that  he  was 
not  utterly  ruined,  for  the  common  people  were  almost 
entirely  alienated  from  him,  the  Senate  unfavourable,  and 
»jE'jB.99,4.  the  young  men  reckless."^  Cicero  was  right  when  he 
(Qi»./r.ii.3.)g^^j^jj^g^  iu  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "Pompeius  is  no 

*£p.io4,4.  longer  the  same  man."^     How  little  he  now  expected 
'  from  him  is  apparent  from  his  confidential  words  in  another 
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letter  to  him.*  "I  did  not  go  into  the  Senate"  (after 
the  scandalous  events  consequent  on  the  process  of  Milo), 
"  for  I  could  not  be  silent  on  so  grave  a  subject,  and  I 
feared  to  offend  the  well  disposed  by  advocating  the  cause 
of  Pompeius,  who  was  attacked  by  Bibulus,  by  Curio, 
Favonius,  and  Servilius  the  younger." 

We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Caesar  fomented  these 
disputes  at  a  distance  f ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
fell  in  with  his  own  desires.  Pompeius  was  well  aware 
of  this,  and  his  uneasiness  and  jealousy  increased  with 
the  acclamations  which  hailed  the  successive  accounts  of 
his  exploits.^  Time  was  when  he  had  himself  reigned  J^^^- ^J*^ 
alone  in  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  feelings^  a  change  of  relations  came 
to  pass  which  just  before  had  seemed  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable:  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between 
himself  and  Crassus,  and  they  made  common  cause  toge- 
ther, without  however  any  formal  rupture  with  Caesar. 
The  first  object  they  proposed  to  themselves  was  the  joint 
attainment  of  the  Consulate  for  the  ensuing  year.  Clodius, 
who  hoped  by  serving  Pompeius  to  secure  his  future  fa- 
vour, once  more  shifted  sides,  as  did  the  Tribune  Cato, 
and  joined  their  party.^  «  DioCa*«. 

The  Consuls  of  the  year  698,  Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  29.;  comp! 

11  •         1  £/».  J20,2. 

Marcius  Philippus,  were  excellent  men,  nor  was  it  their  («»•/*••**•  9-) 
[^It  if  the  authority  of  the  Senate  and  Optimates  was  not 
[.eflfectually  maintained.  ^     They  resisted  to  the  utmost  of3^p.*io4,4. 

ability  the  unconstitutional  attempts  or  C  Cato,  who 
^was  now  a  devoted  partizan  of  the  Triumvirs,  as  well  as  the 

ordinary  measures  proposed  for  augmenting  Caesar's 

•  Ep,  99,  2.  (Qm.  fr.  ii.  3.)    This  letter  is  remarkable  for  the  lively 
'ime  it  gives  us  of  the  proceedings  of  the  popular  assemblies  at  that  time. 
[  Bio  says  (xxxix.  23.},  ^  Csesar,  although  absent,  supported  Clodius  in 
ifiny  ag^ianst  M.  Cato,  and  furnished  him,  as  some  say,  with  charges." 
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power.*  Marcellmus  handled  Pompeius  so  roughly  as  tc 
wound  Cicero's  feelings.  Had  the  Consuls  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  proved  equally  zealous,  and  been  vigorously 
supported  by  the  Optimates,  the  Senate  might  yet  have 
succeeded  in  taking  and  keeping  a  strong  position  against 
the  Triumvirs. 

The  principal  candidate  for  the  Consulate  in  the  yeai 
699  was  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  a  member  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  patrician  house,  and  a  decided  aristocrat. 
But  his  election  was  not  desired  by  Pompeius,  who  though 
an  enemy  to  democratic  power  was  no  friend  to  an  oli- 
garchy of  which  he  was  not  himself  the  leader ;  nor  would 
Caesar  permit  the  advancement  of  a  man,  who  had  once 
rashly  threatened  that  the*  first  act  of  his  Consulate  should 

>  Suet.  j«/.  be  to  recall  him  from  his  government.^  To  the  avaricious 
Crassus,  a  state  of  affairs  which  tended  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  order  and  discipline  was  anything 
but  desirable ;  and  thus  the  three  colleagues,  impelled  by 
different  motives,  combined  to  oppose  Domitius  as  their 

3  Ep.ur.     common  enemy.* 

At  Lucca,  whither  Caesar  repaired  from  Transalpine 
Gaul,  the  Triumvirs  met  and  concerted  measures  for 
crushing  him,  and  forcing  him  to  leave  the  field  to  Pom- 
peius and  Crassus.f  Caesar  could  not  hinder  his  colleagues 
from  obtaining  their  object,  which  they  sought  with  the 
view  of  emulating  his  greatness ;  nay,  he  had  still  so  much 
to  demand  from  the  next  year's  Consuls,  that  he  was  actu- 
ally constrained  to  further  their  designs.     The  comitia 

•    *  Monstra  de  CcBsare. 

t  How  eagerly  men  of  rank  and  distinction  crowded  about  the 
Triumvirs,  appears  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Cas.  21.),  that  so 
many  official  personages  were  seen  at  Lucca,  that  120  lictors  might  be 
counted  there  together.  At  the  same  time  there  were  present  more  than 
200  senators.    Appian,  B,  C  ii.  17. 
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J  now  Tiolently  interrupted,  and  their  proceedings 
ructed,  in  order  that,  the  year  having  expired,  the 
►intment  of   Consuls  might  devolve  upon  an  inter- 
The  Tribune  Cato  rendered  effectual  assistance  in 
transaction  ^,  and  Cassar  sent  his  legate  Publius,  the  *  nto.  cass. 
)f  Crassus,  with  an  armed  force  to  support  his  associates,  comp.*  Ap^ 
cellinus  could  make  no  resistance.     The  Senate  put^^- 
nourning,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  no 
tor  of  the  Patrician  party  made  his  appearance  in 
Curia.^     But  all  was  in  vain.     In  the  beginning  of*  i^l"-  c«s;. 

Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  elected  Consuls  by  an 
r-rex.  The  positions  which  Caesar  and  Pompeius  at 
time  respectively  occupied,  rendered  it  necessary  that 

should  promote  the  interests  of  the  other ;  the  only 
stion  was,  which  of  them  should  first  reach  the  sum- 
;  which  should  most  clearly  perceive  and  most  promptly 
3  the  fortunate  moment.*  Pompeius  when  asked  by  3  djo.  cas*. 
cellus  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  whether  he  wasfou. 
imest  in  suing  for  the  Consulship,  had  replied :  "  I  do 
want  it  for  the  sake  of  those  citizens  who  love  order 
moderation ;  but  on  account  of  the  restless  spirits  in 
State,  I  desire  it  with  my  whole  heart."*    In  this  we-*  dio.  ca«8. 

xxxix  30 

1  not  accuse  him  of  falsehood ;  for  history  is  not  with- 
examples  of  blind  ambition  going  hand  in  hand  with 
jnviction  of  patriotism.  But  Pompeius  had  a  very 
fltinct  notion  of  what  the  State  required,  and  was 
3rly  deceived  as  to  his  own  strength.  Caesar  laboured 
ler  no  such  delusion;  and  in  the  attainment  of  his 
Q  ambitious  ends  would  have  saved  at  the  same  time 
i  Roman  world,  had  not  a  rash  deed  prematurely  cut 
a  off. 

For  truly  the  condition  of  Rome  was  at  this  period 
^akably  wretched.  The  people  were  led  astray,  and 
Mr  interests  abused  by  their  representatives  ;.by  those  who 
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should  have  protected  their  just  rights,  but  who  were 
now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  tools 
of  their  power,  which  increased  every  year.  The  Opti- 
mates,  unmindful  of  their  honourable  name,  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  selfish  interests,  and  acted  without 
concert  or  system.*  The  Senate  was  broken  up  into 
parties ;  and  a  Consul  really  worthy  of  his  office,  proved 
nevertheless  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

(J«*iv°6)*  ^^  return  to  Cicero:  writing  at  this  time  to  Atticus^ 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  Lentulus  f,  he  says :  .  .  .  . 
"  He  loved  his  country  so  well,  that  his  beiug  snatched 
from  its  conflagration  seems  a  special  favour  of  the  Gods; 
for  what  is  more  degrading  than  our  life?  than  mine 
especially  ?  .  .  .  .  If  I  speak  as  duty  urges  me  on  public 
matters,  I  am  esteemed  a  madman ;  if  as  circumstances 
constrain  me,  a  slave ;  while  if  I  keep  silence,  I  am  said  to 
be  in  durance ;  and  I  am  the  more  grieved  at  this,  because 
I  cannot  complain  for  fear  of  being  called  ungratefuL" 
We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  exclaiming  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  some  months  before  the  election  of  the  new 

tEp.m.  Consuls^:  "Farewell  to  the  principles  of  justice,  truth, 
and  goodness !  The  falseness  of  those  Optimates  transcends 
all  belief;  for  Optimates  they  profess  to  be,  and  would  be 
were  there  any  faith  in  them."  And  again:  "As  those 
who  are  not  in  power  refuse  to  love  me,  I  will  cultivate 
the  regard  of  such  as  are." 

Cicero  had  Caesar  more  especially  in  his  thoughts  when 
he  wrote  this.  He  had  just  composed  what  he  calls  a 
Palinodia  in  his  honour.  It  was  very  evident  to  him  that 
his  own  idea  of  the  Kepublic  could  not  be  maintained 

*  See  Cicero*s  complaints  against  the  Optimates,  Epp,  106,  1.;   113. 
{Att  iv.  6.;  Div,  I  7.) 

f  Not  the  Proconsul  of  Cilicia;  the  personage  here  mentioned  was 
Xiamen  of  Mars. 
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against  the  power  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  the  violence  of 
the  age ;  he  saw  how  ineffectual  was  the  support  on  which 
he  could  reckon  from  the  so-called  Optimates ;  and  his 
feelings  were  somewhat  irritated  against  them  moreover 
at  present,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  compensation  they 
had  accorded  for  his  loss  of  property.  Nor  could  he 
honestly  help  feeling  that  he  was  alone  far  too  weak  to 
maintain  himself  in  opposition  to  the  chiefs.  The  letter 
we  have  been  quoting  from  is  a  remarkable  one ;  but  we 
must  not  conclude  that  Cicero  had  finally  abandoned  the 
maxims  which  had  governed  his  conduct  in  early  life,  and 
which  were  deeply  engrafted  on  his  nature.  Time  and 
circumstances  were  now  at  variance  with  them,  and  his 
susceptible  and  highly  irritable  temperament  renders  it 
easy  to  account  for  the  contradictory  tone  of  many  pas- 
sages in  his  correspondence.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  the  Proconsul   Lentulus^   displays   all   the'^^'jssa 

(Di».  1.  8.) 

characteristics  of  its  writer,  particularly  where  he  speaks 
of  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  discovers  the  dawn  of  a 
sentiment  which  exercised  a  decided  influence  over  his 
whole  life,  and  was  destined  to  bring  about  its  catastrophe: 
'*  You  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  lay  aside  the  opinion 
one  has  formed  upon  public  affairs,  especially  when  it  is 
ell  grounded.  Nevertheless,  I  conform  myself  to  the 
Irishes  of  him  whom  I  cannot  with  honour  oppose :  and  I 
do  this  with  no  insincerity,  as  some  may  suppose,  for  so 
erfully  is  my  mind  attracted  towards  Pompeius,  so 
g,  I  may  say,  is  my  passion  for  him,  that  all  that  is 
fitable  to  him  and  agreeable  to  his  wishes  appears  just 
right  in  my  eyes."  * 

*  Tliese  expressions  may  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  the  numerous 

iiges  in  Cicero*8  letters  in  which  he  laments  the  weaknesses  of  Pompeius. 

imgnine  temperaments  do  not  suffer  themselves  so  easily  to  abandon 

mm  directs  of  their  affection,  even  when  they  perceive  weaknesses  iq 

\ 
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However  contrary  such  a  course  may  have  heen  to  his 
genuine  feelings,  Cicero  adhered  to  the  resolution  he  had 
taken,  and  continued  his  double  allegiance  to  Csesar  and 
Pompeius.  He  had  soon  occasion  to  testify  his  devotion 
to  them.  The  law  for  the  allocation  of  lands  in  Campania 
had  not  yet  been  carried  in  all  its  clauses ;  for  part  of  the 
land  to  be  distributed  was  in  the  hands  of  private  indi-^ 
viduals,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  State  treasury  sufficient  to  purchase  it 
from  the  proprietors.     In  December,  697,  the  Tribune 

^*^^y^,',|i  jLupus  had  spoken  against  the  law ',  and  in  the  following 
April  there  was  a  sharp  debate  on  the  subject  in  the 

« Ep  103. 2.  Senate  \  on  the  same  day  that  the  forty  million  sesterces 
had  been  voted  to  Pompeius  as  manager  of  the  supplies. 
Cicero,  who  was  adverse  to  the  law,'^proposed  that  it  should 
be  brought  again  before  the  Senate  on  the  15th  of  May; 
imagining  that  after  such  an  outlay  it  would  be  certainly 

3£p.i48,3.  rejected.^  Pompeius  and  Csesar  however,  who  had  just 
had  their  meeting  at  Lucca,  were  dissatisfied  with  this 
proceeding:  and  the  former  having  occasion  to  go  into 
Africa  on  the  business  of  the  supplies,  paid  a  visit  to 
Quintus  in  Sardinia  on  his  way,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
pledge  that  Marcus  Cicero,  in  case  he  were  recalled  from 
banishment,  would  attempt  nothing  contrary  to  the  in- 

them.  Those  lamentations  were  indeed  themselves  inmioderate,  and  even 
in  them  we  may  recognize  Cicero*s  love  for  Pompeius.  [It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  author  constantly  speaks  of  the  affection  Cicero  bore 
Pompeius.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  already,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  correspondence,  Cicero  had  bitterly  denounced  his  vanity,  ambition, 
selfishness  and  hypocrisy  ;  we  shall  find,  at  a  later  period,  that  he  farther 
charges  him  with  the  most  flagrant  disloyalty  to  the  Conmionwealth.  It  is 
a  proof  of  the  exceeding  fickleness  of  Cicero's  feelings  and  judgments  that 
he  still  allows  himself,  upon  any  show  of  favour  from  the  great  man,  to  warm 
into  expressions  of  personal  regard ;  but  I  cannot  recognize  throughout 
his  letters  any  calm  and  consistent  affection  for  the  object  of  these  ca- 
{>ricious  efiusions  } 
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lerests  of  the  Triumvirs.*  Upon  this  Quintus  wrote  to 
his  brother,  who  now  perceived  how  hazardous  was  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  remembered  the  conflict 
his  mind  had  undergone,  when  on  a  former  occasion  he 
had  wavered  between  the  Triumvirs  and  their  opponents : 
he  reflected  how  little  the  support  of  the  latter  could  be 
relied  upon :  and  the  motion  about  the  Agrarian  law  was 

dropped.t 

That  Cicero  should  find  it  Impossible  to  recover  his  for- 
mer authority,  howeyer  much  he  desired  it,  was  under 
these  circumstances  natural  enough ;  equally  natural  was 
it,  that  he  did  not  entirely  withdraw  from  public  life  in 
consequence.  The  legal  business  of  the!  Forum  still  fur- 
nished him  the  means  of  recovering  and  retaining  the 
favour  of  the  people.  Here  he  had  the  field  to  himself. 
Cassar  and  Pompeius  found  it  even  conducive  to  their 
interests,  that  the  man  through  whom  they  had  gained 
their  objects  should  possess  the  esteem  of  the  populace. 
It  seems  they  applauded  him  when  he  carried  into  efiect 
his  intimation  to  his  brother  *:  "  I  willingly  withdraw  from \J^P'}Pt,  ^  ^ 
the  Curia,  and  all  business  of  the  State,  but  before  the 
tribunals  I  am  still  what  I  was." 

*  How  effective  this  pledge  of  Quintus's  was  towards  Ms  brother's  recall 
may  judge  from  Ep,  99,  8.  (Qm.  /r.  il  3.) 

f  The  circnmstances  and  the  corresponding  letter  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
best  arranged.     On  April  5.   Cicero  made  his  motion  abont  the 
law ;  this  offended  Pompeius,  who  conferred  about  it  with  Csesar 
lacca,  and  again  with  Quintus  in  Sardinia.    Quintus  thereupon  wrote 
(Us  brother  and  changed  his  note.    Under  this  altered  aspect  of  affah*s 
proceeded  to  write  that  remarkable  letter  to  Atticus,  Ep,  106.  (^Att, 
•  l);  which  accordinglj,  if  my  view  is  correct,  cannot  be  of  so  early  a 
u  April  10.,  which  is  assigned  to  it,  but  must  have  been  written 
later.     A  careful  perusal  of  Cicero's  letters  makes  one  often 
that  the  dates  assigned  them  cannot  be  quite  accurate,  and  that 
itond  in  need  of  a  revision.    We  meet  with  proceedings  about  the 
>mn  law  at  ft  still  later  period.    Ep,  225.  (,Div,  viii.  10.),  a.  u,  703, 

I  I  3 
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The  most  important  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  ill 
the  year  698,  was  his  speech  for  the  late  Tribune  P. 
Sestius,  who  had  done  so  much  towards  his  recalL  When 
in  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
decree  for  his  restoration  was  still  pending,  Clodius  with 
his  hired  rabble  and  gladiators  had  converted  the  Forum 
into  a  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  prevent  its  passing, 
Sestius  and  Milo  found  themselves  compelled  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  hired  gladiators  of  their  own  to  oppose 
those  of  Clodius.  Many  were  the  fierce,  and  bloody  en- 
counters which  ensued;  and  now,  at  the  instigation  of 
Clodius,  Sestius  was  arraigned  by  M.  TuUius  Albinovanus 
before  the  Praetor  M.  JEmilius  Scaurus,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  on  a  charge  of  riot.*  Cicero  undertook  his 
defence,  and  Hortensius  spoke  also  in  his  behalf,  and  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  13th  of  March.  Cicero  was  actuated 
by  sincere  affection  and  gratitude,  and  wished  besides  to 
put  down  the  cavils  of  his  maligners,  who  called  him 
ungrateful.  In  this  speech,  he  described  in  lively  terms 
the  whole  course  of  Clodius's  hostilities  against  him,  and 
his  own  banishment  and  restoration :  it  is  further  remark- 
able as  expressing  his  political  principles,  and  his  view  of 
the  character  of  the  true  Optimate.  It  does  him  the  more 
honour,  inasmuch  as  Sestius,  who  was  a  man  of  a  gloomy 
and  wayward  disposition,  seems  often  to  have  given  him 

!£/).  102, 1.  cause  for  complaint.'  Cicero's  speech  against  Yatiniii%] 
who  had  made  himself  notorious  during  the  Consulate  ofj 
Cassar,  and  now  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Sestiii^^ 

^/p>  02,1.  formed  an  interlude  in  the  process.^     The  orator  ooat»- 

iQu.fr,  ii.i.y  * 

*  Ep.  99,  5.  (Qu.  /r.  il  3.)     B7  the  hx  Lutatia  de  Vi  Sestius  was 
the  same  time  accused  of  amhitus  by  Cn.  Nerius.     [The  law  oi  Q. 
Catulus  de  Ft,  that  is  against  those  who  occupied  public  places  and 
arms  (a.  u.  676),  was  perhaps  a  renewal  or  confirmation  of  an  eyisting 
Plotia,    Cic,  Att  ii.  24.;  pro  CcbL  29.;  pro  Mil,  13.;  de  Har,  re^ 
Sail.  Catil.  31.    But  see  Fischer,  R&miache  ZeiUafeln  (a.  v.  676}.] 
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pletely  crushed  him  amidst  the  applause  of  his  audience ; 
at  the  same  time  he  expressed  himself  with  great  freedom 
about  Cassar  and  his  associates.^ 

Before  this,  on  the  11th  of  February  (in  a  speech  no 
longer  extant),  he  defended  L.  Bestia,  who  was  accused 
before  the  Praetor  Cn.  Domitius  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for 
the  Praetorship.  He  thus  laid,  as  he  said,  a  good  founda- 
tion for  his  subsequent  defence  of  Sestius^;  but  he  wasj^p.99,7. 
not  successful  in  the  attainment  of  his  immediate  object. f 
He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  defence  of  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus,  the  Graditane,  who  stood  very  high  in  Caesar's 
favour,  was  now  serving  under  him  in  Gaul,  and  after- 
wards became  the  manager  of  his  household.  The 
accuser  disputed  the  franchise  accorded  to  him.  Cicero 
also  successfully  defended  his  friend,  M.  Caelius,  accused 
of  poisoning  the  notorious  sister  of  Clodius,  and  of  in- 
tending to  assassinate  the  Alexandrian  ambassador,  Dio ; 
these  charges  were  brought  against  him,  under  the  Lu- 
tatian  law  de  Viy  by  Atratinus,  whose  father  he  had 
himself  once  brought  to  justice.^ 

*  We  possess  this  speech  too,  under  the  name  of  Interrogation  "  Questions 
put  to  Vatinius."  Cicero  himself  describes  it,  Ep,  148,  3.  {Div.  i  9.) 
Tola  vero  interrogatio  mea  nihil  habuit  nisi  reprehensionem  iUius  tribunatus ; 
M  quo  omnia  dicta  sunt  libertate,  animoque  maximo,  de  vi,  de  auspiciis,  de 

.  iumatione  regnorum. 

I     f  See  Fhilipp,  i.  5.,  where  he  alludes  to  the  result  of  this  trial.     Quid 
JSttHamf  quise  consulatuni  in  Bruti  locum  petere  profitetur,  ......  Quam 

dbnardum  autem,  quiprtstor  fieri  non  potuerit,  eum  petere  consvlatum  I    Nisi 
firte  damnationem  pro  pratura  putat 
X  I  have  refrained  from  citing  here  the  speech  de  Haruspicivm  responsis, 

•  lUch,  if  it  is  really  Cicero*s,  was  delivered  after  those  for  Sestius  and  CsbUus, 
ttd  before  those  de  prov.  Cons,  and  for  Balbus,  on  account  of  the  strong 
Jvidence  it  bears  of  spuriousness.  The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  this  : 
^Heo,  in  the  year  698,  a  prodigium  occurred  in  the  Ager  Latinensis,  and  the 
Bsttipices  pronounced  their  judgment  that  it  pointed  to  the  sin  of  erecting 
fiSnte  dwellings  on  consecrated  spots,  the  JEdile  Clodius  applied  this 
^■Mdiateiy  to  Cicero's  house;  Cicero  thereupon  delivered  the  speech 
Wened  tow 

x4 
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The  great  orator's  speech  in  the  Senate,  entitled  "  de 
provinciis  Consular ibus,^^  is  one  of  the  highest  importance. 
Therein  he  urges  the  recall  of  Gabinius  and  Piso,  the 
Consuls  of  the  year  696,  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments of  Syria  and  Macedonia.  These  provinces  had 
been  assigned  them  in  virtue  simply  of  an  edict  of 
Clodius,  and  not  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  they  had 
governed  them  with  gross  injustice  and  rapacity.  In  the 
same  speech  he  combats  the  proposition  of  the  Senate  to 
deprive  Caesar  of  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  two  Graulish 
provinces ;  for  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of  the  great 
commander  had  begun  to  inspire  that  body  with  alarm, 
and  many  of  the  senators  were  for  recalling  him  alto- 
gether. Cicero  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  law  which 
Trebonius  carried  next  year,  decreeing  him  fresh  supplies 

•De prov.  of  money,  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  legates.' 
His  conduct  in  this  transaction  will  not  surprise  us  if  we 
call  to  mind  the  letter  before  alluded  to,  in  which  he 
appears  in  a  moment  of  excitement  to  abjure  all  bia 
principles;    but  how  ill   at   ease   his  conscience  was  is 

2  Ep.  113.6.  apparent  from  a  letter  to  Lentulus^  written  probably  in 

May  of  this  year  698,  in  which  he  observes  a  marked 

silence  respecting  the  part  he  had  been  taking  for  Caesar 

in  these  proceedings.     After  the  significant  words,  "  This 

state  of  aflfairs  does  not  please  me,"  he  continues,  **  I  must 

admonish  you  of  a  truth  which,  though  addicted  from  mj 

youth  to  the  noblest  studies,  1  have  learnt  from  experienoe 

rather  than  reading,  —  no  man  can  retain  his  security  if  he* 

loses,  nor  forfeit  it  if  he  retains,  his  dignity."     Since  he-  \ 

could  not  be  a  Cato,  how  much  more  wisely  would  ho  ! 

have  acted,  had  he  remained  firm  to  this  maxim  I     Wo  i 

.  _j 

find  it  consistent  with  the  rest  of  his  character  that,  ia- 
order  to  maintain  his  dignity  and  the  renown  of  hii^ 
former  actions,  he  sought  to  exhibit  himself  in  something'^ 
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jof  a  becoming  lustre  by  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar. 
His  anxiety  on  this  head  is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Lucceius 
(probably  in  May  698),  in  which  he  urgently  requests 
him  to  write  the  history  of  his  life  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  until  his  return  from 
exile.*  This  letter,  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  ^  Ep.  los, 
palliate  particular  expressions  in  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  is  a  standing 
monument  of  his  vanity  and  of  the  self-esteem  which 
animated  him,  even  at  a  time  when  his  influence  in  the 
Kepublic  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  shadow.  He  thought 
highly  of  it  himself,  and  in  writing  to  Atticus  mentions  it 
with  complacency  as  "a  very  fine  composition."*^  Ia£\1^6)' 

In  reference  to  his  domestic  affairs,  we  find  that  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  gave  his  daughter  Tuliia  in  second 
marriage  to  Furius  Crassipes,  one  of  Caesar's  adherents.^ j^jfifj^^} 
The  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need  at  home,-^''*  "•  ^-  ^ ) 
was  continually  disturbed  by  the  family  disputes  between 
Terentia  and  his  brother's  wife  Pomponia,  and  this  made 
him  glad  to  remain  at  his  country  residences,  where  we 
find  him  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  698.  At  his 
paternal  estate  of  Antium  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
agreeable  leisure,  during  which  he  occupied  himself  with 
Ws  library.*  .  ;iril"^i5 

*  [One  passage  at  lea^t  in  this  letter  ought  to  be  quoted ;  the  reader 
,  aiist  jadge  for  himself  how  far  it  is  susceptible  of  excuse.  Neque  tamen 
i^toro  quam  impudenter  faciam,  qui  primum  tihi  tantum  oneris  imponam 
{feiut  enim  mihi  dejMgare  occupatio  tud)  deinde  etiam,  ut  ornes  me,  postulem, 
QkH/  gi  iHa  abi  turn  tantopere  videntur  omanda?  Sed  tamen  qui  semel 
^fwtmduB  fines  iransierit,  etan  bene  et  naviter  oportet  esse  imprudentem, 
ikque  te  plane  etiam  atque  etiam  rogo,  ut  ornes  ea,  vehementius  etiam  quam 
sentis,  ^t  in  eq  leges  historuB  negligas :  gratiamque  Ulam,  de  qua 
quodam  m  procanio  scripsisti,  a  qua  te  affici  non  magis  potuisse 
quam  Herculem  Xenophontium  ilium  a  voluptate:  si  me  tibi 
llimmtius  commendabit  ne  aspemere}  amorique  nostra  plusculum  etiam  quam^ 
iKtudU  variias*  /srouir&l 
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Quintus  Cicero,  since  the  completion  of  his  business  in 
Sardinia,  had  been  living  partly  at  Kome  and  partly  on  his 
estates  till  the  year  700,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Gaul 
by  Cassar,  to  act  as  his  legate.     Atticus  had  returned  to 

[ItLuU.)  I^^ly  about  the  end  of  January  ^,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Rome,  where  Cicero  frequently  addressed  him  during 
his  own  sojourn  in  the  country.  In  February  Atticus 
was  married  to  Pilia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Attica, 
or  Pomponia,  who  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Agrippa.* 

We  possess  twelve  letters  of  the  year  699,  in  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  Consuls  for  the  second  timcf 
During  this  period  Cicero  adhered  firmly  to  the  resolution 
he  had  formed  of  oflfering  no  resistance  to  the  Triumvirs, 
but  yielding  passively  to  the  stream  of  events.  Resistance, 
indeed,  would  have  availed  little  at  a  time  when,  as  be 
himself  writes  to  his  brother,  the  Consuls,  together  with 

iQufl^ii  9 )  Caesar,  had  everything  in  their  own  power.^  But  deeply 
must  he  and  the  whole  Senate  have  been  pained  when 
Afranius  brought  about  a  decree  encouraging  ambitus,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Praetorships  of  this  year  could 
be  filled  by  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  those  who  now  held  | 
8way:|:;  and  Cato  was  excluded  from  that  office,  to  whidi  | 
he  had  been  previously  invited  §,  in  order  that  it  might  ^ 

*  Attica  and  Agrippa  had  a  daughter,  Yipsania  Agrippina,  who 
the  first  wife  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias,  and  became  the  mother  of  Dmsnti 

f  Viz.,  five  to  Atticus,  two  to  Quintus,  to  F.  Gallius  and  Mariiu 
each ;  the  single  one  to  Lentulus  is  very  important^    The  two 
remain  are  letters  of  recommendation. 

:|:  Ep,  120,  3.  {Qu.  fr,  ii.  9.)    Manntius  (m  2oc.)  explaina  the  object 
the  law,  iVe  qai  prceiuram  per  amhitum  cepisset,  ei  propterea  JramtU 
[referring  to  Flut.  Cat  min.  42.  and  Pomp,  52.    The  letter  itself  giTei 
intimation  about  it.] 

§  It  was  offered  to  him,  on  his  return  from  Cjpms,  to  protect  hiw^ 
being  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  there:  he  howerer  rejected 
Plttt.  Cat  min,  39.;  YaL  Max.  ir.  1.  14.    [The  wbrda  of  VaL  ICsz.  i 
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be  bestowed  on  the  contemptible  Vatinius.  Though,  in 
attaching  himself  unreservedly  to  Pompeius,  Cicero  may 
have  followed  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  following  words,  in  a  letter  to  Lentulus,  express 
the  genuine  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  present  juncture : 
**  The  principles  by  which  I  guided  myself  when  I  was  in 
possession  of  the  highest  honours  and  had  accomplished 
the  greatest  undertakings,  dignity  in  my  speeches  as  a 
senator,  independence  in  administering  the  general  in- 
terests, all  are  past  and  gone  I  But  not  for  me  more  than 
for  others.  I  must  either  echo,  without  influence  myself, 
the  decrees  of  individuals,  or  place  myself  iii  unavailing 
opposition.  The  spirit  of  the  Senate,  of  the  tribunals,  of 
the  whole  State,  is  altogether  changed.  No  senator  who 
is  faithful  to  his  principles,  can  now  hope  to  obtain  the 
Consular  dignity.^  »  Ep.  125,  a. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  became  evident  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  which  had  been  entered  into 
at  Lucca  between  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  the  Tribune 
Trebonius  passed  an  edict  giving  to  the  latter  the  province 
of  Syria  and  to  the  former  Spain  and  Africa,  both  for 
five  years,  and  with  extended  powers.  At  the  same  time, 
to  appease  Csesar,  his  proconsular  authority  in  Gaul  was 

Cffpriaeam  pecuniam  maxinui  cum  dUigentia  et  sanctitate  in  urbem  depor" 
Cujus  miniaterii  gratia  Senatua  relatumem  interponi  jvbehat  ut 
comiHis  extra  ordinem  ratio  ejus  haberetur  (before  the  legitimate 
%i^  £.  e.  flBt  40.  Cato,  bom  a.  u.  659,  was  39  in  698,  bat  was  of  legitimate 
^  the  year  following.)  Sed  ipse  id  fieri  passus  mm  eat,  iniquum  id  fieri 
affirmamSf  quod  nuUi  alii  tribueretur,  sibi  decemu  Instead  of  saying  the 
IkiBtonliip  was  offered  to  Cato,  the  writer  should  have  specified  that  the 
proposed  to  make  a  decree  in  his  favonr  releasing  him  from  the  re- 
of  the  Ux  AnnaUa.  He  must  still  have  sued  for  the  snfirages  of 
itbtribesL  The  object  of  this  intended  favonr  is  probably  divined  rightly 
1%  Ateken.  Cato  had  accidentally  lost  the  accounts  of  his  money  trans- 
in  Cypms,  and  it  was  known  that  Clodius  was  watching  an 
|o  £uten  upon  him  a  charge  of  malyersatioa  in  his  proyince.] 
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prolonged  for.  another  five  years,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Consuls.  In  vain  did  Cato  and  others,, 
who  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  sinking  State,  oppose 
these  measures ;  and  equally  fruitless  were  Cicero's  efforts 
to  dissuade  Fompeius  from  so  largely  augmenting  his 
sS.  JS:;  rival's  power.* » 

xxxisfM.         Cicero  may  have  derived  some  consolation  in  this  state 

of  affairs  from  the  confidence  shown  him  by  Pompeius, 

who  visited  him  in  April  at  his  villa  at  Cumse,  behaved 

ia  the  most  friendly  manner  to  him,  conversed  at  length 

on  the  Commonwealth,  spoke  of  his  desire  to  obtain  Spain 

for  his  province,  and  did  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction 

\.f7i9^u'    with  his  own  conduct.^   All  this  miffht  be  true,  but  Cicero 

(Att.  iv.  10.   p^^  jjQ  {oith  in  such  declarations ;  he  elsewhere  complains 

3  £p.ioo,2.  of  his  reserve  and  reticence.^     He  found  a  more  effectual 

{Dtv.  1.  5.) 

solace  in  the  retirement  of  his  villas,  and  in  his  much 
loved  studies,  which,  as  he  writes  to  Atticus,  were  always 
*  Ep.  ii8. 2.  a  refreshment  and  support  to  him/  In  another  letter  to 
the  same  friend,  speaking  of  his  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
the  learned  Dionysius  f^  he  says :  "  There  is  nothing  more 

♦  Perhaps  Cicero  speaks  in  Ep.  129.  {Att  iv.  13.)  of  the  proceedmgs 
{(dtercationes)  in  the  Senate,  upon  the  question  of  this  increase  of  Cssqu's 
power.  This  letter  is  written  from  Tusculum.  [Schiitz  assigns  for  its  dato 
the  close  of  Nov.  698  (699).  Crassus  had  jost  left  Home  for  the  East,  befon 
the  completion  of  his  year  of  ofiSce.  Crassum  quidem  nostrum  nuMort- 
dignitate  aiunt  pro/ectum  paludatum  quam  oUm  (Bqualem  ejus  JL.  Pavbamf. 
itentm  consulem.  O  hominem  nequam.  For  the  circumstances  see  thtt. 
historians.    Plut.  Crass.  16.;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  39.] 

f  Dionysius  was  a  freedman  of  Atticus,   [particularly  skilfiol  in  tihe» 
binding  and  decoration  of  books,  for  which  Atticus  had  lent  his  serrioei 
to   Cicero,    ^p.  106.  (Att.  iv.  5.)  BibUothecam  mihi  tut  pinxenmt 
structione  et  siUybis.    Ep.  111.  {Att  iv.  8.)  postea  vero  quam. 
mihi  libros  disposuit,  mens  addita  videtur  meis  tedibus:  qua  quidem  m  Hf^ 
mirifica  opera  Dionysii  et  MenophUi  tut  fuit,    Dionysius  was  also  ^I'j 
admirable  scholar.    Ep,  122.  {Att,  iv.  U.)    Nos  hie  voramus  literas 
homine  mirifico  Dionysio,    Cicero  had  also  a. slave  of  this  name.] 
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delightful  than  to  know  every thbg."  ^  He  spent  this  spring*  Ep.m, 
at  his  villas  at  Cumas  and  Naples,  where  he  was  within 
reach  of  the  noble  library  of  Faustus  Sulla,  whose  father, 
the  Dictator,  had  brought  most  of  it  from  Athens  as  the 
spoils  of  war  ^ :  he  had  also  for  a  neighbour  a  friend  °^™Gd*Jg»ji»8. 2. 
Marius,  a  man  of  wit  and  spirit,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
fond^    and   it   is   pleasant   at   this   time   to    hear    him  ^/i».  121. 2. 
giving  utterance  to  light-hearted  jokes.     At  the  close  of io> 
November,   while   parties   were  hotly  disputing   in   the 
Senate,  he  writes  from  Tusculum  to  Atticua  that  he  had 
been  working  diligently  on  the  books  De  Oratore.^     T^q^^p.^^^^^^ 
following  words,  written  to  the  same  friend  in  April,  ^JJJP;"^'.)®' 
spring  directly  from  his  heart :  "  I  had  rather  seat  my- 
self on  your  little  bench  under  the  bust  of  Aristotle,  than 
in  the  Curule  chair  of  our  rulers ;  and  I  had  rather  walk 
up  and  down  with  you  in  your  hall,  than  in  the  company 
of  him  [Pompeius]  with  whom  I  shall  soon  find  myself 
obliged  to  walk."  ^  » .^''•."®; «: 

°  .  .  .  .  (i<«.ir.  10.) 

He  derived  his  chief  pleasure  from  literary  labours, 
such  as  the  work  above  mentioned  * ;  for  at  this  time,  as 
he  writes  after  his  defence  of  Gallus  Caniniusf*  even 
forensic  speeches  were  distasteful  to  him.  This  last- 
named  oration  was  delivered  on  the  day  when  Pompeius, 
who  had  before  entertained  the  people  with  gladiators, 
gave  the  celebrated  games  at  the  dedication  of  his  mag- 
nificent theatre,  and  the  temple  connected  with  it,  to 
Venus  Victrix.  Very  characteristic  is  the  letter  in  which 
Cicero  gives  an  account  to  his  friend  Marius  ^  of  these «  Ep.  126. 
games,  the  most  costly  and  splendid,  he  says,  which  had  comR.  tn  Pi- 

*  It  was  possiblj  at  this  period  also  that  Cicero  composed  his  poem  De 
Tmporibus  suis,  which  has  not  come  down  to  ns.  Epp,  120.  (Qu,  fr.  ii. 
I.);  117.  (Alt  iv.  8.);  comp.  Ep,  148.  (DiV.  I  9.) 

t  Ep.  126.  (D*».  yii.  1.)  Gallus  Caninios  was  Tribune  in  the  year  698, 
iDd  m  the  coDtest  about  the  restoration  of  Ftolemteus  had  shown  great  zeal 
kg  Pompeitis.    Ep.  97.  (Qu.  /r,  ii.  2.) 
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ever  been  witnessed.  It  shows  how  far  he  stood  in  learn- 
ing and  moral  cultivation  above  the  age  and  country  in 
which  he  lived.* 

To  this  year  belongs  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
orations^  now  extant,  that  against  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in- 
law,  under  whose  Consulate  he  had  been  banished.  He 
had  previously,  in  his  speech  on  the  Consular  provinces, 
opposed  Piso's  longer  continuance  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  which  was  suflfering  from  his  misgovernment. 
And  now  Piso  had  returned  in  secret  to  Borne,  flying 
26^"^'*^"'  from  his  disorderly  and  ill-managed  army.*  Unbending 
and  arrogant,  confiding  in  the  protection  of  his  powerful 
son-in-law,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  Senate;  he 
insulted  Cicero,  who  had  ventured  to  utter  reproaches 
against  him,  and  who  now  in  return  for  his  insults  gave 
vent  to  his  hatred  and  indignation  in  a  speech  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  hardly  worthy  of  his  own  dignity^ 
comparing  his  Consulate  with  that  of  his  opponent,  their 
respective  departures  from  the  city  and  returns  to  it,  and 
the  general  course  of  their  lives  and  actions.! 

During  this  year,  Gabinius,  Piso's  colleague  in  the  Con- 
sulship, on  his  own  responsibility  and  by  force  of  arms, 

*  [Qui  ne  id  qiddem  leporis  habuerint  quod  sclent  mediocres  ludu  Ap' 
paratus  enim  spectatio  omnem  toUit  hUaritatem  ....  quid  enim  ddeciaiumis 
habent  sexcenti  muli  in  Clytemnastra  f  aut  in  equo  Trojano  craterarum  tria 
milliaf  ....  qua  popularem  ddmirationem  ftabuerunt,  delectationem  Hbi 
ntdlam  attulissent,  &c.  Billerbeck  suggests  that  this  disparagement  of  the 
show  is  assumed  to  console  his  correspondent  Marius,  who  from  the 
weakness  of  his  health  could  not  come  to  the  amphitheatre.] 

f  This  speech  was  delivered  shortly  before  the  celebration  of  the  Games. 
Asconius  in  Orat.  c,  Pison,  In  the  period  embraced  by  our  fifth  sectioa 
Cicero  made  two  other  speeches ;  one  on  the  affair  of  King  Ftolemseufl,  of 
which  some  fragments,  together  with  a  mutilated  commentary,  have  been 
lately  made  known  by  Mai  (see  De  Repubh  ed.  Halle,  1824,  p.  516.  folL); 
the  other  for  Cispius,  which  must  have  been  at  this  time}  Cicero  himadf 
mentions,  pro  Plane,  31. 
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reseated  Ptolemseus  on  hU  throned  for  which  enterprise  if p-hs,!. 
he  was  menaced  with  a  ngorous  prosecution  at  Kome. 

Two  months  before  the  year  closed,  the  term  of  Gabi- 
nius's  Proconsulate  having  expired,  the  rapacious  Crassus 
hastened  to  his  wealthy  province  of  Syria.*  ^     His  oppo-2  Ep.  m. 
nents,  and  chiefly  certain  of  the  Tribunes,  placed  all 
possible  impediments  in  his  way ;  none  were  so  urgent  as 
Ateius  in  seeking  to  hinder  his  departure  by  alarming 
him  with  frightful  prognostics.     But  Crassus  disregarded 
all  their  efforts,  and  gloomy  denunciations  attended  him 
as  he  set  forth  upon  his  journey.^     Cicero,  writing  some-  xx^lx.^S"' 
what  later  to  Lentulus^  states  that  Crassus  went  almost  jMffs.fiSiip. 
directly  from  his  own  house  (i.  e.  the  gardens  of  his  son- f^ '^48. 
in-law  Crassipes,  where  he  had  been  supping  in  company  ^^'*'*  **  ^'^ 
with  Cicero)  to  his  province,  which  might  serve  as  a 
proof  to  the  citizens  of  their  mutual  reconciliation.     For 
the  enmity    formerly    subsisting   between   Cicero    and 
Crassus  on  account  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which 
had  afterwards  been  healed  over^  had  broken  out  afresh  *^^;  *?•/• 
during  the  affair  of  Gabinius.t     Now,  however,  a  good 
understanding  with  Fompeius  and  Caesar  was  important 
to  Cicero ;  and  Fompeius  urged  him  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  third  Triumvir,  whilst  Csesar  also  in  his  letters 
expressed  his  regret  at  their  continued  hostility.     Cicero 
resolved  accordingly  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
powerful  friends;  notwithstanding  which,  we  find  him 
derignating  Crassus  as  a  ^^good-for-nothing  fellow '^  in 
writing  to  Atticus  shortly  after  his  departure.®    So  much  J  ^Jg^^' 

iAtt.  iT.  13.$ 
)tv  id) 

*  Uabinins  remsea,  at  nrsc,  to  aeuver  np  tne  proTince  to  tne  legate 
vbom  CrasBas  sent  to  demand  it.  He  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and 
Ippeared  humbly  at  Borne  the  next  year.    Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  60.  62. 

t  When  the  affair  of  Fiso  and  Gabinios  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and 
(Smo  (de  proo.  Cons,)  urged  their  recall,  Crassus,  who  had  spoken  som« 
9tj9  bdfore  against  Gabinins,  took  once  more  the  part  of  the  IPtoconsul,  to 
(Scero's  prejudice.    Ep.  148,  6.  (PiV.  i.  9.) 
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for  political  friendships !  As  for  Pompeius,  his  interests 
pointed  to  a  very  different  course  from  that  of  his  col- 
league. Far  from  wishing  to  betake  himself  to  his  pro- 
yince^  whither  he  despatched  a  legate  to  act  in  his  steady 
he  was  only  too  glad  that  the  duty  of  superintending 
the  supplies  of  corn  gave  him  a  pretext  for  remaining  in 
Italy. 

The  election  of  the  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  had 
been  deferred  to  the  close  of  the  present,  doubtless, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Triumvirs.  They  were 
unable,  however,  to  hinder  the  choice  of  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  who  had  been  forced  at  the  last  election  to 
give  way  to  Pompeius  and  Crassus;  and  this  was  another 
reason  why  Pompeius  found  it  desirable  to  remain  in 
Kome.  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  brother  of  the  infa- 
mous Clodius  and  a  connexion*  of  Pompeius,  was  se-i 
»  Dio.  Caw.  lected  as  his  colleague.  ^ 

xxxix.  6a 

The  Year  700. 

s 

It  may  have  been  partly  prudence  which  impelled  Cicero, 
in  the  existing  situation  of  the  State,  to  look  round  for 
some  stay  to  rest  upon;  for  his  letters  frequently  express  his 
Conviction  that  Kome  can  subsist  no  longer.  His  affection 
for  his  brother,  who  had  become  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Caesar,  may  have  had  its  weight  also  ;  but  most  assuredly 
paramount  to  every  other  motive,  it  was  the  recognition 
of  a  loftier  spirit  which  induced  him  to  throw  himself  into 
the  great  man'a  arms,  and  which  dictated  the  following 
>  Ep,  140  1,  expressions  in  a  letter  to  Quintua  ^ :  "  You  act  like  a  true 

15.) 

*  [Tlie  connexion  was  remote.    Appius  Claudins  (the  elder)  married  a 

CseciUa  Metella,  and  his  sons  were  Appin^  and  Publios,  the  Tribune. 

Another  Caecilia,  married  to  Scaurus,  wa?  mother  of  JBmilia,  second  wilt 

to  Pompeius.]  ...  . 


{ 
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brother  in  exhorting  me  to  this  course  [to  seek  Caesar's 
friendship] :  but  you  urge  one  who  is  akeady  straining 
every  nerve  in  that  direction.  Perhaps  I  may  succeed  at 
last,  like  eager  travellers,  who  if  they  chance  to  have  over- 
slept themselves,  make  such  exertions  to  repair  their  error, 
that  they  reach  their  journey's  end  sooner  than  if  they  had 
travelled  all  night.  Thus,  if  in  spite  of  your  frequent  ex- 
hortations I  have  hitherto  slumbered  instead  of  using  my 
endeavours  to  cultivate  this  man's  good  will,  I  will  now 
atone  for  my  tardiness  by  redoubled  diligence."  This  re- 
solution on  Cicero's  part  could  not  fail  to  mature  Caesar's 
friendly  disposition  towards  both  him  and  his  brother. 
Quintus  had  been  attached  to  him  from  an  earlier  period. 
He  had  been  won  over  to  his  interests  as  far  back  \s  the 
time  of  Marcus  Cicero's  Consulate,  when  Caesar  had  voted 
for  more  lenient  measures  against  the  Catilinarians,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  Pompeius  he  had  given  secu- 
rity for  Marcus.^  The  great  commander  had  recently  |^S"rt.  jwj^ 
offered  him  the  post  of  legate,  upon  which  he  entered  in^-  ci>»».i.9.) 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  greatly  to  his  patron's  satis- 
£iction,  as  we  find  from  several  of  Cicero's  letters.  The 
principal  cause  of  Caesar's  pleasure  was,  doubtless,  the 
prospect  of  gaining  the  adhesion  of  the  elder  brother 
through  the  influence  of  the  younger.  Balbus,  who  acted 
for  him  in  Kome,  had  informed  him  of  the  favourable  dis- 
position of  the  two  Ciceros,  and  of  Quintus's  resolution  to 
lepair  to  him,  and  with  his  despatch  containing  this  intel- 
ligence he  sent  one  from  Marcus  himself;  but  the  bag  in 
tluch  they  were  enclosed,  was  wetted  through  before  it 
leached  Cassar;  so  that  all  he  could  decypher  was  the 
Igreeable  information  respecting  the  brothers  contained  in 
ttie letter  of  Balbus.  He  writes  in  answer^,  "I  see  you'  Ep.izi. 
^-Ittte  written  something  about  Cicero,  which  I  could  not  >2.)* 
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make  out.  But  as  far  as  I  can  discover  from  conjecture, 
it  appears  to  be  something  that  I  had  imagined  was  much 
more  matter  of  desire  than  of  expectation."  From  this 
time  he  wrote  frequently  to  Cicero,  and  his  letters  were 
(S'/r!«.  ^^^^  ^^  friendly  interest  and  regard.^  He  assures  him 
^®*^  that,  "  however  he  may  be  disposed  to  grieve  at  his  sepa- 

ration from  his  brother,  and  to  long  for  his  society,  he 
shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  his  being  with  Caesar  rather 
than  with  any  one  else." 

The  policy,  if  such  it  was,  which  induced  Cicero  to 
attach  himself  more  closely  to  Caesar,  was  sound  and 
well  considered.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  writes 
«£p.i58.  thus  to  his  brother^:  "I  earnestly  beseech  you  in  all 
8.)  *  '  your  cares,  labours,  and  wishes*,  to  remember  the  object 
we  had  in  view  when  you  went  to  join  Caesar.  It  was  no 
trifling  or  ordinary  gain  we  sought.  For  what  must  that 
advantage  be  for  which  our  separation  seemed  not  too  dear 
a  price  ?  We  sought  to  obtain,  with  the  friendship  of  the 
best  and  most  powerful  of  men,  a  firm  support  for  our 
dignity,  and  our  very  existence  in  the  State."  Nor  was 
it  less  wise  and  politic  on  Caesar's  part  to  gain  over  Cicero 
to  his  interests.  In  him  he  made  conquest  of  the  great 
Consular,  the  foremost  among  the  Optimates  in  public  esti- 
mation, formerly  his  opponent  in  the  State,  the  reviler  of 
his  administration.  Cicero's  banishment  had  already 
shown  the  Optimates  what  they  were  to  expect  by  con- 
tinuing their  opposition  to  Caesar ;  his  present  treatment 
should  show  them  what  advantages  they  might  reap  by 
espousing  his  cause.  The  ambitious  leader  perceived 
moreover  that  it  would  enhance  his  credit  in  no  small 
degree,  to  count  among  his  adherents  one  whose  house 
was  still  thronged  with  suitors,  and  whose  appearance  in 

*  Qaintus  had  taken  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Britons. 
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the  Forum  and  the  Theatre  was  hailed  with  acclamations 
of  applause.^     That  it  was  not,  however,  policy  alone  ^^^*}^i}/'i5N 
prompted  his  advances  to  his  new  friend,  was  proved  by 
his  conduct  towards  him  at  a  later  period,  when  he  found 
himself  Dictator,  and  Cicero  had  lost  every  remnant  of 
his  influence.     We  do  not  need  Cicero's  rhetorical  defence 
of  himself  in  his  letter  addressed  to  Lentulus  in  Cilicia^^^J;/^^;^ 
to  make  us  excuse  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion :  on 
the  contrary,  we  fully  agree  with  Wieland,  in  general  no 
favourable  observer  of  his  weaknesses,  when  in  comment- 
ing  upon  the  letter  to  Quintus  cited  above,  he  says: 
"Had   Cicero  lived  in  the  days  of   Scipio  and  Paulus 
iEmilius,  there  would  have  been  no  better  patriot  in  the 
world  than  he.     But  could  he  at  that  period  have  been  all 
that  he  was,  coming  into  the  world  midway  in  the  seventh 
century  of  Rome's  existence  ?     Where  is  the  stoical  bar- 
barian, who  would  give  up  his  writings  that  he  might 
have  been  a  more  stouthearted  and   resolute  defender 
of  the  Republic ?"     Of  what  avail  was   Cato's  virtue? 
What  hopes  could  Cicero  repose  in  Pompeius,  who  five 
years  before  had  suffered  him  to  fall  for  Caesar's  gratifica- 
tion, and  whose  reputation  was  now  so  far  eclipsed  by  that 
of  his  rival  ?    We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  thus  interpreting 
a  few  words  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Quintus  in  February : 
"  As  for  Pompeius,  I  cannot  depend  upon  him  alone,  nor 
is  he  the  man  upon  whom  we  can  establish  our  fortunes ; 
in  this  I  agree  with  you,  or  rather  I  agree  with  my  own 
inclination :  for  as  you  know,  I  have  long  sung  Caesar's 
80Dg :  he  is  seated  in  my  heart,  and  there  he  shall  re- 
main.*'**    How  far  these  last  words  were  true  as  regarded  ^^^^-^J.^, ' 
the  future,  whether  in  fact  Caesar  was  able  altogether  to  pyiij^JJ!??  la. 

*  \^Niam  ui  acia  jampridem  istum  canto  Casarem,    **  Caesar  has  long  been 
the  hero  of  mj  song."] 
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efface  from  Cicero's  mind  the  patrician  principles  which 
had  grown  with  the  formation  of  his  character,  or  to  over- 
come his  strong  natural  bias  in  favour  of  Pompeius,  the 
following  history  will  in  due  course  show. 

The  occurrences  of  this  year  were  calculated  to  help  in 
withdrawing  Cicero  from  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  and 
attaching  him  to  Caesar.  TTe  have  often  heard  him  at 
former  periods  lament  over  the  ruin  of  the  State ;  but 
never  does  he  speak  of  it  more  frequently,  or  with  more 
just  cause,  than  in  the  present  year ;  and  what  is  worse,  he 
speaks  of  it  at  times  with  a  degree  of  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, which  shows  but  too  plainly  that  his  sensibility  was 
deadened  by  the  daily  spectacle  of  sorrow.  The  judicial 
tribunals  were  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which  acquitted 
Clodius.  The  insolent  Tribune  C.  Cato,  arraigned  on  a 
1  Ep.  142, 4.;  charge  of  corruption,  was  pronounced  innocent. '  **  We 
iv.i6,i6.)  gee,"  Cicero  writes  to  his  friend  ''our  Areopagites  look 
upon  bribery,  tumultuous  Comitia,  and  an  interregnum 
produced  by  crime  and  sedition,  as  mere  trifles.  The  only 
thing  we  may  not  do,  is  to  assassinate  the  head  of  a  family 
in  his  own  house  ;  and  even  this  is  not  very  clearly  esta- 
blished."* And  again:  *' Since  Cato  is  acquitted,  what 
s  Ep.  156,2.  excesses  will  not  a  Tribune  venture  upon."*     Corruption 

(Att»  iv.  17.) 

had  reached  the  highest  pitch  that  had  ever  yet  been 
known.  When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  election  of 
Consuls,  ten  million  of  sesterces  were  promised  to  the 

century  which  had  to  give  the  first  vote.f  In  consequence 

■J 

*  This  refers  to  the  condemnation  of  one  Procilins,  who  had  committed  ; 
this  crime,  or  had  attempted  to  do  so,  which  was  passed  by  a  maj<»ritjr  of  i 
only  four  voices. 

t  The  century  which  yoted  first  generally  carried  with  it  the  rest.  [Cic.  pr$ 
Plane.  20.  Centuria  prtsrogativa  tantum  hahet  auctoritatis,  ut  nemo  wtquam 
earn  prior  tulerit  quin  renuntiatus  siU  The  order  in  which  the  centmkf 
voted  was  decided  by  lot,  and  this  remarkable  influence  exercised  by  tfa^ 
first  voters  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  habitual  deference  of  thi 
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of  the  enormous  outlay,  interest  had  risen  from  four  to 
eight  per  cent.^     The  Consuls  could  do  but  little :  Domi*  J^^''^-\'*^|y 
tins  indeed  frequently  asserted  that  he  could  not  even  [f^'duAv]^* 
create  a  military  tribune^;  we  feel  strongly  disposed  toj*^   j^^, 
excuse   Caesar  and   Pompeius  for  limiting  their  power,  ^^f J- •^''- "' 
Appius,  who  as  we  have  said  was  a  brother  of  Clodius,  was 
an  avaricious  man.     When  Cicero  in  the  Senate  opposed 
the  petition  of  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene,  Appius 
became  uneasy  lest  the  revenue  of  February  should  fall 
short,  if  princes  suffered  such  treatment*  :  and  under  this 
apprehension,  having  already  become  reconciled  to  Cicero, 
he  now  sought  to  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  interests J\ffP^^^^ 
But  the  most  disgraceful  transaction  of  this  year  re- If^jJ^"*. 
mains  to  be  told.     Four  candidates  had  presented  them-®'^ 
selves  for  the  ensuing  Consulate :   Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
M.  Valerius  Messala,  C.  Memmius,  and  M.  -^milius  Scaurus, 
the  step-son  of  Sulla  and  brother-in-law  of  Pompeius, 
whose  Quaestor  he  had  been  in  Asia ;  the  same  man  who 
in  his  ^dileshlp  had  expended  such  enormous  sums  in  the 
public  games,  f^    The  Plebeian  Memmius  was  favoured  by  ^^'•^  ^"' 
Caesar;  Scaurus,  in  the  outset  at  least,  by  Pompeius.^* -E;».i4a, 

17.) 
Bomans  to  authoritj'  in  their  deliberative  assemblies.    Hence  the  importance 

attached  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  invited  to  speak  in  the  Senate. 
Compare  the  fluctuations  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  on  the  great  CatUinarian 
debate  recorded  by  Sallnst,  and  the  rapid  changes  from  the  smallest 
minorities  to  the  most  overwhehning  majorities,  and  vice  versa,  in  the 
diflcassions  on  the  recall  of  Caesar  from  his  province,  Jan.  705.] 

*  In  Februarj  the  affairs  of  foreign  states  and  potentates  were  dis- 
cussed;  and  80  many  of  these  were  dependent  upon  Bome,  that  the 

^Magistrates  and  chief  men  of  the  Senate  derived  great  emoluments  from 

Iflus  source. 

f  After  his  Frsetorship  Scaurus  had  been  Propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and 

Ivw  afterwards,  when  suing  for  the  Consulship,  accused  of  malversation. 

Qeero,  Hortensius,  and  others  defended  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.    We 

^owciMT  some  fragments  of  Cicero's  speech  in  the  work  of  Asconius,  and 

Wbca  hare  been  since  discovered  by  Mai. 
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Memmius  and  Domitius  concluded  a  written  compact  with 
the  Consuls  in  office  (in  the  month  of  August  or  earlier)^ 
promising,  in  return  for  their  assistance  in  the  approaching 
election,  that  they  would  produce  three  Augurs,  who 
should  bear  witness  that  a  Lex  Curiata  had  been  issued, 
conferring  on  the  aforesaid  Consuls  the  imperium  in  the 
provinces  assigned  to  them ;  and  two  Consulars  also,  who 
should  assert  that  a  decree  had  been  passed  in  the  Senate 
for  the  equipment  of  those  provinces*,  the  whole  being  a 
fabrication ;  for  on  the  day  when  this  decree  was  said  to 
have  been  passed,  the  Senate  never  assembled  at  all.  The 
two  candidates  pledged  themselves  to  pay  the  Consuls  forty 

1  j?p.i57,2.  million  sesterces  if  they  failed  to  fulfil  this  engagement.* 
Memmius,  at  the  instigation  of  Pompeius,  laid  the  whole 
transaction  before  the  Senate  with  proper  proofs.  Pom- 
peius no  doubt  was  glad  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
counteracting  Csesar's  projects.  He  hated  the  Consul 
Domitius;  and  Appius,  since  he  had  attained  that  dignity, 

a  Dio  Cass,   had  not  acted  agreeably  to  his  wishes.^  He  wished  too  that 

xxxix.  60.  ^  , 

an  interregnum  might  take  place,  and  that  he  might  be 
3  Ep.  168, 3.  appointed  Dictator.  Scaurus  he  had  quite  abandoned.' 
8.)  Cajsar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  greatly  displeased  with  this 

-t  Ep.  149,4.  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Memmius^:  if  his  own  creature 
could  thus  act  in  order  to  gratify  Pompeius,  what  advan- 
tages might  not  the  latter  seek  to  ensure  from  the  present 
disorders,  and  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  highest 
authorities  ?  Memmius  most  certainly  entertained  serioiii 
thoughts  of  a  Dictatorship ;  and  whom  could  he  think  of. 

*  See  p.  144.  note.    After  the  provinces  were  assigned  and  siq^Mil^ 
[ornatcB]  with  officers,  &c.,  the  military  imperium  was  conferred  togedia' 
with  an  army  at  the  Comitia  Curiata,  which  required  the  presenoe  4 
Augurs.     These  Comitia  were  not  held  in  the  case  of  Domitiiis  U 
Appius,  the  latter  of  whom  wanted  the  province  of  Cilida.     ^p.  14% 
12.;  149,  6.;  151,  2.  (JDiv,  i.  9.;  Att  iv.  16.;  Qu,  Jr,  iil  2.) 


/ 
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"-  to  fill  the  office  but  Pompeius  ?  This  would  explain  his 
motive  for  consenting  to  take  a  step  which  exhibited  his 
own  conduct  in  so  bad  a  lights  and  must  utterly  have  ex- 
tinguished for  him  every  hope  of  gaining  the  Consulship : 
for  if  Pompeius  were  once  Dictator,  the  loss  could  be 
easily  made  up  to  him.* 

Such  was  the  behaviour  of  a  Consul  on  whom,  in  the 
year  698,  the  Optimates  had  placed  all  their  reliance, 
and  who  when  driven  from  the  chief  magistracy  to  make 
room  for  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  had  appeared  in  their 
eyes  to  carry  with  him  the  very  being  of  the  old  Republic. 
"  The  Consuls,"  writes  Cicero  to  Atticus,  "  have  lost 
their  honour."!^  *'And  now  see,"  he  adds  in  the  samej?p.iw,2. 
letter,  "  how  tranquilly  I  regard  these  events ;  and  how  I 
rejoice  in  my  close  connexion  with  CaBsar ;  for  that  is  the 
only  plank  on  which  I  can  save  myself — would  I  might 
do  80 1  —  in  this  shipwreck." J 

But  let  no  man  imagine  that  he  can  with  impunity 
abandon  the  post  which  has  been  assigned  him  in  life,  and 
turn  traitor  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  profit  and 
security,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  angry  feelings.  Cicero 
had  his  own  sacrifices  to  make  in  order  to  purchase  that 
security  which  he  describes  thus  exultingly  to  Quintus : 
"  Next  year  will  be  one  of  complete  repose  to  me :  at  all 

*  Memmius  was,  however,  banished  for  bribery,  and  so  was  Scaorus, 
although  Cicero  had  defended  him.    Quintil.  Inst  Orat,  iv.  1.  69. 

f  At  an  earlier  period,  in  August,  Cicero  dared  not  trust  to  a  letter  to 
Atticus  (142,  7.;  AtL  iv.  15.)  the  bargain  between  the  Consuls  and 
Memmius  and  Domitius :  in  November  he  related  it  without  fear.  Upon 
this  bargain  see  also  Montesquieu,  ConstdertUions,  jfc,  c  10. 

t  Compare  also  Cicero*s  judgment  on  this  bargain,  JEp.  146,  7.  (Qii.  /r. 
iil  1.)  ejtismodi  pactiones,  in  ea  coitione  facUB  sunt,  ut  nemo  bonus  interesse 
debuerit.  He  was  for  Memmius  and  Messala,  as  we  learn  from  the  passage 
referred  to.  On  the  corruption  at  Borne  at  this  time,  see  also  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  19. 


^\ 
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events  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear.  This  is  proved  by  the 
crowds  which  daily  visit  my  house^  and  by  the  applause  of 
the  Forum  and  the  Theatre.  I  am  in  no  want  of  troops  for 
my  defence ;  moreover  I  possess  the  goodwill  of  CaBsar 
IJF'''}*^  aiid  Pompeius."*  Great  indeed  were  the  sacrifices  in- 
15.)  volved  in  the  maintenance  of  that  principle  of  conduct 

which  he  defends  in  his  long  apologetic  epistle  to  Lentulus. 
"  Sines  the  posture  of  affairs,"  he  there  says,  "  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Optimates  [towards  me]  have  changed,  I 
conceive  that  I  also  should  no  longer  persist  in  my  former 
opinions,  but  must  fall  in  with  the  prevalent  tone  of  the 
day.  Distinguished  men  have  never  been  praised  for  an 
obstinate  determination  to  abide  under  all  circumstances 
by  the  same  principles  of  government.  As  in  a  shipwreck 
the  master  shows  his  skill  by  yielding  to  the  storm,  even 
though  by  so  doing  he  should  not  reach  the  haven  ;  and  if 
the  haven  can  be  reached  by  a  change  of  course,  it  would 
be  absolute  madness  to  choose  to  encounter  danger  rather 
than  abandon  it ;  so  we,  who  all  concur  in  making  tranquil- 
lity combined  with  dignity  the  aim  of  our  administration, 
should  not  be  required  to  hold  invariably  the  same  language, 
as  long  as  our  endeavours  are  always  directed  to  attain  the 
«  Ep.  148.     same  object."  ^    To  another  man  the  sacrifices  we  are  about 

(Dtv.  i.  9.)        .  .  Ill  1  m  1  . 

to  mention  would  not  have  seemed  great,     lo  espouse  this 
or  that  party,  to  accuse  one  man  or  defend  another,  was  in 
Kome  at  this  period  only  an  affair  of  selfish  calculation;  ; 
but  Cicero  possessed  what  was  at  that  time  uncommon,  a  1 
conscience ;  and  however  composedly  he  often  speaks  of  j 
his  deviation   from  former  principles,  passages  are  not  - 
wanting  in  his  letters  where  his  higher  nature  breaks  out, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  advantages  upon  which  b9| 
congratulated  himself  proved  deceitful,  and  not  worth  tka 
sacrifices  they  involved.     We  are  ready  to  make  excusei^ 
for  him,  and  to  impute  his  errors  to  the  age  in  which  ht^ 
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lived ;  but  we  should  also  remember  that  we  only  sit  in 
judgment,  and  that  at  a  wide  interval  of  time^  and  after 
the  development  of  the  great  drama  in  which  he  played  a 
part, — he  on  the  other  hand  felty  and  was  thwarted  and 
confined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment ;  and  a  great  ' 

genius  has  well  said,  the  mightiest  Euler  is  the  Present 
Moment. 

We  have  seen  how  Cicero  became  reconciled  to  Crassus, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  powerful  patron.      This  reconcilia- 
tion he  followed  up  by  vigorously  defending  him  against 
the  Consuls,  and  several  Con8ulars\,  apparently  with  the^  Ep.m,\. 
view  of  averting  a  sentence  of  recall  which  seemed  likely 
to  ensue  from   the   sinister   forebodings  of  the  Tribune 
Ateius.     Cicero  subjected  himself  to  a  heavier  reproach 
by  defending  Vatinius,  the  Tribune,  against  whom  he  had 
spoken  so  violently  two  years  before,  who  had  been  an 
uncompromising  supporter  of  the  daring  schemes  of  Cajsar's 
Consulate,  and  through  the  employment  of  bribery  and 
the  artifices  of  Pompeius,  had  obtained  the  Praetorship 
for  which  Cato  had  sued  in  vain.^     Lentulus,  it  would ''Piut./>o;i»p.. 
seem,  reproached  Cicero  in  strong  terms  for  undertaking 
to    defend  this    man  against  the    charge   of  corruption 
brought  against  him.     Doubtless  the  mere  reconciliation         ^ 
between   them,    after   what   had    passed,   was   a   pretty 
severe   test  of    the  statesman's   altered   principles.     His 
undertaking    his  defence   afterwards,   at   Cassar's   solici- 
tation, followed  as  a  natural  consequence.     In  his  apo- 
logetic letter  to  Lentulus,  Cicero  passes  very  lightly  over 
the  affair.^     "I  entreat  you,"  he  says,  "not  to  ask  me^  Fp.uB,^ 
why  I  have  given  testimony  in  favour  of  Vatinius,  or  of 
any  one  else*;  that  I  may  not  have  to  ask  you  the  same 

*  Not  only  did  Cicero  defend  Vatinius  in  a  speech;  he  also  came 
forward  to  speak  to  his  character.  Vatinium  scire  te  velle  ostendis  quihus 
rebus  adductus  de/enderim  et  laudarim,     JSp,  148,  2.  {Div,  i,  9.)     [Men  of 
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question  when  you  return,  or  even  during  your  absence. 
For,  only  consider  the  sort  of  character  for  which  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  sending  favourable  evidence  from  the 
ends  of  the  world.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  owning  it,  for  I 
act  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  description  of  per- 
sons, and  so  I  shall  continue  to  do.  I  besought  the  judges, 
since  certain  very  worshipful  people  loved  my  enemy 
Clodius  beyond  measure,  and  embraced  him  affectionately 
in  the  Senate  before  my  very  eyes,  to  let  me  have  my 
Publius  also;  that,  when  somewhat  irritated  myself,  I 
(DwVl'^  might  be  able  to  give  a  slight  sting  in  return."^  Such 
were  the  ways  of  the  age  and  of  the  great  men  who  lived 
in  it ! 

The  defence  of  Gabinius  was  a  heavier  charge  against 
Cicero  than  even  that  of  Vatinius ;  and  we  may  believe 
how  dear  this  second  sacrifice  to  Pompeius  cost  him,  for 
he  had  told  Quintus  before,  that  a  defence  of  Gabinius 
2jEp.  153,1.  would  entail  upon  him  everlasting  disgrace.^    It  would 
4.)  surely  require  a  great  stretch  of  chanty  to  agree  with 

ivVi^*'''  Valerius  Maximus^  in  regarding  his  services  in  behalf  of 
these  two  men  as  a  striking  example  of  placability  and  huma- 
nity.    As  far  back  as  the  month  of  February,  the  Publi- 
cans of  the  province  of  Syria  had  brought  a  grave  accusa- 
^fp-J34-     tion  against  Gabinius  before  the  Senate^;  and  Cicero  in 
^3 )  his  speech  on  the  Consular  provinces,  had  complained  of 

^  De  Prov.  the  treatment  these  personages  had  received  from  him.^ 
No  indictment  ensued  at  that  time,  but  the  Tribunes  of 
the  people,  Memmius  in  particular,  threatened  a  speedy 
and  more  severe  impeachment  on  the  ground  of  Gabinius's 
illegal  conduct  in  his  government. 

On  the  20th   September  Gabinius   arrived  before  the 

consideration  used  to  come  forward  to  give  testimony  in  favour  of  (Jaudare) 
the  accused,  a  practice  which  Pompeius  forbade  by  an  enactment  in  his 
sole  Consulship,  A.ir.  701.] 
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gates  of  Eome ;  and  on  the  28th  entered  the  city  secretly 
and  in  the  night,  though  on  his  road  he  had  everywhere 
boasted  that  he  would  demand  a  triumph,  and  even  while 
waiting  without  the  gates  continued  to  give  vent  to  these 
aspirations.^  Appearing  in  the  Senate  on  the  7th  October  ^  fpp-i^e, 
to  render  an  account  of  his  government  and  campaigns,  j^^"/***  *"• 
(he  seems  by  this  time  to  have  been  persuaded  that  a 
triumph  was  out  of  the  question),  he  immediately  encoun- 
tered a  steady  opposition  from  the  Publicans.  On  Cicero's 
coming  forward  with  a  speech  against  him  Gabinius 
called  him  in  reply,  "  this  exile."  "  Then,"  writes  Cicero 
to  his  brother ^  "all  the  senators  rose  ajjainst  him,  as^/p»4G,.7. 

'^  o  ^  {Qu.fr.  in. 

well  as  the  Publicans,  with  loud  exclamations — what  could  ^•> 
be  more  honourable  to  me? — and  behaved  just  as  you 
would  have  done  yourself."     Gabinius  was  awaited  by 
three  sets  of  accusers,  and  three  separate  accusations.^  The  ^  ^p- 146  r. 

.  .  -        ( (lu.fr.  lii. 

first  was  a  charge  of  high  treason,  for  having,  unautho-J) 

rized  and  for  the  sake  of  an  enormous  bribe,  reseated 

Ptoleraasus  in  his  kingdom  by  force  of  arms.     LentUlus         '   *  '^ 

was  fixed  upon  to  conduct  this  accusation ;    but  he  was 

not  a  man  fitted  to  carry  through  such  an  affair,  and  it 

was  asserted  that  he  had  been  tampered  with.^     Pom-  ^  Ep.  149, 5. 

,  .  -..1.1  U«.iv.l6.) 

peius  spared  no  pains  to  avert  a  condemnation :  the  judges 
were  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  who  had  given  sentence 
in  the  affair  of  Clodius :  and  the  result  was  that  Gabinius 
was  condemned  by  thirty-two   votes  and   acquitted  by 
thirty-eight.^     "You  see,"  writes  Cicero  to  his  brother ^'^  Ep.  153,1. 
"that  there  is  no  Commonwealth,  no  Senate  left,  no .self-^-J>  j^^p- 
respect  any  longer  existing  among  the  Optimates."     An«£>.  iss.i. 
hour  after  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius,  some  other  judges,  4.; 
indignant  at  the  issue  of  the  trial,  sentenced  one  of  his 
freedmen,  named  Antiochus  Gabinius,  to  banishment  from 
the   city    for  having   unlawfully  assumed  the   rights  of 
citizenship.      Cicero,  on  his  part,  was  satisfied  with  him- 
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self,  by  reflecting  that  he  had  steadily  resisted  the  demands 
of  Pompeius  to  defend  the  accused,  and  had  even  given 
>  Epp.  1.53.    his  own  testimony  strongly  against  him.^ 

).:  159   1.  ''  o  •/       o 

{(iu.fr.  iii. 4.      The  well-disposed  and  those  who  were  hostile  to  Ga- 
binius,  believed  that  this  acquittal  would  the  more  certainly 
produce  an  adverse  sentence  in  the  two  other  processes 
-Bp.  153,1.  with  which  he  was  threatened  for  bribery  and  peculation.^ 
He  had  been  impeached  by  P.  Sulla  for  the  first  of  these 
crimes  before  the  sentence  had  passed  which  acquitted 
iiu.'frhx!  1^™  of  treason  (majestas)*  ^ ;  the  transactions  respecting 
^^  the  last  had  been  delayed,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Cato, 

to  whom,  as  Praetor,  belonged  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the 
7  %*  y.^'  canse.*  This  time  justice  won  the  day.  Caesar  exerted 
\Tauav!'  himself  in  behalf  of  the  criminal ;  Pompeius  did  all  in  his 
6^K  146  po'^®^  *o  ^^^^  him^,  and  even  succeeded  in  persuading 
dio^cms!'  Cicero  to  come  forward  as  his  defender,  notwithstanding 
xxxix.  62.  ^Y\Q  orator's  previous  boast  that  he  would  do  nothing  for 
«  Epp.  i4fi,  Gabinius,  even  at  the  Triumvir's  petition.^  All,  however. 
Pro  Rabir.  was  ineffectual ;  and  Gabinius  was  condemned  to  banish- 
cass'.  1. 1.  ment.  At  a  later  period,  Caesar  recalled  him.^ 
1. 1.  Such  was  the  price  at  which  Cicero  had  to  purchase 

the  protection  of  Pompeius  and  Caesar!  Di(J  we  not 
learn,  from  many  passages  in  his  letters,  how  painful  these 
sacrifices  were  to  him,  and  how  sharp  the  stings  of  con- 
science in  spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  excuse  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  friends,  we  should  be  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  all  sense  of  justice  was  extinguished  in  him. 
We  have  seen  his  remarks  on  the  compact  between  the 
candidates  and  the  Consuls.  When  the  former  were  im- 
peached for  corruption,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  Messala 

*  What  was  the  result  of  the  charge  of  bribery  (ambitus)  we  do  not  find 
stated  m  Cicero.  Dio  always  speaks  of  both  charges  together.  St.  Jerome 
has  preserved  a  small  fragment  of  Cicero*s  speech  for  Gabinius.  (Apol. 
adv.  Ruff.) 
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and  Scaurus,  Cicero,  after  relating  the  circumstance  to 
his  brother,  adds :  "  It  is  a  difficult  affair,  but  I  will  do 
my  best  for  our  friend  Messala:  his  escape  will  save 
the  rest."  ^  '  f^p- 152. 2. 

Cato  stands  out  in  a  finer  light  in  contrast  with  the^^ 
depravity  of  the  time.     In  a  letter  of  Cicero's  ^  imme-^^^ff7j^|: 
diately  after  a  complaint  about  the  prevalent  corruption,  *^-^ 
we  meet  with  the  following  information  respecting  him. 
Each  of  the  candidates  for  the  Tribunate  deposited  the 
sum  of  500,000  sesterces  with  him,  which  they  were  to 
forfeit  if  they  used  means  which  he  should  pronounce  to 
be  unlawful.      '^  If,"  observes  Cicero,   "  these  elections 
should  end  without  bribery,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
Cato  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws  and  all  the  judges." 
Cato  was  Praetor  this  year :   the  same  in  which  Aheno- 
barbus  could  so  disgrace  the  Consulship !     Cicero  appears 
at    this   time   to   have   withdrawn  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from   the   meetings  of  the   Senate.      "  I  have 
resolved,"  he  writes  to  Quintus,  when  absenting  himself 
from  an  important  discussion  about  the  bribery  of  the 
year,  "  not  to  join  in  any  attempt  to  find  a  remedy  for     • 
the  Republic  without  eflScient  protection  and  assistance."^'  £p- 144,2. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  gives  his  brother  an^*^> 
account  of  a  transaction  relating  to  the  king  of  Com- 
magene,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  which  is  interesting, 
as  showing  how  these  monarchs  were  treated  by  the 
Senate.* 

Cicero  employed  himself  all  the  more  busily  at  this 
period  with  his  forensic  speeches.  He  writes  thus  to 
Quintus  in  October :    "  You  must  know  that  not  a  day 

♦  Ep.  132.  (Qii.  fr.  ii.  12.)  Commagene  was  a  small  district  of  ancient 
SjTia,  the  chief  city  of  which  was  Samosata.  When  Pompcius  constituted 
SjrU  a  Boman  proTince,  Antiochus,  the  last  of  the  Seleucidas,  received 
Commagene,  with  the  title  of  king,  under  the  Koman  protection. 
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»  rp.  152  1.  passes  in  which  I  do  not  speak  for  some  accused  person."^ 
30  His  defence  of  the  Roman  knight,  C.  Rabirius  Postumus, 

may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  that  of  Gabinius.     Ra- 
birius  was  charged  with  having  received  a  portion  of  the 
sum  obtained  by  Gabinius  for  restoring  Ptolemaeus.     Ga- 
binius, being  condemned,  was  not  able  to  pay  the  fine,  so 
Rabirius  was  sentenced  to  supply  the  deficiency.*   Cicero's 
speech  on  this  occasion  has  come  down  to  us.     Besides 
3  Ep.  142,7.  this  he  defended  Messius^  a  legate  of  Cassar's ;  the  same 
who  had  endeavoured  to  procure  so  large  an  extension  of 
Pompeius's  power  in  the  business  of  the  corn  supplies.    He 
3  Epp.uA,    defended  Drusus  also 3;  and  his  oration  for  JEmilius  Scau- 
{Qu./r.ii.     rus  has  been  mentioned  above.t     Now  too  he  revised  and 

16.;  AtL  iv.  ^  '  ,  .        ,    «  , 

J6)-  published  a  speech  made  the  preceding  year  in  defence  ot 

Cn.  Plancius,  who  as  Quaestor  of  Macedonia  had  generously 
assisted  him  in  his  exile,  and  who  was  now  accused  of 
bribery  in  suing  for  the  w3Edileship.  This  admirable  defence 
Is  the  more  creditable  to  Cicero,  as  Plancius  had  done 

^Ep.)46,A,  but  little  for  him  in  his  Tribunate  in  697.^ 

(Q«./r.  iii. 

jptenc  32  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  appears  that  Cicero 

supported  C.  Pomptinius  in  an  application  for  a  triumph. 
Pomptinius  had  been  Praetor  in  Cicero's  Consulate ;  the 
next  year  he  had,  as  Propraetor,  defeated  the  Allobroges; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  remained  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  vainly  awaiting  the  reward  of  his 
services.  At  length,  after  much  trouble,  he  obtained 
the    coveted   distinction,   but   could   only  celebrate    his 

*  Both  Gabinius  and  Rabirius  were  impeached  by  the  lex  Julia  dc 
repetundis,  by  which  restitution  could  be  required. 

t  See  above,  p.  164.  note  2.  Abeken.  Drusus  was  accused  de  prcsvari- 
catione,  which  meant  that  he  had  accepted  a  bribe  to  betray  the  client 
whom  he  had  undertaken  to  defend.  He  was  acquitted,  as  were  also 
Messius  and  Plancius. 
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triumph  amidst  contests  and  violence.^     When  we  see^f^gj**^* 
what  exertions  and  sacrifices  the  great  men  of  Rome  were  ^Qli;}rlvA, ' 
wont  to  make  for  the  sake  of  this  honour,  we  shall  beixiJiiTS!**' 
inclined  to  judge  Cicero  leniently,  when  we  find  him  also  45!'  ''^*"^* 
advancing  a  claim  to  it. 

The  more  however  he  withdrew  from  public  affairs,  the 
more  closely  did  he  connect  himself  with  Caesar,  who  in 
turn  rewarded  with  peculiar  kindness  the  adherence  of  the 
two   brothers,   the  younger   of  whom,   indeed,  did  him 
good  service  as  his  lieutenant.     He  not  only  wrote  fre- 
quently to  the  elder  Cicero,  notwithstanding  the  press  of 
business  in  which  his  wars  engaged  him,  but  received 
with  favour  every  one  who  came  recommended  by  him, 
and  even  thanked  him  for  introducing  Trebatius  to  his 
notice.*^     To  a  letter  from  Clodius,  written  in  a  bitter i^^^/'-i^y? 2. 
spirit   against  his  old  enemy,  he  refused  to  return   an /^;^:  145"^;. 
answer,  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  Quintus  ^ :  he  read  aj*^^*^^^  ^ 
poem   by   the  elder  brother  f;     expressed  a  flattering  [^"•^'•"^• 
opinion  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  and  likewise  in 
conversation  with  Quintus ;  and  marked  the  passages  with 
which  he  was  not  quite  satisfied.'*     In   return,  Marcus  ^^f^^/J^'J* 
Cicero   celebrated   in  verse   Cassar's   campaign;    chiefly^*** "* ^^' ^^'^ 
indeed  in  compliance  with  his  brother's  urgent  request  J, 
for  he  seems  to  have  entered  on  the  task  somewhat  un- 
willingly, and  at  one  time  destroyed  what  he  had  written : 
the  poem,  however,  was  subsequently  completed.*     Here' AY)p.i4r,,4.; 
we  have  Caesar  and  Cicero  in  characteristic  lights:  the6.(««./f; 

o  111  1.  8,9.); 

cump.  140, 1. 

•  A  number  of  the  letters  of  the  years  700  and  701  are  addressed  to  this 
learned  jurist.  He  is  the  same  to  whom  Horace  dedicated  the  first  satire 
of  his  second  book. 

f  Probably  the  poem  de  temporibus  suis, 

X  Quintus  himself  was  a  mighty  poet :  at  one  time,  whilst  acting  as  lieu- 
tenant under  Caesar,  he  composed  four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days.    Ep*  144) 

4.;  154, 7.; 
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one  making  preparations  in  Gaul  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world ;  the  other  singing  his  exploits  in  Rome.  The  con- 
nexion was  one  which  might  well  gratify  the  great  com- 
mander. 

Cajsar  at  this  time  was  paying  his  court  to  the  citizens 
by  the  embellishment  of  the  capital.  He  extended  the 
Forum  as  far  as  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  several  private  houses :  he 
caused  the  enclosure  for  the  Comitia  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Campus  Martins  to  be  constructed  of  marble,  roofed  over, 
and  surrounded  by  a  portico  1000  paces  in  circumference : 
a  public  mansion  adjoined  these  edifices.  In  the  execution 
of  these  great  works  Cicero  gave  his  assistance,  along  with 
(Atril^^i)  ^PP^^s^  ^  confidential  friend  and  agent  of  their  designer.** 

At  one  time  Cicero  thought  of  going  to  Spain  in  the 
capacity  of  legate  for  Pompeius ;  but  this  design  he  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  Caesar's  wish,  which  accorded 

2  Epp.  133.;   with  his  own  inclination,  that  he  should  remain  in  Rome.' 
vii.'s*;  gm.*   The  same  plan  it  may  be  remarked  was  in  contemplation, 

and  very  near  being  executed,  towards  the  close  of  the 

3  Ep.  157, 2.  year.  ^ 

(Att.  iv.  18.)  *'  .  .  .11 

It  18  evident  from  many  passages  m  these  letters,  that 
Quintus  had  brought  his  brother  over  to  the  conviction 
he  strongly  felt  himself,  that  their  mutual  interest  lay 
in  espousing  Caesar's  cause.f  The  younger  brother  un- 
questionably exercised  great  influence  over  the  elder: 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  uncommon  to  see  men  eminent 
for  talents,  acquirements,  and  even  political  wisdom, 
submitting  to  the  counsels  of  others  less  highly  gifted 
than  themselves,  but  possessed  of  a  bolder  temperament 


*  Suetonius  says :   Forum  de  manubiis  inchoavit,  cujus  area  super 
tertium  millies  constitit  Jul,  26.     In  the  same  chapter  he  mentions  the 
games  and  banquets  which  Caesar  gave  to  the  people  in  filict  memorkmu 

t  Atticus  also  thought  this  alliance  desirable.    JEp,  201, 3.  (^AU,  v.  IS.) 
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and  a  more  impetuous  will.  Many  of  his  letters  during 
his  exile  bear  witness  to  this  dependence  of  Marcus 
Cicero  upon  his  brother:  and  now,  in  opposition  to 
his  ardent  aspirations  after  repose,  Quintus  exhorted 
him  to  secure  and  extend  the  favour  he  had  already 
acquired,  and  regain  with  additional  lustre  the  reputation 
of  his  former  days.  ^  *^  You  admonish  me  often,"  writes  i  £«.  144.  i. 
Cicero,  evidently  annoyed  by  these  importunities,  "  to  ig"' 
labour  for  station  and  dignity ;  but  when  will  you  sufier 

For  now,  more  than  ever,  did  the  wearied  statesman  ^'^ 
sigh  for  the  true  lifcy  a  leisure  ennobled  by  intellectual 
occupation ;  otium  cum  dignitate.     "  I  have  much  consola- 
tion" (about  the  state  of  the  times),  he  writes  to  Atticus ; 
*^and  I  turn  to  that  life  which  is  most  conformable  to 
Nature,  my  beloved  studies  and  meditations.     In  the 
pleasure  which  the  science  of  Oratory  gives  me,  I  find 
compensation  for  the  labour  of  public  speaking.    My  house 
and  my  fields  delight  me.    I  think  not  of  the  height  from 
which  I  have  fallen,  but  of  that  to  which  I  have  risen 
again. "^    In  May  we  find  him  at  his  Cuman  villa ;  after-  3  Ep,  149, 6. 
wards  at  that  near  Pompeii,  where  he  remained  till  the 
b^inning  of  June.*    He  passed  September  at  his  paternal ''  Epp.  137.; 
farm  near  Arpinum,  where  the  coolness  of  the  FibrenuSj'j^j^^"/'*- 
refreshed  his  frame.*    Whilst  at  Cumae,  he  was  employed »  ^p.i46, 1. 

( Qu.fr.  iii. 

upon  the  books  de  Republica^y  with  which  he  was  alsoi) 

engaged  at  Tusculum,  towards  the  end  of  November.  ^  las.'^'    *' 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  altered,  and  then  again  resumed.  (q^;/imuV 

"It  is  a  comprehensive  and  laborious  work,"  he  writes" 

to  Quintus  from  Cumae  or  Pompeii ;  "  but  if  it  succeeds, 

my  labour  will  have  been  well  employed :  if  not,  I  will 

tlurow   it  into  the  sea,   which  I  am  looking  at  while 

writing ;  and  then  I  will  begin  something  else ;  for  rest 

I  cannot."'  ^  Ep,m, 

k5 
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His  time  was  much  occupied  now  in  the  education  of 
the  young  Ciceros  (for  he  treated  his  brother's  son  as  his 
own) ;  and  in  this  work  he  availed  himself  of  the  help  of 
Dionysius,  a  learned  freedman  of  his  friend's,  whose  in- 

1  Epp.  14G,    structions  he  found  useful  to  himself  also.^     He  seems  to 

2.;  H-,  9. 

(*Qtt./r.  iii.   have  kept  his  son,  now  eleven  years  of  age,  hard  at  work. 

'*•)  In  October  he  writes  to  Quintus :  "  I  am  going  to  Tus- 

culum,  taking  my  Cicero  with  me  to  a  school  of  learn- 
ing, not  of  play."  *     Quintus's  son,  who  was  the  elder  of 

2  Ep.  152. 4.  the  two,  already  attended  the  lessons  of  a  rhetorician.^ 
3.)  ^^You  know  his  talents,"  writes  Cicero  to  his  brother;  "/ 

observe   his   diligence."     But  it  would  appear  that   the 

severe  method  pursued  with  him  was  not  pleasing  to  the 

boy ;  for  even  at  that  early  period  he  showed  signs  of  a 

(Qtt^i^fiii.    seiisual  disposition.^    We  shall  see,  at  a  later  period,  what 

^•^  vexation  he  caused  his  uncle. 

In  the  summer,  Atticus  made  a  tour  in  Greece  and 
\fS!'n%.)  -AsiaS  from  which  he  returned,  greatly  to  his  friend's 
»  Ep,  15G,  1.  joy?  at  the  end  of  November  ^ ;  for  their  mutual  regard 
(yitt.iv.  17.)  (jQjjtinu^d  steadfast,  in  spite  of  the  injustice  Cicero  had 

been  guilty  of  towards  Atticus  at  the  time  of  his  exile 
and  after  its  termination,  when  he  reproached  him  for 
«  Ep.  87. 1.    having  counselled  him  unwisely.^     They  did  not  separate 
again  till  the  period  of  Cicero's  Proconsulate. 

We   must  now  glance  at  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

Pompeius,  notwithstanding  his  professions,  never  seriously 

intended   to   go   to  his  province:    on   the   contrary,   he 

seems  to  have  been  covertly  aiming  at  the  Dictatorship. 

\^'frSt  ^^^^^^  *g1^®  Quintus,  in  a  letter  written  as  early  as  June^ 

**^  that  such  a  scheme  was  even  then  in  contemplation :   he 

Mujr^L    speaks  of  it  again  in  October®,  and  towards  the  end  of 

9  £   155  2   November  ^ ;  and  from  another  passage  in  his  correspond- 

fQ«.>.  iii.    ence  of  the  same  date,  we  find  that  this  was  an  object  of 

*  In  ludum  discendi,  non  lusionis,    Ep,  153.  {Qm  fr.  ill.  4.) 
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ardent  desire  to  the  well-disposed  among  public  men ;  for 

the  conduct  of  the  Consul  Domitius  had  shown  how 

little  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Optimates.^     In  ^^^Iq^A^^^^' 

passage  just  mentioned,  Cicero  says  that  Pompeius  him-»> 

self  at  an  earlier  period  had  expressed   his  desire  to 

become  Dictator,  though  he  now  disclaimed  it.     Yet  he 

had  appointed  a  certain  Hirrus  to  manage  the  affair  for 

him.     Possibly  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  majority  in 

Kome  who,  remembering  Sulla,  dreaded  a  revival  of  his 

office  \  may  have  rendered  Pompeius  timid  and  cautious ;  ^ J^'^^  ^*"* 

besides  which,  we  know  what  a  thorough  dissembler  he 

was.^     In  the  beginning  of  December,  Cicero  writes  to  ^^.'"^;^^'^p- 

his  brother :  "  Nothing  has   yet   been   done  about   the 

Dictatorship.      Pompeius    is   absent ;    Appius  intrigues 

against  him;    Hirrus  is  preparing.*     Many  are   named 

who  will  object  to  him  f ;  the  populace  cares  for  nothing 

beyond  the  passing  moment ;  our  chiefs  declare  they  will 

have  no  Dictatorship;  keep  you  quiet." ^  *  ^p-^^.^.^- 

And,  in  fact,  no  such  Dictator  was  created.  Pompeius 9) 
had,  no  doubt,  ardently  desired  the  office^ ;  for  he  trusted ^Appian,^ 
that  the  possession  of  it  would  enable  him  at  once  to 
outstrip  the  advancing  fortunes  of  his  too  powerful  rival 
Csesar.  He  forgot  the  vast  difference  between  a  general 
no  longer  young,  who  had  for  years  reposed  upon  his 
laurels,  and  one  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  who  was 
gathering  fresh  wreaths  daily,  and  had  created  an  army 
fit  to  conquer  the  world.  The  connection  between  them 
had    naturally  become    less    firm,   and    it    was    further 

*  Hirros  intended,  on  succeeding  to  the  Tribuneship  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  to  bring  forward  an  edict  for  the  Pompeian  Dictatorship. 
The  Tribune  M.  Cselius  Vinicianus  also  was  in  favour  of  it ;  he  was 
derided  bj  Cicero  and  his  friends.    Ep.  206.  (Viv,  viii.  4.) 

t  \_Multi  tntercessores  numerantur,  "  Many  Tribunes  are  named  who  will 
intercede."] 
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weakened  by  an  event  which  now  occurred.     This  was 

the  death  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompeius  and  daughter  of 

9.%il.^//'  Caesar,  who  expired  in  childbed  in  the  summer  of  700.^ 

iii.  1.)  j'jjjg  event  plunged  her  father  into  deep  affliction,  though 

(^''Vr^iii'*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  sorrow  with  magnanimity.^ 

^•^  The  Senate,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  occupied  with  in- 

quiring into  the  excessive  bribery  of  this  year.  It  was 
in  contemplation  to  erect  a  kind  of  secret  tribunal ;  but 
this  being  prevented  by  the  veto  of  one  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  the  baseness  of  the  Consuls*,  accusations  were  brought 

5 % ^%'    ^^  *'^®  usual  manner  against  all  the  candidates.^     Other 

^iu^/r'.'m!!) ij^trigues  set  on  foot  by  Pompeius  came  into  play,  and  the 
Consular  Comitia   were    in   consequence   put   off  from 

xi?45.^"**  "^o^tli  ^^  month  * :  an  interregnum  was  evidently  at 
hand.      Cicero    foresaw,    however,    that  Domitius    and 

5  Ep.  151, 2.  Messala,  although  accused  by  Pompeius  ^,  would  obtain 
the  Consulship,  and  he  became  security  to  Cajsar  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  last  named,  in  the  event  of  his  suc- 

«  Ep.  158, 3.  ceedinor.^     The  end  of  the  year  arrived,  and  Kome  was 

(Qu.fr.  in.  o  j  ^ 

^'^  without  her  chief  magistrates. 

During  this  year  the  city  had  been  visited  by  several 
calamities.  An  inundation  which  followed  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  houses  and  gardens, 
caused  superstitious  fears,  and  connected  the  disorders  of 
the  State  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  anger  of  the 
Gods.  Concerning  these  disorders,  Cicero  writes  thus  to 
Lentulus :  "  You  will  no  longer  find  the  Optimates  in 
the  same  disposition  as  at  the  time  of  your  departure. 
The  State,  which  was  strengthened  by  my  Consulate,  then 
for  a  while  shaken,  and  which,  enfeebled  previously  to 
your  accession  to  power,  had  been  by  you  again  restored, 

*  The  passage  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  this  affair  in  the  Senate  and  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Consuls  is  very  remarkable.  He  says  :  Hie  (in  Sauttu) 
AbderUf  non  tacenU  me,    Ep.  149.  (Att,  iv.  16.) 
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IS  now  entirely  abandoned  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
uphold  and  protect  it."^     And  he  thus  mourns  over  it  ^ -Bp.  i48,  a.: 

•  A        •  -nrr        i  i  i   •  i       (^*V.  i.  9.) 

again  to  Atticus :  "  we  have  lost  every  thing,  not  only 

the  sap  and  life-blood,  but  even  the  outward  form  and 

colour  of  the  ancient  city.      No   Commonwealth  now 

exists,  where  happiness  or  repose  may  be  found." ^     ^'^^^{luArhe^ 

the  religious  feeling  which  belonged  to  him,  he  regards  the 

inundation  as  a  punishment  for  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius, 

and  recalls  to  mind  a  pious  sentiment  of  Homer. 

Cicero's  spirit  must  indeed  have  been  oppressed  by  heavy 
cares,  however  cheerfully  he  jests  in  some  of  his  letters, 
and  however  secure  he  felt  himself  in  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  Cassar.  A  letter  addressed  to  his  brother 
about  the  end  of  the  year  from  Tusculum,  where  his 
troubles  and  anxieties  were  generally  forgotten,  betrays 
his  real  feelings  :  '^  I  withdraw  myself  from  all  care  about 
public  affairs,  and  devote  myself  to  my  studies ;  never- 
theless I  must  confide  to  you  something  which  from  you, 
of  all  men,  I  would  most  willingly  conceal.  I  am  grieved, 
my  dearest  brother,  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  think 
that  there  is  no  Republic,  no  justice  left,  and  that  these  ' 
advanced  years  of  my  life,  which  ought  to  flourish  in 
senatorial  dignity,  are  either  harassed  with  labours  in  the 
Fomm,  or  if  they  seek  relaxation,  must  find  it  in  study  at 
home*     That  verse  which  from  a  boy  I  delighted  in  — 

Aiev  apioTsvBcv  koI  inrsLp(y)(pv  ifjL/jJvai  aXKcov  ^ —  » iiiad,;Tf. 

has  quite  lost  its  significance  for  me.     I  may  not  attack 

*  JEp,  155, 1.  {Qu.fr.  iii  7.)  Viget  iHud  Homeri: 

"H/ttttT*  oirofpivf  ire  KaSp&rarov  X"*  {{5«p 

((sadit  enim  in  ckbsdutionem  Gabiniiy) 

Ot  /3t77  §iv  itryofyg  aKofaas  Kpivwffi  defiurraSy 
'Ejc  ih  iiicriv  iXdffwatf  ^fwv  oiriv  ovk  iiXiyoyres, 

21  xvL  385. 
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my  enemies ;  some  of  them  I  must  even  defend.  Neither 
my  inclination  nor  my  hatred  are  any  longer  free ;  and  of 
all  men  Caesar  alone  regards  me  as  I  could  wish ;  some 
indeed  think  he  is   the  only  man  who  sincerely  loves 


»  Ep.  IM,  3.    mp  "  1 

(Qtt./r.Ui.5,"*^' 

C.) 


The  Yeaks  701   and  702. 


We  have  very  few  letters  of  Cicero  belonging  to  the 
next  two  years,  and  what  there  are  contain  little  that  is 
important,  either  to  his  own  history,  or  that  of  the  State. 
Nearly  seven  months  of  the  year  701  had  elapsed*  be- 
fore the  new  magistrates  were  elected,  and  during  this 
interval  the  State  was  administered  by  Interreges.  Great 
disorder  was  the  consequence  of  this  unsettled  state  of 
affairs,  especially  in  the  judicial  business.f  The  adherents 
of  Pompeius,  Hirrus  in  particular,  chose  this  time  to  pro- 
pose a  Dictatorship,  which  in  fact  would  have  been  jus- 
tified, if  ever,  by  actual  circumstances.  But  the  Senate 
resisted  it  strongly,  and  none  so  vehemently  as  Cata 
Pompeius,  who  had  been  absent  when  the  proposition  was 
brought  forward,  now  returned  to  the  city,  and  declined 
accepting  the  proposed  oflBce,  being  ever  cautious  not  to 
push  things  to  extremity.  Through  his  intervention,  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  M.  Valerius  Messala  were  chosen 
« Dio  Cass.  Consuls,    and    entered    immediately  upon   office.^      The 

xl.  46. 

*  Dio  Cass.  xl.  45.    Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  19.,  says  eight. 

f  There  were  in  the  interval  at  least  thirty-five  interreges ;  for  each  of 
them  held  his  office  only  five  days.  The  disorder  in  the  tribunals,  however, 
was  not  perhaps  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  See  Schiitz's  note  on 
Ep.  167,  1.  (^Div.  vii.  11.)  [He  believes  that  though,  in  the  absence  of 
Praetors,  there  was  a  general  cessation  of  legal  proceedings,  the  interregei 
themselves  decided  at  lea.st  in  ordinary  suits  of  debt.  The  interrex,  how- 
ever, h&djurisdictio,    Niebuhr,  iii.  28.,  from  Livy,  xli.  9.] 
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popular  favour  their  great  liberality  had  won  for  them 
during  the  preceding  year,  had  led  Cicero  already  in  the 
autumn  to  predict  their  success.^     Rome  still  continued  iT^\^,\l^%^.) 
a  state  of  anarchy,  although  it  had  recovered   its  chief 
magistrates ;  and  soon  after  their  election,  tidings  reached 
the  city  that  the  army  of  Crassus  had  sustained  a  defeat 
from  the  Parthians,  with  the  loss  both  of  the  general  and 
his  son  Publius.*    This  event  must  also  have  contributed  to 
weaken  the  connexion  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar ;  and 
Cicero,  in  anticipation  of  the  evil  days  impending,  used 
every  effort  to  procure  the  Consulship  for  the  ensuing  year 
for  Milo,  a  man  who  gave  some  promise  of  .being  able  to 
re-establish  tranquillity,  and  to   whom  he   was   himself 
under  great  obligations.^      He   was   doubly  anxious   ^^^^^'Ip^V. 
achieve  this  object,  because  Clodius  was  canvassing  for  the  jgJJJ^J^* J^- 
Praetorship  the  same  year.     From  such  a  foe  in  such  an  ^-^ 
office  what  might  he  not  fear !  and  on  whom  could  he 
place  more  reliance   than   upon  Milo,   should  the  latter 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  Consulship !  f     Pompeius,  who 
had  once  been  so  powerfully  supported  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  became  now,  however,  one  of  his  most  vehement 
opponents.     He  no  doubt  entertained  a  dread  of  his  vio- 
lent character;  while  on  the  other  hand,  from  Metellus 
Scipio  and    Hypsaeus,   the   other  candidates,   he    hoped   * 
to  gain    assistance  in  his  schemes  for  the  Dictatorship, 
to  which  Milo  was  opposed.^     Clodius  also  triied  every  ^  ^p-issM 

,^,  (Q«./r.  ili. 

means  to  prevent  Milo's  election,  and  was  supported  by  -  ^ 

*  The  joniiger  Crassus  had  hefore  this  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul.  . 
Craasiis  had  undertaken  the  war  without  full  powers ;  he  had  only  the 
authority  which  the  law  of  Trebonius  gave  him. 

t  Cicero's  efforts  on  Milo*8  behalf  produced  his  speech  De  cere  alieno 
MUonUf  which  was  directed  against  Clodius.  We  only  possess  some  short 
fiagmeDts  of  it,  with  a  commentary  ascribed  to  Asconius.  Blood  was  shed 
in  the  frays  which  occurred  between  the  party  of  Milo  and  that  of  his  rival 
in  the  suit  for  the  Consulship.    Ascon,  in  or,  pro  Mil, 
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three  of  the  Tribunes,  particularly  by  Munatius  Plancus 

Bursa.     Tumults  and  bloodshed  followed,  and  the  Consul 

Domitius  was  wounded  in  endeavouring  to  restore  order. 

Again  the  year  came  to  a  close  without  any  elections  for 

the  next  Consulship  or  the  other  magistracies. 

And  now  an  event  occurred  which  had  been  predicted 

»  Ep.  89.      ^J  Cicero  five  years  before  ^  and  which  at  once  destroyed 
(j«.iT.3.)    jjjg  ^^^  j^^p^g  ^g  ^^jj  ^  ^j^^gg  ^£  Wl\o.     On  the  20th 

January,  702,  Clodius  and  Milo  encountered  each  other 
on  the  Appian  Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bovillse. 
The  latter  was  on  his  road  to  Lanuviura,  the  former  re- 
turning from  Aricia  to  Rome.  Each  was  accompanied  by 
a  large  retinue.  An  affray  took  place  between  their 
followers,  amongst  whom  were  some  gladiators,  which 
« Ascon.  in  ended  in  the  assassination  of  Clodius.^  The  news  of 
cas's.  xi.  48.;  this  dccd,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  corpse  which  was 
B.CAU2\  publicly  exposed  on  the  Rostrum,  immediately  excited  a 
great  tumult  in  the  city,  which  was  inflamed  still  more 
by  the  Tribunes  adverse  to  Milo,  especially  by  Bursa.  The 
people,  roused  to  fury  by  the  murder  of  their  favourite, 
vented  their  rage  upon  the  Senate  which  took  Milo's 
part.  The  remains  of  Clodius  were  brought  into  the  Hos- 
tilian  Curia ;  a  funeral  pyre  was  erected  with  benches  and 
other  combustible  articles ;  and  the  Curia  itself,  as  well  as 
a  neighbouring  Basilica,  was  consumed  in  the  flames. 
Further  violence  ensued.  Milo's  house  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  his  care  in  fortifying  and  garrisoning  it.  He 
was  himself  absent ;  but  soon  returned,  and  gave  occasion 
to  a  fresh  outbreak,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city 
once  more. 

In  this  state  of  things,  amidst  disturbances  fomented  by 
Pompeius  himself,  men's  thoughts  turned  once  more  to  a 
Dictatorship.*     But  there  were  few  to  whom  the  name 

*  According  to  Appian,  even  the  Senate  also  was  inclined  towards  it. 
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itself  was  not  an  object  of  dread ;  and  a  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  Consular  Bibulus  was  now  gladly  embraced, 
Cato  himself  supporting  it.  The  three  candidates  for  the 
Consulship,  Milo,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and  P.  Plautius 
Hypsaeus,  were  all  set  aside,  and  Pompeius  elected  sole 
Consul.* 

Thus  invested  with  extraordinary  power, — ^ruler  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, — sole  Consul, 
to  avoid  the  name  of  Dictator,  —  Pompeius  proceeded  in 
the  first  instance  to  issue  a  severe  edict  against  ambitus^ 
which  had  in  this  year  again  been  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch,  t  At  the  same  time  he  promulgated  a  law  concern- 
ing tumults,  aimed  especially  at  Milo.  He  was  fully 
resolved  that  this  man  should  fall,  in  spite  of  all  the 
measures  effected  by  himself  and  his  followers,  under 
cover  of  which  they  had  proceeded  to  such  extremities.^'  a«cot,j^«. 
The  three  Tribunes  before  named.  Bursa  as  usual  fore- 
most, gave  him  their  strenuous  aid.  The  process  against 
Milo  commenced  in  April.  Appius  Claudius,  a  nephew 
of  the  murdered  man,  M.  Antoniusf  the  future  Tri- 
umvir^  who  a  few  years  later  married  Fulvia  the  widow 
of  Clodius,  and  P.  Valerius  Nepos,  came  forward  as  the 
accusers.     The  Consular  Dondtius  Ahenobarbus  presided 

•  On  the  25th  February,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interrex  S.  Sulpicius 

f  We  learn  from  Plutarch  (JC<b8,  28.)  in  what  a  shameless  and  public 
mner  the  bribery  was  carried  on  at  the  elections,  and  bj  what  bloody 
flntfi  thej  were  accompanied. 

X  I  know  of  no  other  M.  Antonius  at  this  time.    He  was  designated 

QsMlor  the  year  preceding,  with  the  support  of  Cicero  {Philipp.  ii.  20.) 

Hd  ins  at  that  time  an  opponent  of  Clodius,  and  plotted  to  assassinate  him. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  him  now  among  the  accusers  of  Milo. 

lUmmay  have  instigated  him  to  come  forward  in  behalf  of  her  murdered 

Miandy  who  had  formerly  been  his  associate.    Soon  after  this  Antonius 

elook  himself  to  Csesar.  .  It  is  strange,  certainly,  that  there  should  be 

DthiDg  in  the  second  Philippic  of  Antonius  as  the  accuser  of  Milo. 


^ 
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in  the  tribunal.  Hortensius,  Cato,  and  others  were  advo- 
cates for  the  accused,  but  Cicero  alone  spoke  for  him. 
But,  however  courageous  he  had  shown  himself  in  under- 
taking the  defence  of  Milo  when  assailed  by  such  powerful 
enemies  *,  even  Cicero's  accustomed  resolution  forsook 
him  in  the  defence  itself.  On  ascending  the  Rostrum  he 
was  frightened  by  the  shouts  of  the  Clodian  party,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  the  armed  force  with  which  Pompeius 
by  had  surrounded  the  Forum,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  violence,  and  give  an  imposing  air  to  the  proceed- 
ing8.t  Dio  tells  us  that  "  He  gave  utterance  to  but  little 
of  that  he  intended  to  have  said.  His  words  died  on  his 
lips,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  off 
speaking."  J  Milo  was  condemned  to  banishment  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-eight  votes  over  thirteen.  He  forthwith 
quitted  Rome  and  repaired  to  Massilia.  Cicero  afterwards 
revised  his  speech,  and  sent  it  to  him  in  his  exile,  and  in 
this  form  we  now  possess  it.  § 

Cicero  afterwards  successfully  defended  M.    Saufeius, 

one  of  Milo's  friends,  who  was  accused  in  accordance  with 

the  law  of  Pompeius  mentioned  above.     He  was  said  to 

have  been  especially  active  in  the  murder  of  Clodius,  but 

•  Ascon. »»    was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  votes.  ^     The  subsequent 


lone. 


*  Dicturum  diem  Ciceroni  Plancus  ostendebat,  postea  autem  Q.  Pompems 
idem  minitatus  erat.  Tanta  tamen  constantia  ac  fides  fuit  Ciceronis,  ut  ntm 
populi  a  se  aJienationej  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionibusj  nan  futuri  pericuU 
m£tUy  si  sibi  dies  ad  populum  diceretur,  non  armis  qtuB  pakan  in  Milonem 
sumta  erantj  deterreri  potuerit  a  defensione  ejus,  quum  posset  omne  pericubm 
suum  et  offensionem  inimiccB  muLtitudinis  declinare,  redimere  etiam  Cn.  Pompm 
animumy  si  paulum  ex  studio  defensionis  remisisset    Ascon. 

t  In  fact,  some  citizens  were  slain  in  a  fray  with  the  soldiers  during  the 
hearing  of  the  witnesses. 

:|:  Dio  Cass.  xL  54.  Dio  was  indeed  an  adversary  of  Cicero's ;  bat  the 
account  of  Asconius  is  substantially  the  same. 

§  Dio  Cass.  L  L    JVlilo  wa3  condemned  also  by  the  law  against 
Ascon. 


I 

* 
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condemnation  of  Bursa,  which  the  intercession  of  Pompeius 
had  been  ineffectual  to  avert,  afforded  Cicero  a  higher 
gratification  even  than   this  acquittal.     He  had  himself 
accused  him  towards  the  close  of  the  year  for  his  violent 
conduct  as  Tribune,  and  especially  for  setting  fire  to  the 
Hostilian  Curia,   in  the   late  tumult.^      He  had  strono^  •  dio  cass. 
personal  grounds  of  animosity  against  Bursa,  from  having 
been  the  constant  object  of  his  persecution  and  calumny. 
**  Believe  me,"    he  writes   to   his  friend   Marius,    '^this 
sentence  has  caused  me  more  joy  than  the  death  of  my 
enemy I  hated  Bursa  more  than  Clodius  him- 
self."    The  popularity  of  Pompeius  was  now  on  the  in- 
crease.    He  had  formed  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Senate 
since  he  had  become  sole  Consul,  thinking  that  he  might 
soon  want  its  authority  to  resist  Caesar.     On  this  prin- 
ciple also  must  we  explain  his  adoption  of  a   colleague 
for  the  last   five  months  of  the   year,    in    P.  Cornelius 
Scipio*,  whose  daughter  Cornelia,  the  widow  of  Pub- 
fioB  Crassus,  he  married  about  this  time.       He  affected 
the  character  of  one    who  venerated  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  Republic.     By  ratifying  a  decree  which  the  Senate 
and   people  had    passed,   to   the    effect   that   no  newly 
elected  Consul  or  Praetor  should  be  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  within  five  years  after  he  had  been  in 
office^  he  sought  to  set  limits  to  the  unrestrained  and  law- 
hm  pursuit  of  the  highest  dignities,  and  he  took  some 
■tRDsrent  measures  with  rejs^ard  to  the  tribunals.^      Yet«DioCa88. 
be  did  not   shrink  from  the   augmentation  of  his  own 
anthority,  even  in  contravention  of  existing  laws,  and  he 
eoDsented  to  the  prolongation  of  his  Consulate  in  Spain  for 


♦  By  adoption  Q.  Csecilius  Metellus  Pius.  [He  is  more  commonly 
?dkd  Scipio,  there  being  at  the  time  no  other  distinguished  personage  of 
lit  same.] 
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five  years,  with  an  increased  military  force.*  On  the 
other  hand.  Die  asserts  that  Pompeius  himself,  dreading 
the  jealousy  of  his  rival,  caused  a  lavsr  to  be  proposed  by 
his  creature,  Caelius,  authorising  Caesar  to  sue  for  the  Con- 
>  Suet,  Jul.   sulship  whilst  absent  from  Rome.^     Cicero  took  an  active 

26.;  Ep.  294,  .^  ,  ^ 

2  (.!«.  vu.    part  m  furthering  this  measure,  and  Cato's  earnest  opposi- 
«  Ep.  284, 2.  tion  was  fruitless.^ 

(Att.  vii.  1.); 

App"ian>.  c.     Truc    Datrfots    saw  with  grief  to    what  lengths   the 

ii.  25.;  Liv.  ,         .      ^  .  °  i  /^  ^ 

Epit.  cvii.  aspirations  of  the  two  rivals  would  lead.  Cato,  in  hopes 
of  affording  some  support  to  the  tottering  Republic, 
offered  himself  for  the  Consulate  of  the  ensuing  year ;  but 
his  designs  were  too  well  known  to  both  the  contending 
parties.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus 
Dio  Cass,    were  elected.^     Cato  never  sued  again  for  this  dignity. 

As  for  Cicero,  he  obtained  the  post  of  Augur,  in  the 
room  of  P.  Crassus,  who  had  been  the  object  of  his  great 
esteem  and  affection,  and  had  always  looked  up  to  him  with 

^^p.  131,1.  admiration.*     This  office,  rooted  as  it  was  in  the  original 

{Dtv.  V.  8.)  . 

constitution  of  Rome,  and  tenable  for  life,  conferred  great 
lustre  on  its  possessor.  Cicero  was  presented  to  the  people 
agreeably  to  custom,  and  recommended  to  their  choice,  by 

*  PA«pp.  n-  Pompeius  and  Hortensius  ^  in  their  capacity  of  Augurs. 

fl  Brut.  1.     After  his  election  he  was  consecrated  by  Hortensius.®  t 

Cicero's  love  of  letters  was  still  unextinguished ;  and  in 
this  year,  which  was  one  of  so  much  anxiety  to  him, — when, 
moreover,  the  number  of  new  laws  enacted,  and  of  trials 
in  which  he  took  part,  must  have  given  him  abundant 

7  Ep.  182, 2.  occupation  ^ — he  appears  to  have  written  his  treatise  "  de 

iDiv.  vii.  2.)  ,  ^  '  ^^ 

*  Dio  Cass.  xl.  56.    Plutarch  says  that  it  was  prolonged  for  four  yean. 

Pomp.  55. 

f  Cicero  himself  speaks  thus  of  the  Augurate.  Maximum  et  prastan- 
tissimum  in  republica  jus  est  auguruni,  et  cum  auctoritate  conjunctum,  De  legg. 
ii.  12.  The  late  Tribune  Hirrus  was  his  competitor.  Ep.  203,  1.  (2>i». 
viil  3.) 
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Legibus,"  in  which  he  professed  to  take  Plato  for  his 
modeL* 

Among  the  few  letters  of  701,  702,  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  to  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Asia,  where  he  had  been  Quaestor  in  the 
former  year.     His  father.  Consul  in  678,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Consulars,  had  expired 
shortly  before  his  son's  return.^     He  himself  had  been  de-J^J;^f| 
scribed  by  Cicero  as  a  partizan  of   Clodius  at  the  time 
of  the  affair  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  had  received  from  him 
the  contemptuous  appellation  of   " Filiola   Curionisy^  as 
the  reputed  favourite  of  M.  Antonius,  his  junior  by  a  few 
years.^      He  is  the  same  Curio  whose  name  Vettius  ^^\au.\}w\ 
shamefully  employed  in  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  i^^^^'  **'  ** 
Pompeius.^     This  youth  was  richly  endowed  by  iiature,  ^ j^p-.-^^- 
and  had  attracted  the   observation   of    Cicero,   through 
whose  intercession  with  his  father  he  had  been  rescued 
from  the  desperate  situation  into  which  his  dissipation  had 
plunged  him.^      From  henceforth  Cicero  numbered  him  {g™'*>^- "• 
among  his  friends ;  and  his  character  being  formed  under 
the  Consular's  eyes,  great  things  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  him.     He  appears  to  have  done  his  patron 
considerable   service   during   the   period  of   the  Clodian 
persecution.^       ^    ^       ^  \itl^ly 

It  is  a  fine  trait  in  Cicero's  character,  that,  desperate  aSgH*^*"'^'^ 
he  considered  the  prospects  of  the  State  to  be,  he  could  yet 
devote  himself  with  earnest  solicitude  to  form  the  minds 
and  opinions  of  such  among  the  rising  generation  as  gave 
promise  of  distinction,  seeking  to  develope  their  mental 
qualities,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  generous  patriotism. 
The  same  man  who,  not  long  before,  had  written  to  Atticus, 
"There  is  no  longer  a  Republic  in  which  I  can  find 
pleasure  or  repose  ;  but  this  I  bear  in  the  recollection  of 

*  See  Goerenz,  Introd,  ad  Libros  de  Legg.,  p.  xviL  foil. 


s 
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[Itl'ir^il)  ^*^  P^*  beauty  in  the  days  when  I  governed  it," *  now  ex- 
claims to  Curio,  then  on  his  return,  "  Whether  you  nourish 
any  hopes  for  the  Republic,  or  whether  you  despair  of  it, 
so  prepare  yourself,  so  plan,  and  so  determine,  as  one 
destined  to  restore  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  freedom  a 

Ep.m.^  State  oppressed  and  ruined  by  misery  and  corruption;"* 
and  again :  *^  Such  are  the  expectations  entertained  from 
your  genius  and  your  heart,  that  I  beg  and  conjure  you 
to  justify  and  fulfil   them ;    let  my  advancing  age    find 

^/».  166, at,  repose  in  your  youthful  vigour."^  Such  were  the  hopes 
which  Cicero  placed  in  Curio,  who,  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  city,  joined  his  party,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  in- 
cluding the  period  of  his  Tribunate,  supported  the  cause 
of  the  Optimates  and  of  the  Senate,  but  finally  went  over 
to  the  side  of  Caesar,  and  became  the  most  zealous  pro- 
moter of  his  schemes.* 

*  The  whole  of  this  fifth  section  comprises  ninety-five  letters,  of  which 
twenty-five  are  addressed  to  Quintus,  twenty  to  Atticns,  ten  to  the  Pro- 
consul Lentulus,  thirteen  to  Trebatius,  six  to  Curio.  Of  the  remainder 
^ve  may  note  particularly  one  to  Julius  Caesar,  one  to  Crassus  the  Triumvir, 
and  two  to  Cicero's  friend  Marius.  That  we  have  lost  many  of  Cicero's 
letters  is  apparent  as  well  from  many  passages  in  our  collection  as  from  the 
testimony  of  other  writers ;  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so. 
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A.  U.  703.    B.  C.  51,    Cic.  56. 
Sery.  Sulpicius  Rupus  ;  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

The  Consul  Marcellus  urges  in  the  Senate  the  recall  of 
CaBsar  from  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  his 
appointed  time ;  but  the  moderation  of  the  other  Consul 
and  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  Tribunes  hinder  the 
passing  of  the  decree.  Caesar  finishes  the  war  in  Gaul, 
after  having  defeated  the  Bellovaci,  Treviri,  Carnutes  and 
Cadurci,  and  conquered  the  province  of  Aquitania.  His 
legions  winter  in  Gaul,  and  he  is  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  province  into  subjection. 

A.U.  704.    B.C.  50.    Cic.  57. 
L.  ^MiLius  Faulus  ;  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  are 
iihe  Censors  for  this  year;  and  these  are  the  last  appointed 
[ly  the  people. 

To  the  law  mentioned  above  (p.  211.),  by  which  five 
years  were  to  elapse  before  a  Consul  or  Pnetor  should 
[ttBome  in  person  the  government  of  a  province,  was 
mexed  a  clause,  providing  that  such  province  should  in 
•le  meanwhile  be  administered  by  Consulars  and  former 
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Praetors,  who  had  not  been  governors  before.  Of  this 
number  was  Cicero ;  and  to  him  was  now  committed  the 
administration  of  Cilicia,  together  with  the  three  districts 
of  Laodicea,  Cibyra  and  Apamea  in  Asia,  which  had 
been  hitherto  governed  by  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  the 
brother  of  Clodius,  and  the  provinces  of  Pisidia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia  (united  to  Cilicia  since  the 
victories  of  Pompeius),  with  the  island  of  Cyprus,  all  of 
which  had  similarly  been  included  in  the  command  of  his 

1  Ep.  509. '   predecessor.*     The  province  of  Syria  fell  at  the  same  time 

(i7.)\deDiv.  by  lot  to  the  Consular  Bibulus.  Of  the  two  Consuls  for 
the  year  703,  the  one,  Marcellus,  a  decided  Optimate,  was 
vehement  in  his  hostility  to  Caesar,  while  the  other,  Sul- 
picius,  feared  him  too  much  to  venture  on  any  steps  to 

» Ep.  202, 2.  diminish  his  power  and  influence.^ 

2.);  Ep.  210,      We  have  already  seen  that  the  rupture  between  the  two 

2.    iliiv. 

^om^'s       leaders  was  preparing  to  break  out.     Pompeius  took  his 
-7a^.  29.        measures  accordingly,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
conducted  himself  with  prudent  foresight  during  the  term 
of  his  Consulate,  and  for  some  time  after.     This  third 
Consulate  had  manifestly  restored  him  in  public  estima- 
tion ;   and  we  observe  a  great  increase  of  respect  and 
confidence  in  Cicero's  tone,  when  speaking  of  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  period.     He  writes  thus, 
3  £pjt>.  189,1.;  after  visiting  him  on  his  way  to  his  province  at  Tarentum', 
6, 7.)  (where  Pompeius  was  then  residing  for  the  benefit  of  his 

health),  and  conversing  with  him  for  three  days :  "  I  can 
assure  you,"  (he  is  addressing  Caelius,)  *^that  Pompeius  is 
an  excellent  citizen ;  and  that  he  is  preparing  himself  with 
spirit  and  wisdom  to  serve  the  State  in  whatever  way  its 
*  Ep.\%%\.  interests  may  require."*  He  strongly  opposed  the  wiah 
Pompeius  expressed,  to  assume  the  government  of  his  owili 
province,  which,  if  sincere,  could  only  have  been  with  tb 
view  of  opposing  Caisar  more  efiectually,  in  case  of  ai^^ 
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open  rupture^;  and  said  he  should  consider  the  cause  of  J  js:^.  198.3. 
the  nobles  as  for  ever  lost  should  Pompeius  leave  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand^  we  find  Cicero  seeking  by  every  pos- 
sible means  to  relieve  himself  from  his  liabilities  to  Caesar, 
who  had  lent  him  a  sum  of  800,000  sesterces.^  m%l^''' 

We  also  find  that  Quintus  was  no  longer  in  Caesar's 9."'''  ' 
retinue,  but  accompanied  his  brother  in  the  capacity  of 
legate  to  Cilicia.     In  short,  circumstances  were  now  in 
the  position  to  which  they  had  long  been  evidently  tend- 
ing.    For  a  time  Cicero's  mind  might  have  been  subdued 
by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  and  his  sympathies  attracted  by 
his  kindness  and  magnanimity;  but  not  even  a  Caesar 
could  change  his  natural  temperament ;  and  this  invariably 
led  him  back  to  Pompeius  after  every  temporary  distrac- 
tion of  his  affections.     It  would  seem  also  that  Caesar  was 
less  anxious  to  conciliate  him  than  formerly,  if  we  may 
ai^e  from  the  circumstance  that  Plancus  Bursa,  whose 
condemnation  had   rejoiced  Cicero  more  than  even  the 
death  of  Clodius  ^  was  now  living  at  Ravenna,  liberally  3  ep.  m,  2. 
endowed  by  the  great  commander.^     Besides,  if  the  bro-  4  j?^.  192, 5. 
thers  had  still  had  reason  to  rest  all  their  hopes  upon  him,    '*''^"  *  * 
is  it  likely  that  now,  when  he  had  just  coriapleted  the 
conquest  of  Graul,   and  was  preparing  for  yet  greater 
undertakings,  Quintus  should  have  discontinued  his  at- 
tendance upon  him  ? 

The  nearer  the  decisive  rupture  seemed  to  approach, 
die  more  keenly  did  Cicero  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Borne.  What  events  might  not  take  place  during  his 
I  absence!  and  how  important,  in  his  own  opinion,  might 
I  lot  his  personal  influence  prove !  Accordingly,  we  find 
kiniy  even  before  he  set  out,  anxiously  providing  for  the 
ipee^est  possible  termination  of  the  period  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  the  letters  written  on  his  journey,  from  the 
\nxj  earUest  to  those  of  later  date,  contain  urgent  exliort- 
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ations  to  Atticus  and  his  other  friends  to  prevent  any 
» TTpp.  184,1.;  obstacles  to  his  return.*     He  left  it  in  charge  to  Caelius, 

IS"),  12.;  187.;  -i    t  •  i  •  i     i 

^'2  4^*9*7**  *^  ^^  *  ®  ^^^^  precise  and  detailed  intelligence  of 

2  Epp.  192.1 ;  political  events.^ 

200  2.*  201, 

^\!204!;  207.      There  was  another  reason  why  he  disliked  leavinsr  Kome. 

(Dtv.  VIII.  1.;  •'  o 

u\b')^^*  ^^'  ^'^^  office  of  Proconsul  was  by  no  means  to  his  taste«  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  looked  to  the  administration  of 
a  province  as  the  means  of  indemnifying  themselves  for 
the  expenses  incident  to  their  previous  political  career,  or 
OS  a  source  of  future  wealth  and  influence.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  detested  the  extortion  and  injustice  in  which^the 
provincial  governors  so  generally  indulged.  But  to  be  far 
from  Rome,  from  the  city  he  had  saved,  the  scene  of  his 
own  labours  and  exploits,  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
endure.  *' Nothing,"  so  he  wrote  to  Atticus  after  his 
entry  into  his  province,  ^*  was  more  ardently  desired  than 
my  arrival,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  with 
which  I  am  everywhere  greeted.  But  I  cannot  describe 
how  adverse  to  my  inclinations  are  my  present  duties. 
My  ardent  spirit,  which  you  know  so  well,  and  my  active 
energies,  have  here  no  field  for  exercise ;  here,  my  noblest 
occupations  must  needs  slumber.  I  have  to  administer 
justice  at  Laodicea,  while  one  no  better  than  Plotius  does 
the  same  duty  at  Bome ;  and  while  our  friend*  has  a  whole  : 
army  under  his  command,  I  am  forced  to  content  myself 
with  a  couple  of  legions,  which  in  truth  do  not  deserve 
the  name.  But  this,  after  all,  is  not  what  I  miss ;  the 
public  gaze,  the  Forum,  the  city,  my  own  house,  these 
are  what  my  soul  longs  for.  The  panniers  are  strapped  on 
the  ox's  back :  it  is  no  fit  burden  for  me ;  yet  I  will  betr 
s  ^  207.  '  it  >  onljy  as  you  love  me,  let  it  be  but  for  a  year."  '  Again, 
iMt.y.ib.)   ^j^^jjjg  tQ  jjjg  friend  from  Athens,  he  says:  "I  cannot 

*  Either'Cassias,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  vanquldid 
army  of  Crassus,  or  Bibolas. 


«-  «. 
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express   how  ardently  I  long  to  behold  the  city  again, 
and  with  what  repugnance  I  discharge  this  vapid  office."  ^^J^-^^^fj^. 
Undoubtedly,  Cicero  overrated  his  influence  in  the  State,  19™^!;  f j*;^ 
but  this  was  part  of  his  peculiar  character.     A  terrible "'  ^^'^ 
disenchantment  was  in  store  for  him.     Standing  at  the 
gates  of  Kome  in  January,  705,  he  must  have  wished 
himself  far  away  in  his  despised  province  of  Cilicia. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  vexation  and  anxiety  he 
had  now  to  think  of  a  new  matrimonial  alliance  for  Tullia, 
who  had  been  recently  divorced  from  Crassipes.  Several 
plans  offered  themselves,  and  we  see  from  many  of  his 
letters  how  much  this  care  for  his  beloved  daughter 
weighed  on  the  father's  heart.  ^  2  Epp.  m. ; 

Cicero  had  received,  together  with  his  province,  the  jj^^' 4.\^/^' 
command   of  an  army  {cum  imperioY  to  provide  for  its  3^^^ 
security  and  protect  it  from  surrounding  enemies.     Two^^'^  "^'^o 
l^ions  with  their  quota  of  horse  were  stationed  in  Cilicia, 
but  this  force  had  been  considerably  diminished  under  the 
.Proconsul  Appius,  so  that  in  order  to  meet  an  appre- 
hended war  with  the  Parthians,  a  reinforcement  appeared 
necessary.    He  accordingly  exerted  himself  to  procure  ad- 
ditional troops  by  enlistment  in  Italy,  but  the  Consul  Sul- 
picius  opposed  him  ^  and  he  was  compelled  to  proceed  on  <  Ep.  m. 
his  journey  without  them.    The  legates  assigned  him  were,  comp.  is?,  2.' 
together  with  his    brother    Quintus,    M.   Anna^us,   L. 
Tollius,  and  C.  Pomptinius,  who  had  obtained  a  triumph 
Lin  the  year  700.     He  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  part 
with  his  son  for  so  long  a  time,  and  accordingly  took  him, 
is  well  as  his  nephew,  along  with  him.     Both  youths  were 
eonsigned  to  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the 
Jeamed  Dionysius.     When  Cicero  arrived  in  his  province, 
l»e  gave  them  over  to  the  care  of  Deiotarus,  son  of  the 
king  of  Galatia  of  the  same  name.*  ^  ^w-  is*?.; 

S  ,       ,  105.; -209, 3. 

He  began  his  journey  at  the  commencement  of  May.  ^^^^^-  "•  3-  y- 
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At  Arpinum,  his  native  city,  he  was  joined  by  Quintus, 
at  whose  Arcanum  he  partook  of  a  noon-day  repast,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  observe  the  unhappy  terms  on  which 
Quintus  and  his  wife  Pomponia  lived  together.  On  his 
own  Cumaean  estate  he  was  greeted  by  a  numerous  assem- 

[lu'y^l')'  ^'^S®  ^^  ^^s  dependants S  so  that,  as  he  writes,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  a  Kome  in  miniature.     Hortensius, 
although  sick,  caused  himself  to  be  transported  from  a  dis- 
tant residence  to  meet  him.     At   Tarentum,  where  he 
( J?*v^')    arrived  on  the  18  th  of  May  S  he  had  the  long  and  import- 
ant interview  with  Pompeius   which  has  already  been 
mentioned.     At  Brundisium  he  stayed  till  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  detained  partly  by  indisposition  and 
partly  by  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  his  legate 
(^fiiPaol*  Pomptinius,  who  however  did  not  arrive.*    On  the  15th  of  j 
193.  {Alt.  V.  ^j^jg  month  he  landed  at  Actium,  whence  he  proceeded  by 
laffT.*  uit   ^^^^  *^  Athens,  arriving  there  on  the  25th.* 
▼  9. 10.)  Here  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings ;  his  literary 

attainments  and  his  love  for  the  Greeks  were  well  known, 
while  the  great  simplicity  and  moderation  he  had  observed 
throughout  his  journey,  contrasting  as  they  did  strongly 
w^ith  the  ordinary  habits  of  a  governor  on  his  route  to  his 
province,  had  gained  him  all  hearts.     He  remained  in  this 
city  till  the  6th  of  July,  lodging  in  the  house  of  Aristo 
the  academician,  while  his  brother  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
neighbouring  one  belonging  to  the  Epicurean  Xeno.     He  j 
passed  some  pleasant  days  in  conversing  with  the  philoao-  ) 
phers  of  Athens,  and  in  examining  the  monuments  and  ^ 
other  objects  worthy  of  note,  and  had  also  the  pleasure  of  i 
rendering  a  service  to  the  Epicureans,  though  by  no  meant  . 
favourable  to  their  philosophy.*     Pomptinius  here  joined  ;i 
»  Ep.  198. 4.  him.  ^  'i 

Ati.  f .  11.)    "*"*• 

m 

*  This  was  bj  interceding  for  them  with  Memmios,  who  hanng  beik  - 
banished  from  Kome  (see  p.  191.),  was  then  liTing  at  Athena.    He  haA 
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Leaving  Athens,  Cicero  took  ship  at  Piraeus,  and  after 
a  voyage  of  six  days,  the  first  part  of  which  was  somewhat 
stormy,  he  landed  at  Delos,  passing  by  Zoster,   Ceos, 
Gyarus,  and  Scyrus  on  his  way.^     On  the  22nd  of  July  ^  Ep.  200. 1. 
he  arrived  at  Ephesus,  where  he  received  three  welcome 
pieces  of  intelligence :  first,  that  the  Parthians,  who  had 
caused  him  considerable  anxiety,  were  then  in  a  state  of 
repose ;  secondly,  that  the  contracts  with  the  Publicani  in 
his  province  had  been  concluded;    and  thirdly,  that  a 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers  in  Cilicia  had  been  quelled  by 
Appius.'     In  Asia,  and  especially  at  Ephesus,  he  was  re- '^w- 201,  i.; 
ceived  as  warmly  as  in   Greece.     His  next  stage  was(^"-^- 1^.^. 
Tralles,  which  he  reached  on  the  27  th  of  July,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  he  entered  his  own  province  and 
arrived  at  Laodicea.^    "  Make  a  mark  aojainst  this  day  inlSpP'^*}-^ 

o  J  207.  (D(v.  iii. 

your  calendar,"  he  writes  to  Atticus*,  with  the  desire  thatig^)"*'*-^* 
his  friend  should  be  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  possible  J  js^p.  204. 
prolongation,  through  any  oversight,  of  his  proconsular 
year. 

Great  as  had  been  Cicero's  disinclination  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  a  province,  his  distaste  to  the  employ- 
ment must  have  increased  when  he  had  entered  upon  its 
duties.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  he  writes  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  to  Atticus:  "The  object  of  great  expectation, 

obtained  from  the  Areopagus  the  grant  of  a  piece  of  land  on  which 
Epicurus  had  formerly  resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  his  house  were  still 
ttandiog.  Cicero  now  wrote  to  him  and  hegged  him  to  consent  to  a 
iVYOcation  of  the  gift,  as  it  gave  offence  to  the  philosopher's  disciples.  The 
caomiple  of  Menmuus,  Milo  and  others,  evinces  the  indifference  with  which 
iianj  of  the  principal  Romans  regarded  exile  from  the  citj;  an  iudif- 
ference  which  is  perhaps  more  unpleasing  to  us  than  Cicero's  despair. 
Cicero's  letter  to  Memmius,  then  on  a  journey  to  Mitylene,  exhibits  his 
respect  for  his  distinguished  countryman ;  it  is  also  a  masterpiece  of  art.. 
£f.  197.  (J)iv.  xiii.  1.) ;  comp.  198,  5. 
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I  have  arrived  In  a  province  which  is  utterly  and  for  ever 
ruined;    .     .     .    a  province  full  of  the  frightful  traces,  not 

[au'v^%  )  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  some  wild  beast." ^  And  again :  **  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  heal  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted 

HtH'^i )  ^^  ^y  province."^  In  the  following  month  the  Parthlans 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  threatened  Cilisia;  and  Cicero, 
writing  in  consequence  to  the  supreme  authorities  in  Rome, 
says:  **  The  forces  of  our  allies  are  so  much  weakened  by 
the  Injuries  they  have  sustained  at  our  hands,  or  are  so 
alienated  from  us,  that  we  can  neither  expect  anything 

{D^'^^n  ^^^^  them,  nor  place  any  trust  in  them."*  Besides  this, 
the  troops  assigned  to  him  formed  a  very  inadequate  force. 

iniS'.i^e )  Several  cohorts  were  wanting  to  complete  the  two  legions  ^ 
which  had  with  difficulty  been  brought  back  to  their  alle- 
giance after  the  mutiny  mentioned  above.  In  case  of  a  war 
with  the  Parthlans  he  could  only  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  who  was  a  firm  friend  to  the 
Komans.  The  State  on  the  other  hand  seemed  to  think 
that,  having  once  despatched  a  governor  into  a  province,  it 
had  done  its  part,  and  expected  him  to  do  everything 

»£p.2io,  1.  without  supplying  the  requisite  means.^  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth.  Csesar  and  Pompeius 
had  gradually  drawn  within  their  own  grasp  the  whole 
of  its  resources. 

Still  Cicero's  courage  did  not  fail,  and  he  at  once  set 
about  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  his  friend  im- 
mediately after  quitting  Rome.    "  I  will  satisfy  all  parties 

•  rp.  186.  by  my  diligence  and  moderation."^  Again,  before  his 
arrival  at  Athens,  he  says :  •*  I  reflect  daily  upon  your 
exhortations,  and  impress  them  upon  my  followers.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  perform   the  functions   of  my  high 

Ep.  195.  oflSce  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  sobriety  ;"  ^  and  from 
Athens  he  writes :  "Hithertoour  journey  has  cost  nothing, 
either  to  private  Individuals  or  to  the  country  through 
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which  we  passed.  We  have  taken  nothing  from  our 
hosts,  not  even  what  the  Julian  law  allows  us.*  All  my 
subordinate  officers  are  actuated  by  the  desire  of  main- 
taining my  reputation,  and  as  yet  every  thing  goes  on 
prosperously.  The  Greeks  have  not  failed  to  remark 
this,  and  my  praise  is  in  every  mouth.*  We  cannot*  i?p.  195. 
wonder  that  feeling  and  acting  thus,  and  endeavouring 
most  conscientiously,  as  he  did,  to  make  his  subordinates 
conduct  themselves  on  the  same  principles  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  Proconsulate,  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics  with  sincere  love  and  admiration. 
This  year  may  indeed  justly  rank  among  the  fairest  of  his 
existence.  Remember  how  Verres  ill-treated  his  pro- 
vince, in  what  a  state  LucuUus  found  Asia.^  And  was^Epp.  198,4.; 
Cicero's  predecessor  better  than  other  governors  who  had  u'm,2. ; 

228*  2.*  250 

ravaged  the  beautiful  regions  of  Asia?^      The  officials  J^<j^«j^-^J- 
under  Appius  seem  to  have  been  even  worse  than  their '^^•^ 

3  Ep,  252  2. 

master.  Before  his  departure  from  Rome,  Cicero  had(^«v»i) 
preferred  a  request  to  him,  that  he  would  in  person  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  province  in  as  orderly  a  condition  as 
possible.  He  looked  forward  with  eagerness  to  this  in- 
terview, to  which  Appius  consented,  though  secretly  in- 
tending to  avoid  it.  At  Brundisium  one  of  his  freedmen 
told  the  new  Proconsul  that  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  his  master  to  meet  him  at  Sida,  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia ;  and  thither  accordingly  Cicero  agreed  to  repair, 
although  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  him  to 
have  proceeded  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  the  Asiatic 
£stricts  of  the  province.  At  Corcyra,  however,  he  learned 
from  a  friend  and  companion  of  Appius,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  meeting  at  Laodicea.  Thither  he  now 
directed  his  course,  and  more  willingly  than  to  Sida ;  but 
m  his  arrival  he  found  that  Appius  was  not  there,  but  in 

*  This  was  a  law  enacted  b^  Julius  Caesar  during  his  first  Consulate. 
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tho  remote  city  of  Tarsus,  where,  contrary  to  all  right  and 
proceilent,  he  was  holding  courts  and  making  regulations 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  his  successor  had  already 
%S^^(iu'^^'  reached   the  province.*  ^       Subsequently  to  this,  when 
]i'\        *"'  Cicero  was  in  the  camp  at  Iconium,  Appius  did  really 
come  to  that  city,  though  under  circumstances  which  lead 
one  to  suspect  that  he  was  glad  to  avoid  a  personal  inter- 
view with  his  successor.     Well  indeed  might  he  shrink 
from  a  public  meeting  with  a  man  whose  mere  entry  into 
the  province  offered  such  a  contrast  to  the  whole  period 
of  his  own  government-     Nevertheless,  after  his  return  to 
Kome,  he  made  the  most  unjust  complaints  against  Cicero 
for  not  having  come  out  of  his  camp  to  meet  him  with  the 
a  Ep.  244,8.  customarv  marks  of  respect.^ 

(Dtv  iii.  7.) 

3j5p.208.2.  Cicero  remained  three  days  at  Laodicea^  and  then 
continued  his  journey,  passing  through  Apamea  and 
Synnada.  He  spent  three  days  in  each  of  these  cities 
(which,  together  with  Laodicea,  were  the  chief  places  in 
his  province),  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  relieving  them  of  their  burdens  as  far  as  was  then  in 

<  Ep.  238, 1.  his  power.*  Greatly  indeed  was  this  relief  wanted.  "  I 
heard  nothing,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "but  that  the 
people  are  unable  to  pay  the  capitation  tax  imposed  upon 
them.     Every  one  has  sold  his  lands ;  the  states  sigh  and 

5  rp. 203,1.  groan;  life  itself  has  become  a  burden  to  the  people"* 
Before  his  departure  from  Rome  he  had  framed  his  edict, 
the  public  manifesto,  that  is,  which  set  forth  the  nature 
and  method  of  his  proposed  government.  Especial  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  head  which  treated  of  the  outlay  to 
be  made  for  the  governor  and  his  officials,  and  herein  was 
inserted  much  that  was  new  and  beneficial.     The  rate  of 

*  According  to  the  lex  de  provinciis  ordinandis  the  ex-governor  migbt  , 
remain  in  his  province  thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor.    But 
he  was  certainly  not  entitled  to  act  in  the  manner  Appius  was  doing. 
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usury  and  interest  was  reduced  to  the  least  oppressive 

amount,  viz.    12  per  cent.^      In  accordance   with   t^is  j^j- 222,^2. 

edict  and  its  principles,  he  was  anxious  that  neither  him-^«^-g^/^]i 

self  nor  his  retinue  should  be  costly  to  the  province,  and  J}./'  '^''•''* 

he  exercised  the  same  moderation  that  had  characterized 

his  journey  through  Greece,  exacting  neither  provisions 

nor  fuel,  nor  even  such  things  as  the  Julian  law  entitled 

him  to  demand.     A  lodging  of  four  beds  only  was  assigned 

to  the  Quaestor  and  the  legates,  who  indeed  often  made 

shift  with  their  tents.^  *  Epp.208,  i.; 

209  2,(AU.v. 

The  Proconsul  could  devote  but  little  time  at  first  to  a6,'i7.) 
the  administration  of  justice ;   this  he  reserved  for  the 
winter,  and  hastened  on  to  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  where 
his  army  was  encamped,  intending  to  take  advantage  of 
the  summer  for  ordering  his  forces  and  making  such  ex- 
peditions as  should  be  necessary.*     In  the  mutiny  which 3  Epp.  204.-, 
had  occurred  before  his  arrival,  six  cohorts  had  separated  lu  Div.'xv, 
themselves  from  the  main  body,  and  without  a  legate, 
tribune,  or  even  a  centurion  at  their  head,  had  encamped 
near  Philomelium.      Thither  Cicero  had  despatched  M. 
Anneius,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  return  to 
their  colours,  so  that  on  his  arrival  in  the  camp  on  the 
36th  of  August  after  a  ten  days'  sojourn  in  Iconium,  he 
found  all  his  troops  assembled  there,  and  was  able  to  re- 
view them.^     His  strength  was  further  augmented  by  a^£>>p.228,i.; 

238  1.*  (Att. 

battalion  of  veterans  and  some  auxiliaries  from  the  neiffh-  v.  do.l'viv, 
bouring  kings  and  free  states  who  now  joined  him.  On  the 
30th  of  August  an  ambassador  from  Antiochus,  king  of 
Commagene,  brought  tidings  to  the  camp,  that  Pacorus, 
•ion  of  Orodes  king  of  Parthia,  who  had  married  a  sister 
of  Artavasdes  ruler  of  Armenia,  was  about  to  cross  the 
Euphrates  with  a  powerful  army,  whilst  his  brother-in- 
Jaw  invaded  Cappadocia.^     This   information   caused  an^rpp.  212^ 

238  1.*  214 

alteration  in  Cicero's  plans ;  for  had  he  adhered  to  his  first  i-  (^«»-  xv' 

L  6  i&) 
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intention  and  proceeded  by  the  shortest  route  to  Cilicia, 
though  the  mount  Amanus  would  have  sheltered  him  on 
the  side  of  Syria,  he  would  have  left  the  enemy  a  free 
passage  into  the  Asiatic  province  through  Cappadocia, 
which  country  had  been  commended  to  his  protection; 
and  of  this  they  would  no  doubt  take  advantage  unless 
Cassius  should  stoutly  oppose  them.*  This  officer,  as 
Quaestor  to  the  late  Proconsul  Crassus,  was  commanding 
the  army  in  Syria,  Bibulus  not  having  yet  arrived  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  then  occupying 
Antioch. 

Cicero  could  not  venture  to  divide  his  army,  which,  in 
I  ^p.  221, 2.  Bpite  of  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  was  far  from  strong.* 
He  resolved  therefore  to  lead  it  at  once  into  that  part  of 
Cappadocia  which  bordered  on  Cilicia,  in  the   hope  of 
alarming  the  Parthians  and  Armenians,  and  inducing  them 
(Jtt'V^  )*  *^  abandon  their  design  of  invasion.^     His  confidence  was 
further  increased  by  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from 
3  Ep.  238.     Deiotarus,  with  promises  of  ample  aid  from  his  master.' 
On  the  last  day  of  August,  accordingly,  he  led  his  army 
from  Iconium  towards  the  east,  and  encamped  at  Cybistra, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  in  the  friendly  province  of  Cap- 
padocia.    He  sent  his  cavalry  into  Cilicia,  in   order  to 
afford  some  protection  to  this  country,  and  to  acquire  early 
*  pp- 213^;.  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in  Syria.^ 
J?'  ^228^^*        ^®  remained  in  his  camp  at  Cybistra  for  three  days  t» 
iAtt,  V.  20.)    (Juring  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  himself 
in  all  the  pomp  of  his  Proconsular  dignity.     He  was  en- 
abled also  to  render  an  important  service  to  Ariobarzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  party  of 

*  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  afterwards  one  of  the  principal  conspinton 
against  Caisar. 

t  In  Epp,  228,  1.  iAtt  v.  20.)i  238,  1.  {Div,  xv.  4.),  Cicero  says  ftf9 
days. 


i 
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Pompeius.     The  Senate,  over  whom  the  influence  of  that 
statesman  was  then  at  its  height,  had  commissioned  Cicero 
to  take  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Komans  the 
aforesaid  monarch  S  who  was  supposed  to  be  oppressed »  ^p.  ass,  i. 
by  a  party  in  his  state,  and  whose  father  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  rebellious  subjects.     He  was  desired  to  salute 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Kepublic,  assuring  him  that  his 
prosperity  should  be  the  subject  of  grave  concern  to  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Eome.     The  interview  took  place  in 
the  camp,  whither  the  king  had  repaired,  in  presence  of 
Cicero's  principal  officers.     Ariobarzanes  testified  the  ut- 
most gratitude  and  satisfaction,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
the  Proconsul  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  conspiracy 
against  his  own  life  or  dominion.     But  the  following  day 
he  appeared  again  before   Cicero,   accompanied   by   his 
brother  Ariarathes  and  several  friends  and  relations,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  now  been  informed  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  which  no  one  had  ventured  to  reveal  to 
him  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.     A  powerful  fac- 
tion, it  seemed,  wished  to  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and 
to  bestow  it  on  Ariarathes ;  but  the  latter  had  declined 
to  become  a  party  to  the  plot.     Ariobarzanes  begged  for 
the  assistance  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  army;  but  this 
Cicero  was  not  in  a  condition  to  grant.      He  however 
encouraged  the  friends  of  the  king  in  their  allegiance,  re- 
conciled to  him  some  of  his  discontented  subjects,  and 
suggested  some  wise  measures  for  his  adoption.     He  also 
persuaded  Archelaus,  the  high  priest  of  the  Temple  of 
Bellona  at  Comana*,  who   possessed  great  wealth,  and 
the  command  of  a  strong  force  in   the  interest  of   the 
disafiected   party,    to   abandon    Cappadocia.^      He    thus' ^/y* 219.; 

x.7.8.4.) 

•  This  temple  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  amongst  the  ancients.  Its 
priest  was  possessed  of  considerable  power,  and  was  almost  independent  of 
the  king.    (Hirtins,  BdL  Alex,  66.) 
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strengthened  Ariobarzanes  on  his  throne,  and  by  so  doing 
laid  both  Cato  and  Pompeius  under  obligations  to  himself, 
for  Cappadocia  was  under  Cato's  protection,  and  Ariobar- 
zanes owed  large  sums  of  money  to  Pompeius,  who  sought 
by  the  acquisition  of  allies  in  the  east  to  counterbalance 
the  formidable  power  which  Caesar  was  establishing  in 
the  west. 

While  thus  engaged,  Cicero  learned  that  the  Parthians 
did  not  contemplate  an  inroad  into  Cappadocia,  but  were 
rather  threatening  Cilicia  from  the  side  of  Syria ;  accord- 
ingly, sending  an  urgent  request  for  reinforcements  to  the 
Senate  and  magistrates  of  Kome,  he  hastened  through  a 
narrow  pass  of  Mount  Taurus  to  Tarsus,  where  he  arrived 
on  the   5th  of   October,   and   thence  proceeded  to  the 
2»!^m}''*  Amanus.^     Here  he  learned  that  the  Parthians  had  been 
^A^r^w.f'  driven  out  of  Antioch  by  Cassius,  and  that  Bibulus  had 
«^^226  2.-  arrived  in  Syria.*  ^     A  division  of  the  barbarian  force  had 
&!;  iy,%  before  this  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  whilst  the  main  body 
of  the  army  had  advanced  to  Antioch ;  but  they  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  Roman  cavalry  and  a  praetorian  cohort 
stationed  at  Epiphania.     Cicero  was  now  so  far  relieved 
from  his  anxiety,  that  he  was  able  to  write  to  Deiotarus, 
already  on  his  way  to  succour  him  with  a  large  force,  in- 
^/^- 2^'. 2.;  forming  him  that  his  assistance  was  not  needed.^ 
ii.10.;  XV.4.)     Resolved,    however,    that  his   expedition  to    Amanus 
should  not  be  wholly  without  effect,  he  set  about  exter- 
minating the  wild  mountain  hordes  who   inhabited   this* 
district.     These  barbarians  lived   in  a  constant  state  of 
warfare  with  the  Romans,  and  their  destruction  would  be 

♦  Comp.  Dio  Cass,  xi  28,  29.  Cicero  says,  "  The  news  of  my  approach 
raised  the  courage  of  Cassius,  who  was  shut  up  in  Antioch,  and  infused 
fear  into  the  Parthians,  so  that  they  quitted  the  city,  and  Cassius  pursued 
them  successfully."  Ep.  228,  1.  (Att.  v.  20.)  In  a  letter  to  Cselins, 
Ep.  226.  (^Div,  il  10.),  Cicero  does  not  take  the  credit  of  this  action  to 
himself 
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an  immense  boon  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia.  Cicero  made  use  of  a  stratagem  to  effect  his 
purpose.  Leaving  the  mountains,  he  took  a  day's  journey 
homewards,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Epiphania.  In  the 
dusk  of  evening,  on  the  12  th  of  October,  he  suddenly 
turned  round,  and,  after  a  rapid  night-march,  arrived  on 
the  Amanus  by  break  of  day  on  the  13th.  His  legates, 
amongst  whom  Quintus  himself  was  present,  displayed 
great  ability ;  and  the  enemy,  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
were  mostly  cut  to  pieces ;  the  remainder  were  intercepted 
in  their  flight  and  made  prisoners.  Erana,  their  principal 
stronghold,  two  other  places,  and  six  castles,  after  some 
resistance,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pomptinius;  of  these, 
several  were  burnt  and  their  defenders  destroyed.  Cicero 
then  conducted  his  troops  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  caused  them  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where  the  altars 
yet  stood  which  commemorated  the  victory  of  Alexander 
at  Issus.  Here  his  soldiers  saluted  him  Imperator.  The 
four  days  here  spent  were  devoted  to  more  thoroughly 
exterminating  the  mount-ain  tribes,  and  devastating  their 
country.^  » Epp.  238.  i.-. 

226  !•*  228 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  result  of  his  expedition  J- (^'jl^y- 
to  the  Amanus,  and  eager,  no  doubt,  by  the  acquisition  of  ^'''  ^-  ^-^ 
fresh  military  honours,  to  ensure  to  himself  a  yet  more 
brilliant  reception  in  Kome,  Cicero  now  resolved  to  effect 
the  reduction  of  Pindenissus.  This  stronghold,  which 
was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  "  Free  Cilicia," 
was  inhabited  by  a  wild  and  stubborn  people,  who,  con- 
fiding in  the  natural  and  artificial  strength  of  their 
position,  had  never  submitted  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country,  and  were  wont  to  afford  shelter  to  Koman 
fugitives.  They  now  hailed  with  joy  the  anticipated 
arrival  of  the  Parthians.  The  honour  of  the  Koman 
people,  Cicero  thought,  demanded  the  chastisement  of  such 
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insolence,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  lay  regular 
siege  to  their  fortress.  He  dug  trenches,  constructed 
ramparts  and  palisades,  erected  towers  for  assault,  and 
was  amply  provided  with  missiles  and  catapults.  The 
place  held  out  seven  and  forty  days*,  and  many  of  the 
besiegers  were  wounded;  but  at  length,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  it  surrendered,  and  was  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  entire  plunder,  horses  and  all,  given  up  to  the  soldiers. 
Thus,  far  from  their  homes,  did  they  celebrate  the  festival 
of  the  Saturnalia.  The  inhabitants  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  a  sum  of  twelve  million  of  sesterces  was  thus  realized 
by  the  Statcf  The  Tibarani,  a  neighbouring  tribe  re- 
sembling in  character  the  vanquished  Findenissians,  gave 
hostages,  and  the  army  now  retired  to  winter  quarters  in 
Cilicia ;  Quintus  Cicero  receiving  instructions  to  distribute 
the  troops  throughout  the  regions  whose  fidelity  to  the 

^^f- 228,^^; Romans  was  suspected.^ 

xV?4*.)  '°'*'*  Relating  his  exploits  to  Atticus,  Cicero  writes :  "  Pin- 
denissus  !  You  will  ask,  *  What  sort  of  place  is  that?  I 
have  never  even  heard  its  name  before.'  What  can  I  do  ? 
Can  I  change  Cilicia  into  JEtolia  or  Macedonia  ?  Or  what 
more  mighty  achievement  can  you  expect  from  such  an 

llu'^ )' "  ^rmy  as  mine  ?  "  ^  In  the  same  letter  he  jestingly  observes : 
"For  several  days  [after  the  reduction  of  the  tribes  of 
Amanus]  my  camp  was  pitched  on  the  ground  which 
Alexander  occupied  near  Issus;  a  somewhat  greater 
general  than  you  or  I."  When  we  find  Cicero,  notwith- 
standing the  modest  tone  in  which  he  here  speaks  of  his 

*  Epp,  228,  1.;  238,  1.  (^Att  v.  20.;  Div,  xv.  4.)  In  the  letter  to  C«to 
he  assigns  fifty-seven  days  to  the  duration  of  the  siege.  But  the  accnncj 
of  the  earlier  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  is  more  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  account  there  given  tallies  better  with  the  other  dates. 

•f  The  advantage  which  avaricious  governors  took  of  opportunities  such  ai 
these  to  fill  their  coffers  may  be  easily  imagined.  [12,000,000  sestertii 'm 
about  105,000il] 
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services,  soliciting  for  them  a  public  thanksgiving,  we  must 
remember  that  this,  and  the  honour  of  a  future  triumph, 
were  all  he  looked  for  as  the  reward  of  the  great  sacrifice 
he  had  made  to  the  State  in  undertaking  his  provincial 
government.  Let  us  hear,  also,  his  own  declaration  to  Cato, 
whom  he  had  begged  to  second  his  request :  "  If  ever 
natural  disposition,  reason  and  education  combined  to 
render  a  man  indifferent  to  empty  praise  and  the  idle 
talk  of  the  multitude,  it  Is  so  with  me.  Witness  my  Con- 
sulate, during  which  I  ever  aimed  at  the  pursuit  of  true 
glory,  although,  for  its  own  sake,  I  cared  not  for  it.  Thus, 
I  declined  a  province  of  the  first  rank  and  the  certainty 
of  a  triumph.  I  made  no  efforts  to  obtain  the  priesthood, 
which  lay  within  my  grasp ;  but  after  I  had  been  assailed 
by  that  Injustice  which  you  persist  In  calling  a  public 
calamity,  but  which  I  regard  rather  as  the  source  of  true 
honour  than  as  a  misfortune,  then  I  exerted  myself  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities  to  earn  the  good  opinion  of  both 
Senate   and  people."*     Notwithstanding:  this  assertion.  It  J  ^f^p- 288, 2. 

,  »  ,  ,  (Div,  XT.  4.) 

is  very  certain  that  Cicero  was  far  from  despising  glory  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  he  never  mentions  his  own  exploits 
either  in  the  letter  before  us  or  elsewhere,  but  In  an  ex- 
aggerated tone  of  self-laudation.  After  his  exile  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  regain  his  former  ascendancy,  and 
doubtless,  in  so  doing,  he  believed  himself  to  be,  at  the 
same  time,  benefiting  the  State.  Of  this,  his  letter  to 
Lucceius,  amongst  many  others,  affords  abundant  proof, 
whilst  it  also  betrays  his  vanity.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
judge  so  severely  of  this  falling  as  some  do.  Cicero  erred 
unquestionably  in  thinking  it  possible  to  regain  the  In- 
fluence he  had  enjoyed  during  his  Consulate ;  for  the  times 
were  altered,  and  it  was  a  Cassar  who  now  held  supreme 
sway ;  but  his  grand  mistake  was  that  he  continued  to 
believe  in  the  Roman  republic  after  its  doom  was  sealed. 
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Yet  this  error  is,  after  all,  more  pardonable  than  the 
presumption  with  which,  after  the  event,  we  are  apt  to 
judge  of  him. 

Cato's  letter,  in  answer  to   Cicero's  request,  in  which 

he  wishes  him  joy  of  his  supplication  after  having  himself 

opposed  the  decree  of  the  Senate  by  which  it  had  been 

iEp,766.     granted   him,   is   well  worthy  of   our  attention.^     It  is 

(DtV,  XT.  O.)    ^      ,  •  1         1  1  • 

written  m  the  laconic  style  which  we  should  expect  from 
Cato,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  degree  of  artifice 
for  which  we  are  unprepared.  The  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  could  not  be  better  pourtrayed  than  in  these 
two  letters.  We  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  zealous 
republican  asserting  his  maxims  in  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and,  on  the  other,  the  cautious  Opti- 
mate  seeking,  by  careful  observation  of  times  and  circum* 
stances,  to  win  his  way  to  the  goal. 

Ca5sar,  who  supported  the  demands  of  Cicero,  rejoiced 
in  the  adverse  course  adopted  by  Cato,  which  he  hoped 
would  alienate  the  Proconsul,  and  indispose  him  to  co- 
operate in  any  opposition  Cato  might  raise  to  his  own 
schemes.     Cicero,  though  he  dissembled  his  feelings,  was 
in  truth  angry,  and  the  more  so  as  Cato  had  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  supplicatio  of  twenty  days  for  his  son-in- 
law  Bibulus,  though  Cassius  had  in  fact  been  the  principal 
author  of  the  recent  successes  in  Syria,  while  Bibulus  had   \ 
29?^' 228'i  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  person  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  Parthians.?,,,^/ 
i«I  viL  3.f  V.     ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  services  of  Bibulus  been  of  no  slight  import- 1 
^^^'^  ance  in  the  judgment  of  all  unprejudiced  persons.    He  had  ■' 

succeeded  in  fomenting  discord  among  the  Partbians,  &Dd.| 
had  thus  averted  the  war,  which  threatened  to  break  out  at  I 
a  season  of  the  year  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Bomaft 
arms ;  for  the  enemy  with  their  leader  Orodes  remainel 
3  Ep.  250, 2.  throughout  the  winter  in  the  territory  of  the  Republia' 

{AtU  T.  21.)'  . 

DioCwa.  *   \Vc  will  conclude  our  observations  on  Cicero's  conduct i» 


zL80. 
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this  affair  with  an  extract  from  Cato's  letter.  "  I  obey/' 
he  says,  "with  pleasure,  the  dictates  of  the  State  and/of 
our  mutual  friendship,  which  both  call  upon  me  to  rejoice 
in  seeing  your  conduct  in  foreign  command  marked  by  the 
virtue,  zeal  and  integrity  which  ever  characterized  your 
deahngs  in  the  highest  matters  at  home."^  If  we  are  in-J^J;|J^*5.j 
clined  to  distrust  Cicero's  praise  of  himself,  these  words  of 
Cato  will  at  least  carry  their  due  authority. 

AVe  have  been  the  more  impelled  to  quote  this  testimony, 
referring  as  it  no  doubt  does  more  to  Cicero's  merits  as 
governor  of  a  province  than  as  a  general,  from  the  com- 
parison which  is  forced  upon  us  at  this  time  between  him 
and  the  great  commander  of  his  day.  Whilst  by  the  chas- 
tisement of  an  insignificant  tribe  of  mountaineers  Cicero 
deemed  himself  entitled  to  sue  for  a  triumph,  and  had 
received  from  his  soldiers  the  title  of  Imperator,  Caesar, 
who  was  destined  to  give  such  a  new  and  immense  signifi- 
cance to  the  term,  was  in  the  act  of  completing  the  Gallic 
war,  and  was  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
greatness.  It  is  not  however  fair  to  compare  the  two  in 
their  individual  character ;  we  should  rather  reflect  on  the 
relative  positions  they  occupied,  the  one  as  the  hero  and 
creative  spirit  of  the  present,  the  other  as  the  champion  of 
the  past,  and  that  under  every  disadvantage.  If  the  age 
he  lived  in  and  the  native  superiority  of  his  genius,  gave 
the  palm  of  success  to  Caesar,  yet  does  Cato's  judgment 
bear  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  real  greatness  of  Cicero, 
destined  though  he  was  by  circumstances  to  discomfiture. 

The  year  703,  at  the  end  of  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
was  a  critical  era  in  the  fortunes  of  Caesar  and  of  the 
[Roman  world.  The  Consul  M.  Marcellus,  a  leading 
Optimate,  made  a  decided  stand  against  the  great  general, 
and  demanded  his  recall  from  Gaul  before  the  expiration 
of  his  term*     The  scruples  of  Pompeius  and  the  modera* 
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tion  of  the  other  Consul  combined  with  the  intervention 
of  some  of  the  Tribunes  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this 
» iEp.223,3,  hazardous  measure  for  the  present.*     But  to  Cicero,  and 
a*)    ***  ^"  *  to  all  discerning  men,  it  was  evident  that  the  long  threat- 
ened storm  would  soon  burst.    Writing  to  Thermus,  Pro- 
praetor of  Asia,  he  says :  "  Who  knows  what  times  may  be 
«  Ejt.  258.     in  store  for  Bome  ?    I  look  for  stormy  days."  ^      But 
(Diif.  u.  18.)  giQQjjjy  g^g  might  be  the  forebodings  awakened  in  his  breast 

by  the  tidings  Cselius  sent  him  from  Rome,  he  was  not 
one  to  lose  all  presence  of  mind  at  the  approach  of  danger. 
There  were  moments  when  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  to 
him  less  desperate,  and  throughout  this  and  the  following 
year  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
undiminished  zeal.  Nor  had  his  natural  cheerfulness  for- 
saken him,  as  we  see  from  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus 
during  this  period,  but  especially  from  one  addressed  to 
S^'  246.  Paetus  ^,  the  lively  and  amiable  companion  who  had  it  so 
often  in  his  power  to  cheer  him  in  after  days.  Very 
interesting  also  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Volumnius,  in  which 
he  playfully  reproves  his  friend  for  not  watching  assidu- 
^  Ef.m.  ously  enough  over  his  "  farm,"  the  salt  works  of  Rome.** 
Referring  to  different  witty  sayings,  the  authorship  of 
which  had  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him  during  his 
absence  from  the  city,  Ke  says :  "  I  thought  the  various 
characters  of  my  wit  were  so  well  defined  that  every  one  . 
must  immediately  recognize  them  ;"  and  again:  "  My  wit 
is  an  estate  I  will  sedulously  maintain." 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  possessed  so  much  natural 

gaiety,  for  a  new   and  harassing  business  awaited  him  in 

the  beginning  of  the  year  704,  whilst  he  was  still  appre^ 

*  -BjDip.  250,2.;  hensive  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians^,  who  were  wintenog 

i>l"*xiif  67-^^  Cyrrhestica,  a  district  of  Roman  Syria.     On  the  5th  of 

Alt.  v\.  2.)     January,  having  finished  his  campaign,  Cicero  broke  uj 

*  Possessio  salinarum  tnearum. 
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from  Tarsus,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Ciliclans, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  *,  proceeded 
to  visit  the  Asiatic  cities  of  his  province.  By  them  his 
coming  was  eagerly  anticipated ;  for  the  beneficial  effects 
of  his  administration  had  penetrated  to  these  regions ;  and 
during  the  five  months  of  his  government  which  had 
already  elapsed,  the  inhabitants  had  enjoyed  an  exemption 
from  any  burdensome  rescript,  and  had  had  no  troops 
quartered  upon  them— an  immunity  which  the  rich  towns  . 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  with  enormous  sums-f 
It  was  now  their  turn  to  experience.  In  common  with  the 
rest  of  Cilicia,  how  different  their  present  governor  was 
from  any  of  his  predecessors.  They  witnessed  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  Provincials  to  the 
utmost,  and  his  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  all 
classes.  In  a  letter  to  Atticus,  recently  quoted,  he  says : 
**  In  Cyprus  (I  speak  the  simple  truth,  without  exagge- 
ration) not  a  single  farthing  shall  be  spent  on  my  account" '  e.f  ^2^3?'  *' 
The  presents  offered  him  by  the  native  sovereigns  wereij|"*.)Tp}u\, 
all  returned,  and,  in  addition  to  his  other  benefits,  he  ^"^*  ^^' 
averted  a  threatened  scarcity,  and  established  a  moderate 
and  regular  rate  of  interest.  For  all  this,  he  would  only 
allow  the  people  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  admiration  in 
words.  It  is  thus  we  find  him  exemplifying,  in  his  own 
person,  the  character  of  the  good  and  upright  governor 
which  he  had  drawn,  many  years  before,  for  the  edification 
of  his  brother.*  (a»i...; 

*  Ipse  in  Asiam  profectus  sum  Tarso,  Ep,  250,  5.  (^Att.  y.  21.)  The 
line  of  the  Taaras  divided  Cilicia  Proper  and  Pisidia  from  Lycaonia  and 
Pamphjlia.  The  Cilician  Proconsulate  comprised  all  four  districts,  but 
the  two  latter  only  were  popularly  included  in  the  term  Asia,  which  in 
its  restricted  sense  was  confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.] 

t  The  Cypriotes,  apparently  under  the  administration  of  Appins,  had 
given  200  Attic  talents. 
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He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  administration  of  justice 
and  internal  affairs.     During  February  and  March  he  held 
assizes   in   Laodicea  for   the    inhabitants  of  Cybiratica, 
Apamea,    Synnada,    Pamphylia,   Lycaonia   and   Isauria. 
Before   his  departure   from  Taurus,  he  had  despatched 
Q,  Volusius,  a  man  on  whose  integrity  he  could  rely,  to 
Cyprus,  to  transact  the  legal  business  of  the  few  Koman 
citizens  who  traded  in  the  island.     Part  of  May  and  June 
^  ^p.250.7.  he  destined  for  the  affairs  of  Cilicia.^     During  his  sojourn 
amongst  them,  many  of  the  cities  were  relieved,  some  en- 
tirely, but  all  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  burden  of  debt. 
Justice  was  dealt  to  all  according  to  their  respective  codes 
of  law,  and  their  prosperity  began  to  revive  with  the  re- 
covery of  their  freedom.      Not  content  with  abstaining 
in  his  own  person,  and  that  of  his  officers,  from  inflicliDg 
any  burden  upon  them,  he  managed  quietly,  and  without 
public  scandal,  to  bring  their  native  magistrates  to  account 
for  their  embezzlements.     By  these  means  the  cities  were 
enabled  to  discharge  their  debt  of  ten  years'  standing  to 

2  Ep.  25c,3.  the  Publicans  ^  a  class  whose  interests  it  was  but  natural 

that  Cicero  should  guard,  belonging,  as  it  did,  to  the  j 
Equestrian  order.  By  another  judicious  enactment,  all 
those  who  were  paying  more  than  the  now  authorized  rate 
of  12  per  cent,  interest  were  to  be  let  off  with  this 
more  moderate  rate,  provided  they  paid  it  within  a  given 
time,  while  such  as  failed  to  do  this  were  to  be  held  to 
their  original  compact.  This  arrangement  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  Publicans,  who  preferred  a  certain  though 

3  Ep.  252, 13.  lesser  gain  to  the  risk  of  more  exorbitant  usury.^ 

Cicero  was  accessible  to  all  men,  and  unlike  his  prede- 
cessors caused  everything  to  be  brought  immediately  to 
himself,  without  employing  the  medium  of  a  coniGdential 
slave.  Before  daybreak  he  walked  up  and  down  in  front^ 
of  his  dwelling,  as  he  used  to  do  in  Kome  when  canvassing 


i 
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for  honours.*     His  hospitality  arid  munificence  won  all*  ^r- 256. a.) 

hearts,*     **I  see  you,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "rejoicing  in 

my  moderation  and  forbearance.     You  would  rejoice  still 

more  were  you  here  with  me."   And  in  another  letter :  "  I 

am  in  no  way  burdensome  to  the  cities,  although  perhaps 

I  may  be  so  to  you  whilst  I  go  on  praising  myself.     Bear 

with  me  if  you  love  me,  for  you  wished  me  thus  to  act."  ^ 

In  the  letter  from  Laodicea  which  was  written  on  the  ^  ^p- 250,5. 

iAtt.  T.  21.) 

5th  of  March,  he  says :  "  I  am  glad  you  approve  of  my 
conduct  towards  Appius.  He  wrote  me  two  or  three 
etters  on  his  journey  home  full  of  reproaches  for  my 
having  abolished  some  of  his  regulations.  As  the  physi- 
cian who  has  to  surrender  his  patient  to  another,  resents 
the  adoption  of  a  different  treatment  from  his  own,  so 
Appius  is  sometimes  grateful^  sometimes  angry,  when  he 
sees  the  province  beginning  to  revive  after  he  had  reduced 
it  to  death's  door.  I  do  nothing,  however,  at  which  he  has 
any  right  to  be  annoyed.  It  is  the  dissimilarity  between 
our  course  of  action  which  offends  him ;  and  what  greater 
contrast  can  there  be  indeed  than  between  my  administra- 
tion and  his  ? What  shall  I  say  of  his  prefects, 

legates  and  companions,  and  of  their  extortions  and  ini- 
quities? But  now  no  household  can  be  governed  with 
more  prudence  and  discipline,  or  can  present  a  more 
orderly  appearance  than  my  whole  province  does."  ^ 

The  late  Proconsul  behaved  with  the  utmost  arrogance  J  jg^-^^^j*  J* 
towards  the  successor  whose  merits  so  far  surpassed  his 
own.     One  community  having  complained  of  a  heavy  tax 
imposed  by  its  magistrates  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 

*  Pint.  Cic.  36.  **  Cicero  entertained  the  principal  men  of  the  province 
every  day  at  his  own  house,  in  a  style  of  liberality  though  not  of  mag- 
nificence. No  porter  was  required  to  grant  admission.  The  Proconsul 
liimself  was  never  to  be  found  in  bed ;  but  always  to  be  seen  by  early 
morning  standing  at  his  door,  or  walking  up  and  down  before  his  house, 
ready  to  receiye  every  one  with  cordiality." 
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ment  In  honour  of  Applus^  Cicero  caused  the  works  to  be 
stopped,  till  he  had  taken  the  matter  more  fully  into  con- 

•  £M.s44.3.;sideration.^     With  equal  zeal  he  espoused  the  interests  of 

111.7/9.)  *  the  Provincials,  on  occasion  of  their  sending  an  honoraij 
deputation  to  their  late  governor  in  Rome.  The  indig- 
nation of  Appius  was  roused  by  the  distorted  accounts 
given  him  of  Cicero's  conduct  in  both  these  transactions, 
and  he  addressed  angry  remonstrances  to  him  on  his  jo^^ 
ney  homewards,  which,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  bis 

«  Ep.  «2, 1.  motives,  Cicero  emphatically  repelled.^  He  did  not  wish, 
however,  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  rupture,  for  Appius 
enjoyed  high  consideration  in  Borne;  his  name  stamped 
him  as  a  leading  Optimate,  and  Porapeius  was  at  some 

» -Ep.256.6  pains  to  secure  him  as  a  partizan.'  During  his  Proconsn- 
*  ^ '  '*^  late  Appius  'would  seem  to  have  done  his  best  to  secure 
that  statesman's  influence  among  the  rulers  of  Asia. 
Meanwhile,  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  his  late 
province  could  not  remain  either  unknown  or  unblamed 
in  Rome,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  before  the  gates 
of  the  city,  Dolabella,  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  pa- 
trician, and  a  zealous  adherent  of  Csesar,  impeached  him, 
first,  of  Majestas^  as  having  acted  on  several  occasions  in  a 
manner  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Koman  Common- 
wealth ;  and  secondly,  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for  the  Consul- 

^Ep.^%\.  ship.*  Confiding,  however,  in  the  support  of  Pompeius 
and  of  his  own  party,  and  firmly  persuaded  that  Cicero, 
who  might  have  furnished  the  most  convincing  testimonies 
against  him,  would  abstain  from  producing  them,  he  entered 
the  city,  renouncing  the  triumph  which  doubtless  would 
jE]Rp,  261.1.;  have  been  accorded  him,   and  confronted   his   accuser.^ 

J^CDi?j^».*  Dolabella  had  been  recently  separated  from  his  wife,  and 
was   now  preferring  his  suit  to  TuUia,*     His  ingrati- 

*  Before  Tollia's  betrothal  to  Dolabella,  Tib.  Clandiiis  Nero,  afterwards 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  livia,  had  applied  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  for 
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atiDg  manners  won  her  consent,  to  the  no  small  embarrass- 
ment of  her  father^  who  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  a 
party  to  the  present  impeachment.     From  the  apologetic 
epistle  he  addressed  to  Appius^  and  another  to  C5Blius^J^j;2[5.|y 
it  appears  how  little  it  cost  him,  when  a  political  friend- l^^l'%}\Qiy 
ship  was  at  stake,  not  only  to  conceal  his  true  sentiments, '^jgJ7, 2. 
but  to  express  the  very  opposite.     His  testimony  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Appius,  who  was  honourably  ac- 
quitted, and  the  upright  governor  of  Cilicia  sent   his 
congratulations  on  the  event,  as  though  the  accused  had 
been  the  most  innocent  of  men.^     Soon  after  this,  Appius*  ^p;». 265,1.; 

1    i^  .  .  .  .14^  »     /•     1  275. 1.  (2)/». 

was  appomted  Censor  m  conjunction  with  Laasars  father- "»•  2. 12) 
in-law  Calpurnius  Piso.     He  exercised  the  utmost  rigour 
in  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties ;  and  amongst  the  first 
of  those  whom   he  turned  out  of  the   Senate  was  the 
historian  Sallust^  IJ;?;^^, 

Our  indignation  at  Cicero's  flattery  of  Appius  is  inSiociilid. 
Bome  degree  modified  by  the  following  words  addressed  ^' 
to  Atticus:  "If,  as  it  would  appear  from  your  letter  to 
Brutus,  Appius  expresses  himself  gratefully  towards  me, 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  it.  But  even  on  the  very  day  I  am 
writing  this  before  dawn,  I  am  thinking  of  reversing 
many  of  his  unjust  regulations  and  edicts."  *  *  Jsrj».  m  2. 

Though  the  manners  and  exigencies  of  the  times  may 
he  allowed  to  form  some  excuse  for  Cicero's  conduct  *,  it 
is  with  pain  we  see  others  whose  names  adorn  the  page  of 
Ustory,  and  whom  we  are  wont  to  admire  as  the  cham- 
Ifioiis  of  liberty^  not  merely  tainted  but  deeply  imbued 

■ 

lb  daughter's  lund.    The  father  was  fayonrable  to  his  suit,  and  sent 
mefsengen  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  the  hitter  was  already 


*  Sie  vitfUur  is  Cicero'is  expression  to  Caelins  in  speaking  of  his  relations 
J^.  373,  2.  (Dir.  ii.  15.) 
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with  the  general  corruption.     A  certain  M.  Scaptius  who 
liad  large  pecuniary  claims  on  the  inhabitants  of  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  and  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Brutus 
to  Cicero's  protection,  presented  himself  before  the  Pro- 
consul in  the  camp  in  Cilicia,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
703,  and  urgently  sought  assistance  in  the  recovery  of  his 
debts.     Cicero  promised  his  aid,  but  refused  the  applica- 
tion for  the  prefecture  which  was  made  at  the  same  time, 
agreeably  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  never  to  confer 
that  office  on  any  one  engaged  in  money  transactions ;   for 
a  prefect  of  this  kind  received  from  the  governor  a  certiun 
number  of  soldiers,  and  had  it  thus  in  his  power  by  miun  . 
force  to  extort  payment.     Scaptius  had  himself  received 
the  prefecture  of  Cyprus  from  Appius,  who  was  father-in-  ■ 
law  to  Brutus,  and  had  employed  his  troop  of  horse  to H 
shut  up  the  senators  of  Salamis  in  their  Curia,  until  fivef>| 
of  them  perished  of  starvation.     Cicero  having  been  in-  < 
formed  of  this  barbarity  by  envoys  sent  to  meet  him  at 
Ephesus,  had  immediately  recalled  the  troop  of  horse  from 
the  island,  a  proceeding  by  which    Scaptius    considered 
himself  highly  aggrieved.      When   other   deputies   from 
Salamis  appeared  with  Scaptius  himself  before  the  Pro- 
consul in  Taurus,  Cicero  urged  them  to  liquidate  their 
debt,  threatening  compulsion  if  they  refused.     The  Sal»*  1 
minians  declared  themselves  quite  ready  to  perform  \o»\ 
demands,  and  the  more  so  as  he  had  returned  to  them  tl 
sura  they  had  brought  him  as  a  present,  which  exceeded' 
the  amount  of  their  debt.     Scaptius,  however,  and  M*-?i 
linius,  his  partner  in  the  transaction,  now  demanded  48  : 
per  cent,  interest,  whereas  by  Cicero's  late   edict  the^ 
were  legally  entitled  to  no  more  than  12,  with  the  conr^ 
pound  interest  in  addition.     They  appealed  to  their. oont^ 
pact  with  the   Salarainians,  and  to  former  decrees  of  ih 
Senate,  which  had  legalized  transactions  of  this  nature 
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rendering  the  law  of  Gabinius  against  usury  in  the  pro- 
vinces inapplicable  to  that  particular  case.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  Cicero  discovered  that  Brutus  was  the  real 
creditor;  that  the  Salaminians  having  some  time  ago 
sought  to  raise  a  loan  in  Home,  and  having  met  with 
various  repulses  in  consequence  of  the  Grabinian  law, 
Brutus  had  at  length  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  the  sum 
wanted,  but  at  an  usurious  rate  of  interest,  and  under 
cover  of  the  names  of  Scaptius  and  Matinius.  Cicero  was 
alarmed  at  this  discovery.  If  Scaptius  gained  his  object, 
Salamis  would  be  utterly  ruined ;  on  the  other  hand,  after 
carefully  examining  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  just  re- 
ferred to,  he  found  that  they  did  generally  declare  the 
demands  of  Brutus  legal,  and  even  allowed  him  to  appeal 
to  them,  but  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no  legitimate 
authority  to  exact  such  exorbitant  interest  — at  any  rate 
Cicero  did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  them.*     Represent- 

*  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  this  transaction.    In 
Letter  260.  the  second  decree  passed  bj  the  Senate  in  favour  of  Brutus  is 
given.    Non  ut  alio  ea  syngrapJia  esset  quam  cetercB,  sed  ut  eodem.     Ac- 
cording to  which  it  would  appear  that  Brutus  was  entitled  to  claim  the 
48  per  cent,  interest.     Cicero,  however,  continues,  quum  kcec  disseruissem ; 
which  Wieland  translates,  *^  After  I  had  declared  the  true  meaning  and 
intent  of  this  decree."    The  words  will  not  well  bear  any  other  signifi- 
cation, and  as  thus  interpreted  they  agree  with  the  following  passage  in 
Letter  256. :  Vetabat  Auli  lex  jus  diet  de  ita  sumta  pecvnia.     Decrevit  igitur 
Senatus,  ut  jus  diceretur  ista  syngrapha.    Nunc  ista  Jiabet  juris  idem  quod 
cetercBy  nihil  prcedpui.    I  have  given  in  the  text  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable  version  of  the  affair.     [The  author's  language  seems  obscure. 
I  believe  the  case  to  be  this.    The  Ciabinian  law  restricted  exorbitant 
usury  ;  and  Cicero,  acting  in  its  spirit,  published  in  his  edict  the  rate  which 
he  would  allow,  namely   12  per  cent.,  the  interest  if  not  paid  to   be 
added  to  the  principal,  ityaroKifffiSs.    But  the  Provincials  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  loans  from  the  Boman  capitalists  on  such  terms ;  and  Brutns, 
through  his  agent  Scaptius,  had  lent  the  Salaminians  money  at  48  per  cent. ; 
while,  in  order  to  secure  himself,  he  had  got  the  Senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
in  contravention  of  the  Gabinian  law,  to  sanetion  his  transaction  and 

M  2 
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ing  this  to  Scaptius,  he  pressed  him  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement,  which  the  latter  appeared  not  unwilling  to 
do,  although  he  sought  to  indemnify  himself  in  another 
manner.  The  Salaminians,  he  privately  informed  Cicero, 
were  under  the  delusion  that  they  owed  him  two  hundred 
talents,  whereas  their  debt  did  not,  in  truth,  quite  reach 
that  amount.  He  would  be  satisfied,  he  said,  with  the 
payment  of  that  sum,  and  the  ordinary  interest  upon  it 
Cicero,  however,  desired  the  deputies  to  produce  their 
account  in  his  presene-e ;  and  this  having  been  formally 
examined,  it  was  discovered  that  their  debt  amounted  only 
to  one  hundred  and  six  talents.  The  Salaminians  offered 
to  pay  this  sum  immediately,  and  implored  Scaptius  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  or  at  any  rate  to  allow  them  to  deposit  it 
in  the  Temple,  by  which  a  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
further  accumulation  of  interest.  Cicero  took  their  part, 
and  remained  firm  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  interest.  But  so  keen  was  his  sense  of 
what  the  Komans  called  officia*^  so  anxious  was  he  to 
maintain  his  friendly  relations  with  Brutus,  that  he  con- 
sented, at  the  request  of  Scaptius,  to  postpone  the  decision 
of  the  question,  leaving  it  to  devolve  upon  his  successor, 
» Epp.  252. 4.;  who  mis^ht  very  possibly  be  less  strict  than  himself.^     After 

250, 8.;  256,  ,       *^  -^   ^  -^      . 

*]ittw't-  T  relating  the  affair  to  Atticus,  he  says:  "  There  you  have 
21.;  vi.2,3.)  tj^g  whole  matter.  If  Brutus  disapproves  of  my  conduct, 
I  shall  cease  to  care  for  his  friendship.  Of  his  uncle's 
approval  I  feel  sure.''  It  appears,  however,  from  another 
letter,  that  he  did  not  really  feel  this  boasted  indifference 
about  the  maintenance  of  his  friendship  with  Brutus ;  and 
for  Cato,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  have  let  the 

engage  succeeding  Proconsuls  to  respect  it    This  decree  of  the  Senate 
could  not  overrule  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  accordingly  Cicero 
was  justified  in  refusing  to  he  hound  hy  it.] 
*  [Officia :  social  and  moral  duties,  here  used  of  the  duties  of  friendship.] 
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matter  rest,  as  Cicero  did,  when  a  single  word  from  him 
would  have  secured  justice  to  the  Salaminians. 

Thus  even  Cicero's  justly  vaunted  Proconsulate  cannot 
be  exempted  from  censure.  In  his  own  estimation^  how- 
ever, he  had  acted  with  propriety,  and  he  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  Atticus  for  advocating  the 
interests  of  Brutus.  "What  I"  he  writes,  *^you,  the 
panegyrist  of  all  that  is  correct  and  virtuous !  ^  have  I 
heard  from  your  mouth,'  as  Ennius  says,  the  request  that 
I  would  furnish  Scaptius  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  enable 
him  to  extort  bis  claims?  .  .  .  Do  you,  whose 
image  ever  rises  before  me  when  I  think  on  any  thing  just 
and  honourable,  do  you  ask  me  to  make  a  Scaptius  my 
prefect?  .  .  .  How  could  I,  after  that,  ever  again 
lead  or  even  touch  the  volumes  you  so  eloquently  praise  ?* 
Ah  I  my  beloved  Atticus,  herein  you  show  too  much  affec- 
tion for  Brutus,  and  too  little  for  me."  ^  i  Ep,  26(5. 

___  (Att.  vi.  2.) 

That  Cicero  was  really  anxious  to  retain  the  friendship 
rf  Brutus,  is  evident  from  the  pains  he  took  to  recover  the 
money  owed  him  by  Ariobarzanes,  whom  he  engaged  to 
."Inomise  that  the  sum  destined  as  a  present  to  himself 
lihoiild  be  transmitted  to  him.  But  the  king  had  another 
and  a  more  formidable  creditor  in  Fompeius ;  and  though 
lie  paid  him  a  monthly  instalment  of  thirty-three  Attic 
ttdents,  this  sum  fell  short  of  the  simple  interest  due.t^^  j?p.  252,3. 

'  (Att  vi   1.) 

md  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  refund  the  original 

iebt.     Cicero  nevertheless  praised  the  clemency  and  for- 

.^earance  of  Fompeius,  and  though  he  commiserated  the 


•  The  work  de  Republica. 

t  [The  king  of  Cappadocia  was  one  of  the  poorest  of  monarchs.    The 
€>f  his  countrj  laj  chiefly  in  the  captives  made  in  mountain 
Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aris  Cappadocum  rex,  (Hor.  Ep.  i,  6.)    He 
been  placed  on  his  throne,  after  many  revolutions,  by  Pompeius,  who 
hhn  pay  dear  for  his  support.] 
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unfortunate  monarch,  and  saw  how  impossible  it  was  for 
him  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors^  he  did  not 

1  Ep^%,5,  hesitate  to  urge  upon  him  the  claims  of  Brutus.^     The 

case  of  Ariobarzanes  is  an  example  of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion to  which  the  smaller  sovereigns  of  Asia  were  reduced 
hj  the  rapacity  of  their  conquerors,  and  the  enormous 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  under  the  name  of  military 
contributions  and  tribute.*  By  forestalments  and  the 
accumulation  of  interest  on  their  arrears  of  debt,  their 
a£yrs  became  more  and  more  embarrassed,  till  they  sank 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  and  irremediable  insolvency. 

During  the  year  704  Cicero  continued  to  display  all 
the  activity  required  by  his  oflSce.  He  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  a  brisk  correspondence  with  his  friends,  and 
there  are  proportionably  more  letters  belonging  to  this 
than  to  any  other  period  of  his  life.  He  was  careful  also 
to  preserve  his  interest  with  all  the  leading  men  in  Kome, 
besides  those  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship. 
During  his  sojourn  at  Laodicea,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  we  find  him  writing  to  Atticus  before  day- 
break ;  and  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  in  the  year  pre- 
vious he  dictated  in  his  carriage,  while  hastening  to  the 

2  Epp.  252,2.;  camu  at  Iconium.^ 

'^56, 6.:  209,  ^  , 

};  ^^*\'J'l'  ^'  After  his  return  to  Cilicia  in  May,  Cicero  remained 
for  some  time  in  the  camp,  for  in  spite  of  his  exploits  on 
Amanus,  the  country  was  still  harassed  by  banditti. 
Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  by 
the  Parthians,  he  exerted  himself  to  put  the  army  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline,  and  fixed  his  quarters  where,  in 
case  of  necessity,  he  could  most  easily  march  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bibulus,  of  whose  unfriendly  conduct  towards 
himself  he  took  no  notice.  In  the  end,  however,  his 
^pp-2a.i;  anxiety  about  the  Parthians  proved  groundless.^ 
isV^Sli*      -^  *^  activity  on  Cicero's  part  proceeded  from  a 

IT.) 
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sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  from  an  honourable  ambition,  not 
from  any  real  pleasure  in  the  functions  of  government. 
"  You  cannot  imagine  how  I  long  for  the  city,  for  my 
friends,  and  for  you  especially,"  he  writes  to  Caelius  from 
Laodicea  in  the  April  of  704 ;  "  I  am  heartily  sick  of  the 
province ;  whether  it  be  that  my  fame  is  already  so  high, 
I  have  now  rather  to  dread  its  falling  than  expect  it  to 
rise  ;  or  that  the  employment  itself  is  unworthy  of  my 
powers,  competent  and  accustomed  as  I  am  to  discharge 
the  more  onerous  duties  attached  to  public  office;  or, 
lastly^  because  a  serious  war  is  impending,  which  I  shall 
escape  if  I  am  able  to  leave  my  government  at  the  term 
assigned  me."'     Though  we  may  deem  such  complaints J^f^M,!. 
unworthy  of  Cicero,  we  must  admit  it  to  be  natural  enough 
that  a  man  possessed  of  his  refined  cultivation,  and  used 
to  the  intercourse  of  kindred  spirits,  animated  too  as  he 
was  by  the  keenest  interest  in  the  gravest  affairs  of  state, 
should  sigh  for  B.ome,  the  seat  of  civilization,  and  the 
centre  of  political  movement.*     In  this  frame  of  mind  he 
wrote  to  Caelius,  **  Venerate  the  city,  my  Rufus !  and  live 
.  in  its  light.     From  childhood  I  have  deemed  all  foreign 
I  wanderings  base  and  unworthy  of  those  who  can  acquire 
fiime  in  Rome."^    In  his  anxiety  to  return  thither,  Cicero  iEp.^,2. 
paid  no  heed  to  the  storm  which  was  lowering  over  it  ^ ;  3  J^.  isg.. 
I  and  whilst  still  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  he  appears  to  fSil^hl'; 
f  baye  overlooked  the  rapid  deterioration  of  public  morals  *^*^*'**'^^ 
(Which  must  have  taken  place,  when  a  curule  ^dile  and  a 
^Censor  could  openly  accuse  each  other  of  the  grossest 
iiminoraKty.t*  Ji^^ik) 

^  Eren  the  common  talk  of  the  day  which  formed  the  topics  of  discussion 
tbe  social  circles  of  the  city  was  acceptably  to  Cicero.    See  Ep,  243. 
iflw,  TiiL  7.) 

t  Hie  Censor  was  Appins,  the  .ZQdile  Cselius  Bafos,  who  in  his  letter  to 
^CSkcio  infomis  ns  of  these  charges. 
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Cicero's  Proconsulate  was  at  length  drawing  to  an  end, 
and,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  the  term  of  his  government 
« sp.  294, 2.  was  not  prolonged  J     He  was  now  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  statement  of  his  accounts,  copies  of  which^  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  law,  must  be  deposited  in  two  of 
the  cities  of  the  province,  and  in  the  public  treasury  at 
<j?iw.27o.;  home.^     His  successor  had  not  yet  been  named,  and  as 
%h^iiyi'^''       province  could  not  be  left  without  a  governor,  the  care 
^•»)         of  nominating  one  in  the  interval  devolved  upon  him. 
His  choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Pomptinius,  had  he  not 
already  left  the  province.     For  several  reasons  he  decided 
against  Quintus,  who  had  come  there  with  reluctance,  and 
whom  he  was  moreover  unwilling  to  leave  behind  in  a 
situation  full  of  danger  and  responsibility.     He  dreaded 
also  the  animadversions  such  an  appointment  would  excite 
in  B.ome,  where  it  would  be  said  that  he  prolonged  his 
own  government  in  bequeathing  it  to  his  brother ;  and 
besides  Quintus   was  a  man  of  passionate  temper^  and 
»£p,256. 1.  might  at  once  undo  all  the  good  he  had  been  effecting.' 
His  Quaestor  Mescinius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  judged  by 
all  unworthy  of  the  office ;  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to 
decide  in  favour  of  Caelius  Caldus,  who  had  been  desig- 
nated Quaestor,  and  had  but  just  arrived  in  the  province. 
The  choice  was  hazardous,  for  Caelius  was  young,  and 
gave  no  great  promise,  either  moral  or  intellectual ;  but 
resolved  as  he  was  under  any  circumstances  to  leave  his 
4  js/jp.  264,1. J  province  on  the  appointed  day^  Cicero  had  no  alternative. 
4-  (^«|j'3.  He  quieted  his  conscience  with  the  reflection,  that  many 
15.)  governors  had  done  the  same  thing,  and,  as  is  often  the 

case  with  those  who  undertake  a  charge  at  the  call  of 
duty  alone,  he  was  disposed  to  place  the  strictest  limits 
to  his  self-sacrifice. 

Cicero's  office  expired  on  the  30th  of  July ;  on  the  3rd 
of  August  we  find  him  at  Sida,  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia, 
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prepared  to  embark  for  Greece.*     He  set  forth  cheerfully »  Ep.m,z. 
on  his  homeward  journey.   But  unmixed  joy  never  falls  to  co"5-  264,  '\.\ 

1  ,  /»  .  .    .  ,  269, 2.  (Jtt, 

the  share  of  man^  and  we  hear  him  complaining  to  Atticus,  »*•  3-  *•> 
"  Vain  and  transitory  was  all  the  glory  which  attended 
my  administration  at  the  outset^  and  which  you  lauded  to 
the  skies  in  your  letters.  How  far  from  easy  is  the 
practice  of  virtue  I  how  difficult  is  it  long  to  wear  its 
mask  I  witness  the  discontent  manifested  by  my  followers^ 
because^  agreeably  to  what  I  hold  to  be  just  and  honour- 
able^  I  have  deducted  the  salary  of  the  Quaestor  Cselius 
from  the  sum  decreed  to  myself^  and  have  deposited  a 
million  sesterces  in  the  treasury^  which  they  imagined  was 
to  be  divided  amongst  themselves.  .  .  .  They  could 
not  shake  my  determination,  however,  for  my  own  fame 
was  dearer  to  me  than  their  gratification,"  *  ^  ^  Ep.  284. 

Though  considerations  of  this  nature  may  have  had 
power  to  disturb  Cicero's  peace  of  mind,  in  the  seasons  of 
despondency  to  which  with  his  irritable  temperament  he 
must  have  been  liable,  there  was  much  to  afibrd  him  satis- 
fiustion  in  his  retrospect  of  the  past  year.  He  had  made  a 
fresh  and  a  great  stride,  and  raised  himself  to  a  level  with 
his  superiors  both  in  birth  and  age.  This  he  felt  when  he 
wrote  the  remarkable  letter  to  Appius,  protesting  against 
his  unjust  reproaches.  ^  Before,"  he  says,  "  I  had  reached 
what  men  consider  the  greatest  of  honours,  I  never  ad- 
mired you  for  the  names  you  bear;  I  judged  the  men 
great  who  bequeathed  those  names  to  you.  But  after  I  had 
:  myself  attained  the  highest  dignity  of  the  KepulSlic,  and 

*  It  appears  that  Cicero  carried  his  disinterestedness  so  far  as  to  live,  for 
i  ft  eoDsiderable  time  at  least,  at  his  own  expense  in  the  province.  See  Ep, 
107.  {AtL  V.  15.)  How  conscientiously  he  acted  with  regard  to  booty  we 
Inra  from  Ep,21\*  (JDiv,  ii  17.)  However,  he  gained  no  inconsiderable 
Qimdming  his  government,  as  we  find  from  Ep,  386.  (^Att,  xi  1.)  [Such 
if  die  interpretation  we  naturally  put  upon  the  words  Haheo  in  cistophoro 
JM  Asia  H,  S.  Im  et  vicieSf-a  sum  £qual  to  about  20,000/.] 
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borne  it  as  I  imagined  so  as  to  exalt  my  reputation  to  the 
utmost,  I  hoped  to  faaye  ranked  henceforth  as  your  equali 
I  will  not  say  as  your  superior.  And  indeed  both  Pom* 
peius  whom  I  honour  above  all  men,  and  P.  Lentulus  whom 

1  Bp.  844, 3.  I  prefer  to  myself,  appear  to  have  held  the  same  opinion."  ^ 
He  had  another  and  nobler  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
consciousness  of  haying  performed  a  difficult  duty.  If  we 
are  willing  to  allow  him  this  merits  the  following  words 
addressed  to  Atticus  will  not  fail  to  afford  us  pleasure. 
^'  Never  in  my  life  have  I  enjoyed  so  much  satisfaction  as 
I  now  derive  from  the  consciousness  of  my  integrity.  The 
fame  I  have  earned  gives  me  less  pleasure  than  the  remem- 

s  Ep.  S28, 2.  brance  of  the  conduct  by  which  I  gained  it."  ^  Nor^  after 
examining  the  government  of  the  Proconsul,  can  we  dis- 
parage as  mere  idle  boasting  the  words  that  follow :  *'  What 
I  have  done  is  worthy  of  the  volumes  which  you  esteemed 
so  highly.*  Cities  preserved  —  a  rich  tribute  of  gratitude 
earned  from  the  Publicans  —  no  man  outraged  by  lawless 
acts  —  (ew  even  injured  by  the  necessary  severity  of  jus- 

»£p.  264.1.  tice  —  finally,  exploits  that  deserve  a  triumph."^  The 
preparatory  honour  of  a  supplication  he  had  already  ob- 
tained under  flattering  circumstances,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  against  the  wishes  of  Cato  and  his  imitator  Favonius; 

*  £fm.267.  i.;and  his  friends  now  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  a  triumph.^ 

A.  {DHf.  viii.      We  learn  little  of  Cicero's  domestic  affairs  from  the 

11.'  ii.  1  2.' 

j<V.vi*  6.)  *  letters  of  this  period,  beyond  the  fact  of  TuUia's  marriage. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  those  addressed  to  his  wife  or 
daught^  remain  to  us.  The  intercourse  between  Quin- 
tus  and  Pomponia  had  again  become  much  disturbed, 
as  Cicero  himself  had  occasion  to  observe  during  his 
journey  to  the  province ;  and  whilst  Quintus  was  in  Ada 
a  separation  seemed  to  be  impending.  Their  son,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  once  more  establishing  harmony  between 

*  The  books  de  Mepublica. 
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them.^     This  young  man,  though  endowed  with  several  *^f!P.iH  8.; 
great  qualities,  appears  to  have  inherited  from  both  his  ^^^- y-^;^^*. 
parents  a  highly  irritable  temperament,  and  he  already  at^'^^y  (^*- 
times  occasioned  his  uncle  much  trouble.      He  and  his 
cousin  Marcus  agreed  very  well  with  each  other,  —  all  the 
better  perhaps  from  their  difference  of  disposition.     "  The 
boys  are  good  friends,"  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus ;  "  they 
study  together,  and  perform  the  same  tasks ;  but  one  re- 
quires the  bridle,  the  other  the  spur.     Their  instructor 
Dionysius  I  esteem  highly,  although  the  boys  declare  that 
he  is  extremely  passionate."^     The  young  Quintus  re- ajsp. 252.1. 
ceived  the  gown  of  manhood  from  his  uncle's  hands  at 
Liaodicea.^  3  spp,  228, 4. ; 

It  IS  pleasant  to  hear  expressions  of  love  and  tenderness  v-  20.;  ti.  i.) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Proconsul,  in  the  midst  of  his 
absorbing  cares  and  anxieties ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
speaks  of  his  friend's  little  daughter  *,  whom  he  had  not 
yet  seen^,  and  of  his  beloved  Tiro,  "the  purest  and  most  J  J^  Vff^^^ 
industrious  of  young  men"*,  whose  health  was  matter  oi\Ep.m. 
Boch  grave  concern  to  him.     Fhilotimus,  his  wife's  freed- 
man,  occasioned  him  much  annoyance.    Cicero  had  reason 
to  suspect  his  honesty  in  some  money  transactions  f ;  nor 
is  it  unlikely  that  the  circumstances  which  led  subse* 

•  Pomponia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Agrippa  and  moiher-m-law  of  the 
Boiperor  Tiberius. 

f  These  transactions  were  connected  principally  with  the  purchase  of 
aome  property  of  Mile's  which  Cicero  had  effected  under  the  name  of 
nOotimnfl.  Milo  was  himself  at  that  time  in  banishment,  and  his  estates 
being  disposed  of  in  favour  of  his  creditors.  He  expressed  himself 
with  this  proceeding,  under  the  impression  that  the  freedman 
the  actual  purchaser  {Ep,  193.);  and  Cicero  has  been  suspected  bj 
authors  of  not  having  acted  altogether  so  disinterestedly  as  he 
vould  lead  one  to  suppose  in  tlie  letter  referred  to  above.  (Comp.  203,  2.) 
We  eaonot,  however,  presume  to  blame  him  for  a  transaction  the  exact 
of  which  is  so  obscure. 
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quently  to  his  separation  from  Terentia .  were  already 
beginning  to  operate. 

There  are  eighty-three  letters  belonging  tcr  this  period ; 
and  these  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  interesting 
of  the  whole  collection,  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  for  the  most  part  addressed,  nor 
less  from  the  living  picture  they  present  us  of  the  writer, 
whose  mean  and  noble  qualities  are  equally  laid  bare  in 
them.  Twenty-eight  of  the  set  are  addressed  to  Atticns, 
who  was  sometimes  at  Kome,  and  more  frequently  in  Epi- 
rus  during  the  years  703  and  704,  and  may  be  considered 
as  forming  a  complete  diary  of  Cicero's  journey  and  his 
residence  in  the  province.  Whilst  these  letters  afford  a 
specimen  of  the  confidential  and  unreserved  intercoorse 
existing  between  Cicero  and  Atticus,  the  twelve  addressed 
to  Appius  contain  a  living  image  of  the  political  friend- 
ships of  the  time.  The  following  passage  is  worth  noting^ 
referring  to  the  complaints  made  by  Appius  of  the  re- 
proachful tone  of  some  of  Cicero's  letters  to  him :  "  If,  as 
you  say,  these  letters  were  ill  expressed,  then  you  need 
only  believe  that  they  were  not  really  mine.  For,  as 
Aristarchus  disclaims  for  Homer  every  verse  in  the 
Homeric  poems  of  which  he  disapproves,  so  I  would  have 
you  reject  as  not  mine  whatever  displeases  you  in  my 

»  Ep.  265, 4.  writings." '  "  These  words,"  he  adds,  "  are  meant  in  jest ; " 
but  we  accept  them  in  earnest  as  a  capital  illustration  of 
the  character  of  the  class  of  writings  to  which  Cicero's 
correspondence  with  his  political  friends  belongs. 

Two  pieces  of  the  collection  addressed  "  To  the  Consnlg^ 
Praetors,  Tribunes,  and  the  whole  Senate,"  are  mere  for- 

a  Epp.  219.;  mal  Statc  documents.*  ^     The  letters  to  M.   Cato  have 

221.  (Ditf.xr. 
8. 1.) 

*  The  acconnt  of  his  campaign  in  Cilicia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  .^■ 

240.  {Biv,  XY.  13.),  he  despatched  to  the.  Consuls,  is  unfortiinatelj  lost. 


i 
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been  already  adverted  to.     One. to  C-  Cassias^  evinces i  j^^, 241. 
the  friendly  relations  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted    *"*  *^*  "*^ 
between  him  and  Cicero.     Another  to  Curio  ^  congratu-^Zj».227. 
[ates  him  on  his  approaching  Tribunatey  in  which  office  he 
30  grievously  disappointed  his  friend's  expectations.    Eight 
letters  are  addressed  to  M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended^  and  who  was  Tribune  in  the  year  702 
(in  which  office  he  had  proposed  the  decree  in  Caesar's 
favour  before  mentioned  ^)   and    curule  ^dile   in  the  3  see  p.  212.  i 
year  following.     The  remaining  twenty-eight  letters  are 
less  interesting,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  those  to 
Yolunmius  and  to  Paetus,  already  described.*    They  are-*  Js;w».229.;; 

_  .  /.  1  li^i      246.  IDw.viL 

addressed  to  a  variety  of  persons;  to  the  actual  Consuls, 32.;  ix.26.) 
to  those  designated  for  the  year  704,  to  whom  Cicero 
found  time  to  commend  himself  notwithstanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  avocations,  and  also  to  Thermus  and 
Silius,  Froprastors  of  Asia  and  Bithynia.  Some  of  these 
are  mere  letters  of  recommendation. 

Besides  the  letters  above  enumerated,  there  are  fifteen 
addressed  to  Cicero ;  fourteen  of  them  by  Caelius,  not  so 
finely  written  as  Cicero's  (they  rather  serve  by  their  trivi- 
ality to  convince  us  of  the  other's  superiority),  yet  valuable 
for  their  contents ;  and  lastly,  the  characteristic  note  from 
Cato  before  mentioned.*  *  5  Ep.^ee. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a  part,  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous, is  taken  in  these  letters  by  all  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  day  f,  the  propriety  of  ranking  them  amongst 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  collection  will  at  once  be 
eonceded.  Yet  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  circum- 
stance  which  gives  them   the  greatest  interest  of  all, 

•  These  letters,  ninety-eight  in  number,  were  written,  with  the  exception 
of  one  to  Appins  from  Home  which  is  dated  in  April,  between  the  beginning 
of  May  703  and  September  704  inclusiye. 

t  As  Caesar,  Pompeios,  Cato,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Curio,  Cselius,  Appius, 
BTbnlas,  Dolabella. 
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namely5  that  in  the  two  years  in  the  course  of  which  they 
were  written  the  relations  between  Caesar  and  PompeiaB 
were  decided* 

The  letters  of  Caslius  are  peculiarly  valuable  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  this  subject^  and  they  constitute  a 
principal  source  for  the  history  of  Borne  during  this  pe- 
riod. We  shall  eonsider  tiiem  more  fully  in  the  next 
book.  The  last  of  the  series  concludes  with  words  re- 
markable in  themselves^  and  full  ^  foreboding  to  Cicero: 
'^  Unless  one  or  the  other  (Cassar  or  Fompeius)  turns  his 
arms  against  the  Farthians,  a  grand  struggle  nmst  ensue 
between  the  two,  in  which  the  sword  will  decide.  Both 
are  resolved  and  both  prepared.  A  fine  and  (could  it 
be  without  danger  to  yourself)  an  interesting  spectacle  is 
»  sp,  280.     in  store  for  you."  * 

(D^.Tiil.  14.)  •^ 
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A.  U.  704.    R  C.  50.    Cic.  67. 
Lb  ^MiLins  Paulus;  C.  Claudius  MABCEixuSi 

Iir  spite  of  the  law  of  Caelius,  passed  in  702,  the  Senate 
deliberates  on  the  recall  of  Caesar.     On  the  pretext  of  a 
wvt  with  the  Farthians,  two  of  his  legions  are  withdrawn 
feom  him  and  given  to  Pompeius.    Extraordinary  honours 
/•re  paid  Pompeius  on  occasion  of  a  severe  illness  by  which 
ie  had  been  attacked  at  Naples.     Curio  the  Tribune's 
[proposition  that  Pompeius  shall  also  be  required  to  sur- 
[lender  his   military  force,  is  favourably  received  by  it. 
IThe  Consul  Marcellus,   however,  prevents  its  adoption, 
[and  Curio  sets  out  to  join  Caesar  at  Ravenna. 

A.  U.  705.    B.  C.  49.     Cic.  58. 
C.  Claudius  Mabcbllus,  M.  F.  ;  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

{-  At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  on  the  motion  of 
)io5  the  Senate  passes  a  decree  that  Cassar  shall  dismiss 
troops  and  enter  the  city  as  a  private  man.     The  in- 
[tenrention  of  the  Tribunes  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius 
disregarded,  they  go  over  to  Cassar,  who  now  crosses 
Rubicon.     Corfinium  having  surrendered  to  him,  he 
[vuices  to  Brundisium,  where  Pompeius  had  assembled 
[Ub  forces,  and  takes  the  town  by  storm;  not  however 
mtQ,  his  adversary  had  gained  the  sea.     After  this,  Caesar 
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marches  to  Rome^  which  he  enters  on  April  let,  makes 
some  necessary  arrangements,  and  on  the  5th  sets  out 
in  haste  for  Spain,  in  order  to  crush  the  Pompeians  m 
that  province.  He  leaves  Trebonius  before  Massilia,  sub- 
dues Afranius  and  Fetreius,  the  legates  of  Pompeius, 
near  Ilerda,  and  Marcus  Yarro  in  the  Further  province. 
Q.  Cassius  is  left  in  command  of  the  army  in  Spun. 
Caesar  returns  to  Massiiia,  which  surrenders.  On  the 
25th  September*,  while  still  absent,  he  is  named  Dictator 
on  the  proposition  of  M.  Lepidus.  He  recalls  the  exiles 
of  his  party,  extends  the  citizenship  to  the  Transpadane 
Gauls,  and  holds  Comitia  for  the  elections  of  the  ensuing 
year.  He  then  lays  down  his  Dictatorship.  In  the  mean- 
while C.  Curio  reduces  Sicily,  and  crosses  over  into  Africa, 
where  his  army  is  cut  to  pieces  and  himself  slain  by  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia. 

A.U.  706.    B.C.  48.    Cic.  59. 
C.  Julius  Cjesab,  2  ;  F.  Seryilius  Vatia  Isaueigus. 

Early  in  this  year  Csesar,  with  seven  of  his  legions, 
crosses  over  from  Brundisium  into  Greece,  takes  Oricum 
and  ApoUonia,  where  Pompeius  had  passed  the  winter, 
and  there  joins  M.  Antonius,  who  came  to  meet  him  with 
four  legions.  The  war  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dyrrachium,  and  considerable  enterprise  and  vigour 
displayed  on  both  sides.  Csesar  sustains  some  losses,  but 
no  regular  engagement  takes  place.  Pompeius  leads  his 
army,  now  increased  in  numbers,  and  double  that  of  Csesar, 
into  Thessaly.  His  adversary  follows  him,  and  on  the 
9th  August  a  pitched  battle  is  fought  between  them  at 
Pharsalia.  Pompeius  is  signally  defeated ;  his  camp  is 
taken ;  the  vanqubhed  army  surrenders,  and  many  of  the 
principal  officers  take  refuge  in  Africa.     Pompeius  himself 

*  The  dates  are  here  eiyen  acccnrding  to  the  calendar  of  that  period. 
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seeks  shelter  in  Egypt^  but  is  assassinated  on  first  lauding 
on  its  shores ;  Caesar  also  betakes  himself  thither,  and 
arrives  on  the  3rd  October.  Meanwhile  M.  Caelius 
attempts  innovations  in  Kome ;  is  banished  the  city  by 
the  Frastor  Trebonius  ;  joins  Milo ;  is  defeated^  together 
with  him,  and  slain.  The  Consulship  for  five  years,  the 
powers  of  the  Tribunate  for  life,  and  the  Dictatorship  for 
one  year,  are  conferred  upon  Cassar:  Antonius  is  his 
Magister  Equitum. 


If  we  glance  back  at  the  periods  of  Cicero's  life  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  engaged,  we  find  him,  in  the 
first,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  youthful  aspirations,  becoming 
initiated  into  the  science  of  politics,  and  resting  his  for- 
tunes upon  Pompeius,  with  whom  his  future  fate  was 
bound  up.  Letters  he  cannot  renounce,  though  it  is  not 
in  them  he  is  to  find  the  presiding  influences  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  period  we  perceive  those  principles  take 
root  in  him  to  the  maintenance  of  which  he  will  hence* 
forth  devote  himself;  and  the  afiair  of  Clodius  leads 
us  to  prognosticate  the  firm  stand  he  will  make  for  the 
Optimates.  In  the  third  period,  that  of  Caesar's  Con- 
iBulate,  it  becomes  manifest  that  Cicero  is  not  a  match  for 
the  times ;  and  in  the  fourth  we  see  him  undergoing  the 
inevitable  fate  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  arrest  the  wheel 
of  time  in  its  process.  In  the  fifth  we  see  him  painfully 
striving  to  regain  the  position  he  had  once  enjoyed ;  but 
he  owes  all  his  success  to  the  generosity  of  Caesar,  whose 
amUtioiis  schemes  it  has  been  the  object  of  his  life  to 
thwart.  In  the  period  last  under  review,  we  have  beheld 
lam  emulating  the  virtues  of  ancient  Rome,  and  acting  the 
Frooonsul  so  as  to  deserve  the  triumph.  But  at  this 
moment  we  grieve  at  seeing  weapons  thrust  into  Caesar's 
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hand,   which  must  overthrow  the  maxims  of  CicerO}  to- 
gether with  the  Republic  herself. 

An  alliance  between  two  such  men  as  Csssar  and 
Pompeius  could  not  long  exist ;  and  many  circumstance^ 
some  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  conspired  to 
produce  an  actual  rupture  between  them.  With  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Csesar  and  wife  of  Pompeius,  whom 
»  Veil. Pater.  Velleius  calls  the  pledge  of  concord  between  the  rivals', 

«.  47.;  Ap-  ,  ^        °  , 

rjan,  B,  c,  ii.  the  guardiau  angel  had  departed  who  so  often  in  the  form 
of  woman  watches  over  the  passions  of  men ;  and  her  death 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  son  whose  birth  had  oc- 
casioned it.  The  subsequent  marriage  of  Pompeius  with 
the  daughter  of  Scipio,  a  vehement  Optimate,  must  hav6 
been  highly  displeasing  to  Cassar,  who  could  not  ful  also 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  third  Consulship  in  proportioii 
as  it  gratified  the  Senate,  which  recovered,  through  his 
power  and  devotion  to  it,  a  shadow  of  its  ancient  dignity. 
Cassar  was  particularly  irritated  at  the  investigation  whid), 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  Pompeius  now  instituted 
into  all  public  offences  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  a 
Appian, I.e. period  which  embraced  his  own  Consulate.^  Gabinius  and 
Memmius,  both  of  whom  he  had  favoured,  were  banished: 
many  of  the  accused  immediately  went  over  to  him,  and 
he  now  became  the  rallying  point  for  the  adversaries  of 
Pompeius,  whilst  the  Senate  thanked  their  champion  and 
granted  him  two  new  legions.  Cassar  regarded  the  right 
of  suing  for  the  Consulship  while  absent  from  Bomej 
which  Pompeius  accorded  him  in  702,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession made  by  his  rival  in  consideration  of  his  own 
enormous  powers.  He  had  obtained  in  699  an  exten^on 
of  his  Proconsulate  for  five  years,  and  had  also,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  raised  some  new  legions,  partly  at 
his  own  cost,  so  that  his  whole  number  now  reached 
twelve.     He  doubled  the  pay  of  the  soldiers:  the  peopk 
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he  hod  studied  to  gain  by  all  kind  of  means,  and  the  same 

with  the  provinces  and  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Kome.^    xi^eo -^slfit  * 

In  the  year  703  the  developement  of  the  grand  tragedy  •^«^- ^6-  ^' 
advanced  apace.     In  the  beginning  of  May,  whilst  Cicero 
was  still  in  Italy  on  his  way  to  Cilicia,  the  Consul  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  a  determined  opponent  of  CaBsar  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  Pompeius,  took  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
as  to  the  recall  of  Cassar,  and  found  it  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  measure.^     Its  adoption  was,  however,  Iiin-J^^p-^|®5,8.i 
dered  by  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  Tribunes,  and, 
in  fact,  the  period  of  Caesar's  Proconsulate  had  not  yet 
legally  expired.*     The  Consul  resolutely  ignored  the  law 
of  Caeliusf  allowing  Caesar  to  sue  for  the  Consulship 
while  absent.     In  his  violence,  and  to  show  his  scorn  for 
Csesar,  he  caused  a  man  to  be  scourged,  who,  as  a  citizen 
of  Novum  Comum,  a  colony  planted  by  Caesar  in  Trans- 
*  padane  Graul,  and  having  served  a  magistracy  therein,  was 
L.  entitled  to  Latin  citizenship,  and  was  under  Caesar's  pa- 
r^  tronage ;  claims  which  Marcellus,  however,  refused  to  re- 
I  1  cognize.'    Whether,  according  to  Appian,  Caesar  had  again  ^J'J-^^^i^- 
f  A  applied  for  a  prolongation  of  office,  or  whether,  as  Suetonius  ^PP^U;"' 
xelates,  the  uneasiness  of  Marcellus  increased  when  hei^iH;""* 
mw  kings,  provinces,  and  citizens  of  note  all  drawn  within 
\  the  sphere  of  his  attraction,  he  once  more  urged  his  recall 
liin  the  Senate,  the  war  in  Gaul  being  concluded ;  and  also 

i 

noved  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  sue  for  the  Consul- 
Inp  while  absent.*    It  was  likewise  in  agitation  to  deprive  JiJ;%;?X?^ 

?ian,  ii.  25.; 
>io  Cats.  xl. 

♦  Comp.  Hirtius,  de  Bell  GaU  viiL  53.,  who  says  that  the  majority  of  51'.' ^®^"'"' 
dto  Senate  were  against  Marcellns ;  unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  confusion 
ktveen  this  affair  and  that  related  by  Cselius  in  Ep.  272,  2.  (Div.  yiii.  13.) 

t  Jn  ftct  this  law  of  Caelius  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  another  passed 
If  Bompeiiis  himself;  but  the  copy  of  the  latter,  which  had  been  deposited 
a  ike  tieasiiry,  contained  an  exception  in  favour  of  Csesar.    This  exception 
knrvfer,  KarceUus  asserted  to  be  of  no  legal  force. 
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» ^p.223,3.  him  of  some  of  his  veterans* ;  but  Pompeius,  though  he 
'  had  thrown  off  the  mask  of  friendship  with  Csesar,  could 
not  yet  venture  on  such  vigorous  measures,  and  the  Consul 
Sulpicius,  a  sensible  and  moderate  man,  shrank  from  irri- 
tating Caesar.  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  September, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year 
should  again  bring  forward  the  motion  on  the  Istof  March 
following.  Any  intercession  to  thwart  it  was  deprecated 
with  menaces,  a  clause  to  which  some  of  the  Tribunes 
refused  their  consent.*     Pompeius,  who  had  been  heard 

3  Ep.  206.     to  say  that  all  men  must  obey  the  Senate  S  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect,  that  before  the  1st  of  March  next 
he  could  not  without  injustice  come  to  any  resolution  with 
respect  to  Caesar's  provinces,  but  that  after  that  time  he 
should  no  longer  hesitate.      To  the  question,  **What  if  \ 
any  one  should  intercede  ?  "  he  replied,  "  It  would  be  the 
same  thing  whether  Caesar  himself  disobeyed  the  Senate^ 
or  whether  he  instigated  others  to  obstruct  the  decree.* 
*^But  what,"  suggested  another,  "if  Caesar  resolves  to 
become  Consul,  and  yet  retains  his  army  ? "     **  What," 
exclaimed  Pompeius,  "  if  my  own  son  were  to  threaten 
me  with  the  cudgel  ?  "     We  see  plainly  what  a  position 
Pompeius  conceived  himself  to  occupy  relatively  to  Caesar* 
His  wish  was  so  to  manage  matters,  as  that  the  latter 
should  return  to  Rome  as  a  private  man,  after  resigning 
his   Proconsular  power,  and  in  that  capacity   sue  if  he 
would  for  the  Consulship.     But  he  forgot  how  improbable 
it  was,  that  whilst  he  himself  had  been  suffered  as  Consul 
to  retain  possession  of  Spain,  and  was  also  still  enjoying 


4. 


*  [The  words  of  this  decree  are  inserted  in  the  letters  of  Cieliiis,  2SS. 
On  this  point  it  said  :  Senatum  exislimare  neminem  eorum  qui  poteskUm 
haheni  intercedendi,  impediendi,  moram  offerre  oporterCt  quo  minus  de  repMicM 
ad  Senatum  referri,  Senatique  considtum  fieri  possit  Qui  iwpedierit, 
hibuerit,  eum  Senatum  existimare  contra  rempublicam  fecis8eS\ 
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he  command  of  that  province  with  its  army,  his  rival 
should  quietly  concede  to  him  such  an  advantage  over 
himself;  or  that,  after  his  exploits  in  Gaul,  he  should  con- 
sent to  forfeit  all  power  and  yield  himself  a  prey  to  his 
enemies,  by  resigning  the  devoted  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  discipline.  To  advance 
his  schemes,  however,  Pompeius  procured  the  election  of 
two  Consuls  whom  he  regarded  as  decided  opponents  of 
Caesar,  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  JEmilius  Paulus. 
Curio,  who  as  yet  continued  to  side  with  the  Senate, 
obtained  the  Tribunate.^  »  Diocaw. 

xl.  59.;  Ap- 

The  first-named  Consul  was  first  cousin  to  M.  Marcellus,  p^a°»  ^'  ^  "• 
and  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  Optimates  on 
attaining  office;  but  his  colleague  accepted  a  bribe  of  1500 
talents  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Cajsar. 
Of  the  Censors,  Caesar's  father-in-law  Piso  was  his  open 
partizan ;  and  Appius  indirectly  assisted  him,  by  striking 
oat  of  the  list  several  senators  and  knights,  who  forthwith 
i  flocked  to  his  standard.  With  a  larger  sum  than  that 
i  expended  on  the  Consul,  Caesar  siicceeded  in  buying  Curio, 
iwhom  dissipation  and  extravagance  had  deeply  embar- 
[laseed,  and  who  proved  himself  exactly  the  man  he 
ited.» 

Cicero's  letters  are  interesting  on  this  account  among 

thers,  that  they  exhibit  to  us  many  of  the  most  prominent 

of  the  day,  as  they  appeared  in  different  scenes  and 

different  periods  of  their  existence ;  thus  as  it  were  un- 

Img  before  our  eyes  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  of 

age.    Curio  was  one  of  these  men.    We  have  seen  how 

itically  Cicero  had  claimed  his  talents  for  his  coun- 

♦  AppUn,  B.  C.  il  27.;  Dio  Cass.  xl.  60—63.;  Comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48.; 
'd.  Hax.  i.  1.  Yelleias  states  the  amonnt  of  his  debts  to  hare  been 
^OOO^DOO  sesterces ;  and  Yalerins  Maximns,  60,000,000.  Caesar  appears 
bsTe  discharged  the  whole. 
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try's  service  two  years  before,  and  the  Optimates  placed 
great  confidence  in  him,  assuming  as  he  did  the  character  of 
an  ardent  patriot ;  but  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art 
of  dissimulation,  and  managed  to  deceive  even  Cassar,  who 

IdSi^Ia.)  ^^^^^  li™  at  first  not  worth  the  winning.*  In  October, 
703,  after  the  decree   of  September,   Caelius  writes  to 

loSlVm.  8.)  Cicero,  " Curio  is  exerting  all  his  strength  against  CaBsar."* 
When,  from  his  camp  at  Pindenissus,  Cicero  wrote  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  gaining  the  Tribunate,  he  added 
to  his  good  wishes  an  earnest  exhortation  to  assert  the 

\j^'.^7.)  S^^^  cause.'  But  even  in  this  letter  we  can  discern 
symptoms  of  uneasiness ;  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  the 

*  Ej).  242,  a.  year  704,  CaBlius  informed  him^  that  Curio  had  beinin  to 

{Dw,  viii.  6.)  ,     .      ^  «  ^  -  -jTTi 

speak  m  favour  of  Caesar,  he  answered,  **  What  say  you  ? 
is  Curio  promoting  the  cause  of  Caesar?  who  would  have 
thought  it  —  except  myself?  for  by  my  life  I  guessed  it 
would  be  so.     Ye  gods  I  how  I  regret  we  cannot  laugh 

*  Ep. 257, 4.  over  this  together."*  * 

This  merriment  was  soon,  however,  to  be  turned  into 
mourning.     Having  once  decided  for  Caesar,  Curio  played 
his  new  part  in  a  masterly   manner.      The  Consul  )L  > 
Marcellus  insisted  upon  Caesar's  recall,  and,  like  his  cou8i]^ 
refused  to  recognize  the  law  of  Caelius.     Curio  made 
open   opposition   to  the  measure,  but,  seconded  by  ttej 
populace,  he  demanded  that  any  general  who  had  retainelj 
the  command  of  his  army  beyond  the  time  appointed  bj 
^caw.  B.^.  law,  should  be  required  to  surrender  it.*     Pompeius,  hlj 
^^'^et,'^^'  ^®^'  knew,  in  his  actual  position,  could  do  nothing  of 

*  See  Yell  Fat.  ii.  48.;  Dio  Cass.  zL  60.    According  to  Cadhu, 
wonld  not  seem  to  have  dissembled  his  intentions  so  long  as  Appian 
Dio  state  to  have  been  the  case.    Yelleios  says:  BeOo  civili 
majorem  fiagrantioremque  quam  C.  Curio  Tr,  pL  subjecii  facern^  vir 
eloquenSf  audax,  sua  alietuEquce  et  fortuna  et  pudicitia  prodiguSj  h 
geniosissime  nequam,  et  fucvndtis  mah  publico,  cujus  animo,  vohqMibmB  t 
libidinibus,  neque  opes  uUce  neque  cupiditates  sufficere  possent 
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kind.  He  was  at  this  time  travelling  in  Italy  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  health,  and  was  receiving  from  all 
parts  the  most  flattering  proofs  of  the  sympathy  excited 
by  the  severe  Illness  which  had  attacked  him  at  Naples, 
and  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  Vows  had  been 
publicly  offered  for  his  recovery  In  all  the  cities  of  Italy, 
an  honour  which,  as  it  had  never  before  been  paid  to  any 
individual,  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  his  self- 
esteem.^     He  wrote  a  letter,  and  on  his  return  to  Ilome»piut.Po«». 

57 

delivered  an  oration  to  the  Senate,  in  which,  while  he 
extolled  the  deeds  both  of  Cassar  and  himself,  he  Insinuated  if*.,. 

that  the  Gallic  war  being  now  ended,  Caesar,  was  bound  to 
disband  his  army.     He  promised  to  do  the  same  himself, 
without,  however,  specifying  any  time.     For  any  more 
decided  step  he  felt  as  unequal  as  in  the  preceding  JQ^t^^ l\£f;^;l] 
but  this  conduct  was  easily  seen  through  by  Curio,  who 
made  him  rue  the  Tribunitian  power,  which,  after  being 
broken  by  Sulla,  he  had  himself  restored.  The  Tribune  was 
not  to  be  foiled.    He  insisted  that  Caesar's  strength  ought 
not  to  be  diminished,  but  suffered  to  remain  as  a  counter-        '  V 
poise  to  that  of  Pompelus.    He  succeeded  in  causing  great 
part  of  the  year  to  be  wasted  In  fruitless  discussions*,  and 
had  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
vote  for  Cassar  on  some  important  questions.^     At  length ^g|pp-2W.^»j 
it  was  resolved  that  one  legion  should  be  withdrawn  from  1'^;^^^*  ^"* 
each  of  the  generals  on  pretext  of  the   Parthian   war. 
Caesar  made  no  resistance  to  this,  but  besides  the  legion 
required  by  the  Senate,  even  relinquished  another  which 
Pompelus  had  formerly  lent  him,  and  which  he  now  de- 
manded of  him.     He  dismissed  them  with  a   handsome 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marcellos  exerted  himself  both  in  March 
and  snbseqnently  to  cause  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  {Sen,  auctoritas), 
which  he  had  obtained  in  September,  to  be  conyerted  into  a  decree  (Sen. 
consultum);  but  we  are  without  distinct  information  on  this  point. 
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gratuity,  and  an  injunction  to  take  the  road  through  Rome, 
in  order  that  his  liberality  and  affection  for  the  army  might 
be  made  known  there.  The  oflScers  whom  Pompeius  had 
sent  to  Caesar  on  this  business,  brought  back  a  false  ac- 
count of  the  army  of  Gaul,  which  contributed  to  strengthen 

c^?i.'^^^'  ^^^  overweening  confidence  in  himself.^  When  asked  how 
he  proposed  to  meet  his  rival  if  he  should  proceed  to  hosti- 
lities with  him,  he  replied :  "  I  have  only  to  stamp  on  the 
ground,  and  soldiers  will  spring  up  for  me  every  where." 
The  two  legions  received  orders  to  remain  for  the  winter 

«;Piut.  Pomp,  in  Capua.^ 

57.;  Appian,  * 

Di^casf^xi      When,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Consul  Mar- 
w.foii.        cellus  again  proposed  in  the  Senate  the  two  questions, — 
Shall  a  successor  be  appointed   to   Caesar?  and — Shall 
Pompeius  be  required  to  lay  down  his  command  ?  the  last; 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  recall  of| 
Caesar  was  unanimously  decreed.     Curio,   neverthelesa^ 
renewed  his  motion.     For  the  welfare  of  the  State^  he 
said,  it  was  necessary  that  both  should  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  private  individuals ;  and  when  he  demanded  that 
the  question  should  be  put  to  the  vote,  he  had  370  voioes 
in  his  favour  and  only  22  against  him.     Upon  this  Mir- 
cellus  broke  up  the  sitting,  exclaiming :  "  You  have  con- 
quered; you  will  have   Caesar  for  your  master."    And 
then,  a  false  report  having  arisen  that  Caesar  was  marching  I 
upon  Eome,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  require  the  Senata 
to  proclaim  him  a  public  enemy.     Curio  opposed  this^  and 
declared  the  report  to  be  untrue;  whereupon  Marcellii% 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  decree,  in  company  with  the  ... 
Consuls  elect*  repaired  to  Pompeius,  who  was  then  at  hi| I^ 
country  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Kome.     Placing  e^ 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  invested  him  with  the  command  ol? . 

*  This  is  Dio's  account.     Appian  says  that  the  Consul  .£imliiu  al 
accompanied  Marcellus ;  but  this  seems  hardly  probable. 
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the  two  legions  in  Capua,  and  whatever  military  force 
remained  in  Italy.  Pompeius  professed  his  readiness  to 
obey  the  behests  of  the  Consuls,  "  if,"  he  added  in  his 
timid,  irresolute  manner,  "  there  is  no  help  for  it."  Curio 
however,  whose  Tribunate  was  drawing  to  a  close,  pro? 
tested  loudly  against  these  proceedings^  and  left  Kome  to 
jcrin  Csesar  at  Bavenna.  ^  B^EflS^ih- 

It  is  evident  that  Caesar,  as  usual,  had  played  the  most^'**^**** 
prudent  part  at  this  juncture.  He  had  taken  no  open 
part  against  Pompeius ;  he  had  simply  allowed  the  fruit  of 
every  earlier  concession  which  had  been  made  him  to  come 
to  maturity,  justifying  Cicero's  complaint  in  a  letter 
written  in  December  704 :  "  Too  late  we  oppose  the  man, 
whom  for  the  last  ten  years  we  have  cherished  against 
ourselves."*  Csesar  had  made  every  preparation  for  a^^fj^^^^t; 
successful  struggle  with  Pompeius,  who  on  the  other  hand, l^LyfJi) 
confiding  in  his  early  fortune,  his  name,  and  his  adherents, 
professed  to  despise  his  adversary.  Towards  the  end  of 
May  704  he  arrived  in  the  Hither  province,  and,  accom- 
■  panied  by  an  army  of  5000  foot  and  300  horse,  repaired 
to  Ravenna,  where  he  was  joined  by  Curio.  He  was  well 
aware  that  moderation  and  an  apparent  love  of  peace 
would  be  likely  to  win  him  the  esteem  of  the  multitude, 
lind  could  in  no  case  do  him  any  injury.  He  continued 
jjdieTefore  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  hostility,  causing  the 
loor  to  be  spread  by  his  friends  in  Kome  that  he  was 
to  relinquish  his  army,  and  the  Transalpine  pro- 
which  he  had  gained  for  the  Bepublic  by  so  many 
>rie8,  and  that  he  only  desired  to  retain  possession  of 
ro  legions  and  the  Cisalpine  together  with  lUyricum, 
he  should  obtain  the  Consulship.  He  insisted  indeed 
making  use  of  the  permission  which  had  been  legally 
ited  him  to  sue  for  that  office  while  absent  from  the 
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L  ^?^l*'Ii  city.*^  Much  more  than  this  had  been  conceded  to  Pom- 
peius,  but  his  enemies  only  saw  that  he  was  desirous  or 
remaining  armed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  with  the 
intention  of  using  compulsion,  should  occasion  require  it. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  he  despatched  Curio 
to  the  Senate  with  written  proposals  to  the  same  effect  as 

2  Ep.  280,12.  those  he  had  made  before  ^ :  namely,  that  he  was  ready  to 
u.r  ^"'*     resign  his  army  and  his  office  simultaneously  with  Pom- 

peius  ;  but  that  if  the  latter  persisted  in  retaining  his  com- 
mand, he  would  forthwith  enter  Rome  and  proceed  to 
avenge  hia  country  and  himself.  This  manifesto f  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  705, 
when  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Marcus^  and  L, 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  entered  on  their  Consulship ;  but  it 
was  only  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Tribunes  M.  Antomos 
and  Qu.  Cassius:^  ^^^^  prevailed  on  them  to  recite  it.  Its 
contents  excited  alarm  and  displeasure  in  the  Consuls  and 
a  portion  of  the  assembly :  some  days  later,  in  spite  of 
their  remonstrances,  it  was  communicated  to  the  people  in 
their  assembly  by  Antonius,  who  had  already  been  em- 
ployed in  Caesar's  interests  in  Rome,  and  through  his 
influence  had   been  appointed  successively   Augur  and 

3  Appian,     Tribuuc.^ 

'»    C  ii.  32.*^ 

Dio  Cass.  ■'       Thinojs  were  in  this  state  when  Cicero  arrived  before 

xli.  1.;  Plut.  *^ 

cces.  30.  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  4th  of  January,  On  the  Slat 
of  July  he  had  first  set  foot  in  his  province,  and  the 
moment  the  law  permitted,  apparently  on  the  very  day 
that  his  Proconsular  year  ended,  he  laid  down  the  burdens 

•  Suetonius  (Jul  29,  30.)  says  that  Caesar  had  endeavoured  to  comets 
some  agreement  with  his  adversaries  on  this  point,  but  that  they  refused  V^ 
make  any  concession. 

t  It  was,  according  to  Cicero,  bitter  and  menacing  in  its  tone.  Ep.  301,  V 
Caesar  himself  says  that  it  contained  lenissima  postidata,     JBelL  Civ.  L  5. 
•    X  A  brother  of  Caius  Cassius,  \rho  was  subsequently  one  of  the 
spirators  against  Caesar, 
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of  office.     So  great  was  his  longing  to  return  to  Home, 
the  city  of  his  affection^  the  theatre  of  his  achievements, 
the  head  of  the  Kepublic  whose  guardian  angel  he  con-* 
ceived  himself  to  be,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
imagination  which  overlooked  the  limits  of  his  strength  !* 
.    But  fate  dealt  hardly  with  him,  or  proved,  as  frequently 
happens,  a  severe  master  and  chastiser ;   for   when  he 
3    returned  to  Italy,  after  being  delayed  on  his  journey  by 
I    contrary  winds  and  other  circumstances,  he  fell  directly 
I   into  the  flames  of  civil  discord  f;  and  the  long  series  of 
I    letters  which  he  wrote  previously  to  taking  his  journey 
into  Greece  to  join  Pompeius,  afford  proof  that  he  was 
neither  capable  of  extinguishing  the  flames  as  he  had 
hoped,  nor  of  manfully  confronting  them.     If  he  erred  in 
overrating  his  strength,  he  must  have  become  convinced  of 
liis  mistake  when  he  had  time  and  composure  enough  for 
Belf-examination,  and  a  feeling  of  humiliation  must  have 
*   tdded  bitterness  to  his  punishment.     '*  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  ^ 
\\  were  once  again  in  my  province  !"^  he  writes  to  Atticus  ^^p-J84,3, 
iGrom  Athens,  while  on  his  journey  home,  and  still  ignorant 
how  much  cause  for  complaining  the  ensuing  months  would 
give  him.     Very  characteristic,  too,   are   the  following 
Words  which  close  another  of  his  letters  from  Athens: 
What,  I  pray  you,  will  become  of  us  ?     I  am  best  here 
my  watch-tower  on  the  Acropolis."!^     This  was  writ-  ^  Ep.  282,4. 

(Att.  Ti.  9.) 

just  after  he  had  received  intelligence  that  Caesar  was 
ut  to  occupy  Placentia  with  a  considerable  army.  § 
For  the  sake  of  his  son  and  nephew,  Cicero  took  Rhodes 

*  Eyo,  in  cujus  causa  reipubliceB  consistebat     Ep.  294,  1.  {AtL  viL  3.) 

1'   t  Inddi  in  ipsam  fiammam  civilis  discordice.    Ep,  301,  2.  {Div,  xvi.  11.) 
{  [/n  arce  Athenis  statio  mea  nunc  placet    Travelling  with  an  armed 
itlBuie  he  was  lodged,  perhaps,  in  the  citadel.      See  Manutius  in  loc. 
I^Kttion  whether  Abeken  has  given  the  exact  sense  of  the  words.] 
(  This  was  an  exaggerated  report.     [Caesar  had  onlj  one  legion  with 
Ub  in  t ^e  Cisalpine.] 
N  3 
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i  Epp,  270.;  on  his  way.^     He  was  desirous  of  showing  them  that 
▼i.7,8.)"      flourishing  island^  and  of  introducing  them  to  the  cele- 
brated school  of  rhetoric  where  he  had   himself  studied 
with  so  much  zeal  and  success  under  Molo.     Here  news 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  Hortensius,  in  whom  he  had 
to  mourn  a  friend  and  associate  in  his  present  difficulties, 
and  a  former  colleague  in  office,  with  whom  he  had  looked 
«  Ep. ^70, 3.  to  living  henceforth  more  familiarly^,  as  the  suspicions  he 
had   harboured  of   him   during  his  exile   had   long  ago 
vanished.     "  I  was  deeply  affected,"  he  says ;  "  for  I  had 
lost,  not  an  adversary  or  a  detractor  from  my  merit,  but 
3  Brut.  1, 2.  a  companion  who  sympathized  in  my  honourable  labours."' 
From  Khodes   Cicero    sailed   to    Ephesus,   where   he 
arrived  towards  the  end  of  September,  after  a  tedious 
voyage  of  twenty  days.      Here  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
Battonius  by  name,  met  him,  with  a  letter  from  Atticus, 
who  had  gone  to  Kome  on  the  20th  September ;  he  also 
brought  him  tidings  of  Csesar,  whose  daring  ambition  had 
so  long  caused  him  deep  uneasiness.      He  now  heard  of 
his  absolute  refusal  to  disband  his  army,  and  of  the  favour 
3  -^2^*?^'  ^'^^  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  the  highest  magistrates.* 
(*.i«.vi.8,9.)On  the    1st  October  he  left  Ephesus,  and,  after  being 
again  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  landed  on  the  14th  in 
the  Piraeus,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Athens.     Here 
he  received  more  letters  from  Atticus^  as  well  as  some 
from  Terentia,  and  gained  further  intelligence  respecting 
Caesar's  movements  ;  intelligence  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
cast  a  gloom  over  his  residence  in  his  beloved  city  of 
s  Epp.  283, 1.;  Minerva.^     His  disquietude  was  enhanced  by  the  arrival 
A^^vi^Q)^'  ^^  letters  from  both  the  contending  chiefs,  each  of  whom 
was   now    prepared   for   the  approaching    struggle  and 
6  Ep.  284, 2.  anxious  to  secure  his  adherence.^      In  the  midst  of  htt 
'^  cares  and  perplexities,  however,  Cicero  enjoyed  a  momen- 
tary gratification  in  pointing  out  to  his  youthful  com- 
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panlons  the  monuments  of  the  former  glory  of  Athens, 
and  introducing  them  to  her  celebrated  teachers  of  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  this  city, 
he  went  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where  his  favourite  Tiro, 
whose  health  had  already  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  him 
in  Cilicia,  became  so  ill  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  him 
behind.!  _  _  ]JPf-«o. 

His  regard  for  this  freedman  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ^»j  ^**'-  ^^'• 
traits  in  Cicero's  life.  Let  us  think  of  him  as  he  is  re- 
presented to  us  in  his  works,  his  letters,  and  in  history. 
His  energy  and  perseverance  have  achieved  for  him  the 
highest  possible  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  the  death 
of  Hortensius  has  left  him  without  a  rival  in  this  de- 
partment, whilst  Shodes  and  Athens  have  borne  flattering 
testimony  to  the  position  he  occupies.  His  Consulate  has 
placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  he  is 
now  returning  from  the  province,  his  administration  of 
which  has  even  increased  his  reputation.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  these  gratifying  circumstances,  in  the  midst 
also  of  the  anxiety  which  oppresses  him  in  the  threatened 
dangers  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  find  him  full  of  the 
most  tender  affection  for  his  freedman,  and  appearing  as 
though  this  were  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  soul.  We 
cannot  indeed  read  without  emotion  the  letters  addressed 
to  Tiro,  dating  from  the  3rd  November.     A  father  could 

linot  express  more  tender  interest  in  a  beloved  son.  Three 
of  these  letters  bear  the  same  date.  We  detect  in  them 
the  writer's  ardent  longing  to  be  rejoined  by  the  object 
of  his  interest,  though  the  dread  of  his  venturing  to  sea 
before  his  health  would  safely  admit  of  it  always  pre- 
ponderates.    His  brother,  son  and  nephew  all   share  in 

I'  these  sentiments.  He  sends  a  slave  to  Fatras  to  inquire 
ifter  Tiro's  health,  and  writes  himself  to  the  sick  man's 
pbyncians.      Omitting    nothing  which  sincere  affection 

V  4 
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could  suggest  to  cheer  him  and  aUeyiate  his  sufferings^ 
he  exerts  himself,  in  the  midst  of   the  most  harassing 

1  Kp,m,     cares,  to  write  him  a  long  letter  full  of  minute  details.^ 

Ji.)  *  "^  *  No  doubt  he  painfully  missed  Tiro's  assistance  in  his 
business  and  literary  avocations,  but  his  tenderness  to- 
wards him  was  caused  by  purer  motives.  Whilst  he  was 
still  lying  sick  at  Patrae,  Cicero,  writing  about  the  middle 
of  December  to  Atticus,  says,  "I  see  you  are  anxious 
about  Tiro.  Though  his  services  are  invaluable  to  me  in 
all  my  pursuits  and  occupations  when  he  is  in  healthy 
yet  it  is  his  intrinsic  worth  and  excellence,  rather  than  the 
consideration  of  my  own  interests,  that  make  me  long  for 

«/?p.296,2.  his  recovery."*  That  his  letters  to  Tiro  convey  a  true 
expression  of  his  feelings  towards  him,  is  proved  by  the 

*£p.293.3.  tenor  of  those  addressed  at  the  same  time  to  Atticus.' 
His  care  for  Tiro  remained  undiminished  even  when  lus 

4  £pp.  3*8, 2 ;  anxieties  had  reached  their  climax.*  * 

VUift    9      I  Jff 

ix.  '17'.;  X.  4.)  Cicero  quitted  Patrae  on  the  2nd  November,  and  passing 
through  Alyzia  in  Acarnania,  and  Leucas,  reached  the 

s  Ep.  292, 1.  promontory  of  Actium  on  the  7th*,  where  he  was  detained 
by  stress  of  weather  till  the  9th.  On  that  day  he  smled 
to  Corcyra,  but  was  here  again  detained  by  storms  till  the 
16th,  and  was  then  kept,  from  the  same  cause,  at  Cassiope, 
a  harbour  of  the  Corcyraeans  on  the  main  land.  He  set 
sail  for  Italy  on  the  23rd,  and  landed  safely  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Hydruntum.  On  the  25th  he  reached  Brun- 
disium,  and  his  wife  Terentia,  whom  he  had  begged  to 
come  as  far  as  she  could  to  meet  him,  entered  the  city  by 
the  gate  of  the  Appian  road  at  the  same  time  that  he  left 

*  According  to  the  common  opinion  Tiro  did  not  get  his  emancipatioii 
until  after  Cicero's  return  from  his  province ;  but  Schiitz  assigns  an  earlier 
date  to  this  event,  because  in  the  letter  Quintus  wrote  expressing  his  jof 
upon  it  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  separated  from  his  brother, 
on  which  account  Schiitz  imagines  it  to  have  been  written  during  the  tiae 
that  he  was  acting  as  Csesar's  legate  in  Gaul,  perhaps  in  the  year  700. 
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the  harbour^  and  husband  and  wife  rejoined  each  other  in 

thp  "Forum  ^  '  ^'PP  283,3.; 

iiie  J  urum.  292, 1.;  293, 2. 

Cicero  now  trod  the  soil  of  Italy  as  Imperator;  and,^"xiv.5V; 
accompanied  by  his  lictors  with  their  fasces  wreathed  in ''''*■ 
laurels^  aspired  to  enter  Home  in  triumph. 

This  was  an  honour  eagerly  coveted  by  every  Roman 
who  conceived  himself  qualified  to  play  a  part  in  the 
mighty  Republic,  when  he  returned  from  the  administra- 
tion of  a  province.     It  was  the  surest  passport  to  power 
and  favour,  displayed  as  it  was  before  the  eyes  of  a  sym- 
pathizing and  all-powerful  populace.    Cicero  was  the  more 
entitled  to  expect  it,  as  it  had  been  accorded  to  Lentulus, 
formerly  a  governor  of  Cilicia,  for  achievements  exactly 
similar  to  his  own  ^ ;  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Appius  *  kp-  250, 3. 
was  also  secure  of  obtaining  it.*     We  have  seen  in  what 
terms  Cicero  wrote  to  Cato,  early  in  the  year,  when  he 
was  soliciting  a  supplication.     Probably,  he  regarded  this 
honour  as  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  and  such  Cato 
seems  to  have  considered  it.^     On  this  occasion,  however,'  j?p.266. 
his   friends   in   Rome  anticipated  the  expression  of  his 
wishes.*     After  Cicero's  arrival  at  Athens,  when  the  ac-*^p.263. 
counts   which  he  received  from   Rome  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  open  rupture  between  Caesar  and  Pompeius 
became  daily  more  alarming,  causing  him  to  look  forward 
with  the  greatest  apprehension  to  the  1  st  of  January,  the 
solicitation  for  a  triumph  appeared  to  offer  him  a  conve* 
nient  excuse  for  absenting  himself  from  Rome  and  the 
Senate  on  that  critical  day.^     Although  in  his  heart  he »  Ep.  284. 2, ; 
had  decided  for  Pompeius,  he  feared  having  to  declare 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Csesar  first  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
contests  with  the  savage  Cilicians.  Suet.  Jul,  3.  Tacitus  mentions  a 
certain  Sulpicius  Quirinius  who,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  received  th© 
insignia  of  a  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  the  castles  of  the  Homonadenses, 
wild  mountaineers  in  Cilicia.  {Ann,  iil  48.) 
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himself  openly,  and  give  his  vote  against  Caesar^  and  it 
was  probably  this  dread  which  caused  him  to  loiter  over 
the  latter  part  of  the  journey  he  had  begun  in  so  much 
haste. 

In  a  letter  to  Atticus  from  Brundisium^  he  says :  "  I 
had  no  ambition  to  obtain  a  triumph  before  those  impu- 
dent letters  of  Bibulus  were  written  and  followed  by  so 
splendid  a  supplication.*  Had  he  really  achieved  the 
deeds  he  wrote  of,  I  should  rejoice  in  his  honours,  and  seek 
to  promote  them ;  but  that  they  should  be  conferred  on  a 
man,  who,  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  never  set  foot  outside  his  door, — and  denied  to 
me,  in  whose  army  he  placed  all  his  hopes  of  his  own, — 
this  would  be  a  disgrace  to  us, — to  us^  I  say,  including  you. 
For  this  reason,  I  shall  try  every  means,  and  shall,  I  hope, 
ijp.  293, 5.  succeed  in  gaining  my  desire."  ^  It  was  not  the  distinction 
conferred  on  Bibulus  alone  that  stimulated  Cicero;  be 
would  have  considered  himself  degraded  also  by  the  side 
of  Lentulus  and  Appius  had  he  not  permitted  himself  to 
sue  for  a  triumph. 

These  expressions  betray  a  susceptible  and  irritable  tem- 
perament, but  they  hardly  justify  the  severe  condemnation 
some  writers  have  passed  upon  him ;  whilst  the  passionate 
tone  of  the  passage  just  quoted,  which  is  apparent  also  in 
that  immediately  following,  testifies  at  least  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  feelings.  His  wish  to  enter  Kome  in  triumph 
was  met  by  Pompeius,  whose  policy  it  was,  by  supporting 
the  leading  Optimates,  to  bind  them  more  closely  to  his 
own  interests.!     But  Cicero's  anxiety  on  this  point  soon 

*  This  was  a  supplication  of  twenty  days,  granted  by  the  Senate  at  the 
instigation  of  Cato.  [Such  honours  were  of  course  generally  conferred  or 
withheld  from  motives  of  policy.  Bibulus,  as  well  as  Appius  and  Lentulni^ 
was  a  warm  partizan  of  the  Senate.] 

t  Ep,  295,  2.  {Att.  vii.  4.)  \_Pompeium  vidi  iv.  Id,  Decembres,  Fuaat 
una  duos  horas  fortasse.    Magna  Icetitia  mihi  visus  est  (iffici  meo  adventi: 
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came  to  an  end,  and  after  his  Interview  with  Pompeius 
we  find  him  distinctly  declaring  his  indifference  with 
regard  to  a  triumph.^  »  Ep,^8,5. 

The  dangers  which  now  threatened  the  State  might 
indeed  well  have  extinguished  all  aspirations  after  its 
highest  honours,  even  in  a  more  ambitious  man.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  the  agitations  with  which  the  new  year 
opened  in  the  Senate,  several  voices  demanded  a  triumph 
for  Cicero^,  and  the  Consul  Lentulus  promised  that  he^^^p-^oi.s. 

'  ^  *  (Dw.  xvi.  11.) 

would  himself  propose  it,  as  soon  as  the  more  urgent 
business  of  the  State  should  have  been  despatched.  Cicero, 
after  informing  Tiro  of  this,  adds :  "  For  myself,  I  show 
no  eagerness  for  anything,  and  my  influence  is  so  much 
the  greater." 

To  preserve  this  influence  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  now  that  he  was  once  more  in  Italy,  was  his  chief 
anxiety.  The  year  705  was  rapidly  approaching.  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  about 
to  assume  the  Consulate,  and  soon  the  Senate  would  have 
to  decide  on  Caesar's  proposals.  Cicero's  embarrassment 
is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Atticus 
during  his  journey,  and  before  his  arrival  at  the  gates. 
We  will  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  those  written  from 
Athens.  "  I  conjure  you  by  my  fortunes,  by  all  the  love 
you  bear  me,  by  your  uniform  prudence,  to  consider  the 
situation  I  am  placed  in.     I  foresee  such  a  struggle  in 

de  triumpho  hortarif  suscipere  partes  suas;  monere  ne  ante  in  Senatum  ac' 
cederem  quam  rem  confecissenif  ne  dicendis  sententiis  aliquem  tribunam  (A^. 
alienarem.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  we  find  Pompeius  proposing 
to  send  Cicero  with  the  imperium  into  Sicily,  much  to  his  mortification,  and 
allowing  the  question  of  the  triumph  to  drop.  It  is  probable  that  Appius 
and  others  were  jealous  of  Cicero's  obtaining  the  honour,  and  exerted  their 
influence  against  him.  It  may  be  suspected,  also,  that  the  advice  given  him 
not  to  enter  the  Senate  was  meant  to  obviate  the  moderate  counsels  ho 
would  doubtless  have  given  in  the  impending  «ri8is.] 

N  6 
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reserve  for  us,  as  we  have  never  yet  had  to  undergo, 
unless  the  Deity,  who  relieved  me  more  effectually  than  I 
dared  hope  in  the  Parthian  war,  now  extend  his  succour 
to  the  Republic.  But  this  misfortune  touches  me  in  com- 
mon with  all,  nor  is  this  what  I  would  commend  to  your 
consideration,  but  rather  the  problem  which  I  individually 
have  to  solve.  You  see  how,  in  accordance  with  your 
advice,  I  connected  myself  with  both  chiefs:  with  one 
because  he  deserved  so  much  from  me;  with  the  other 
because  he  was  so  powerful.  By  the  friendly  devotion  I 
manifested  to  their  interests,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
affection  of  each  as  much  as  any  man.  So  close  was  at 
that  time  the  connexion  between  the  two,  that  while  I 
conceived  that  in  allying  myself  with  Pompeius  I  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  anything  against  the  good  of  the 
Republic,  I  did  not  expect  that  in  adhering  to  Caesar  I 
should  be  required  to  fight  against  Pompeius.  At  this 
moment  however,  as  you  point  out  to  me,  and  as  I  can 
myself  discern,  a  mortal  contest  is  impending  between 
them.  Both  reckon  me  among  their  adherents,  unless  in- 
deed one  of  them  only  feigns  to  do  so :  for  Pompeius  does 
not  hesitate  to  believe,  what  is  the  truth,  that  I  entirely 
approve  of  his  present  sentiments  towards  the  Republic. 
I  received  letters  from  each  of  them  at  the  same  time 

awTJii^  ^^^*  ■"■  S^*  yours  ^  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  value 
*•>  my  adherence  above  everything.     Now  what  am  I  to  do? 

I  speak  not  with  reference  to  the  final  result  (for  if  the 
affair  is  to  be  decided  by  arms,  I  would  choose  to  be 
conquered  with  Pompeius,  rather  than  to  conquer  with 
Caesar),  but  of  the  question  which  will  be  in  agitation 
when  I  arrive  *,  whether  Caesar's  claim  of  absence  is  to 
be  respected,  or  whether  he  shall  be  required  to  dismiss 

*  Cicero  expected,  at  that  time,  to  reach  the  termination  of  his  journey 
yet  earlier.  • 
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his  army?*  When  I  hear  the  words,  *  Speak,  Marcus 
TuUius,'  what  shall  I  say  ?  *  Wait,  I  beseech  you,  till  I 
have  consulted  with  Atticus.'  There  is  no  room  for  com- 
promise. Shall  I  speak  against  Caesar  ?  Where  then  are 
all  my  solemn  promises?  For  this  claim  of  absence  I 
supported  at  his  own  request.  At  his  request  do  I  say  ? 
At  that  of  our  Cnaeus  also,  preferred  to  me  in  that  glorious 
third  Consulate  of  his.  Shall  I  now  be  of  a  different  opi- 
nion ?     I  fear  not  Pompeius  alone,  but  — 

Tp&aSf  Kol  TpcodBas : 
IlovXvSdfjLa^  /wv  irp&Tos  skeYXjELTjv  KaraOrjasi,^ 

Whom  do  I  mean  ?  You,  yourself,  the  panegyrist  of  my 
actions  and  of  my  writings."  ^  i  Ep.  284, 2. 

On  the  6th  December  Cicero  reached  Herculanum  ^  t  ^p.  2^,  1. 
whence  he  repaired  to  the  Trebulan  villa  of  his  friend 
Pontius  Aquila.  On  the  10th  he  had  an  interview  with 
Pompeius,  who  had  undertaken  a  journey  through  the 
south  of  Italy,  hoping  by  his  absence  from  Kome  at  that 
juncture  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  being  implicated  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Senate.  He  incurred  the  blame 
of  many  of  the  knights  and  senators  for  this  conduct  ^, » j?p.  2%,  4. 
which,  however,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  wish  to  save 
appearances  which  he  continually  manifested.  Meanwhile 
the  opponents  of  Cassar  still  looked  to  him  for  counte- 
nance, and  he  in  reality  directed  all  their  machinations. 
Cicero  had  an  interview  with  him  for  two  hours.  Pom- 
peius, who  was  evidently  anxious  to  secure  his  adherence, 

*  In  the  last  letter  Cicero  received  in  Asia  from  Cselins,  he  says: 
'*  Pompeius  is  firmlj  determined  that  Caesar  shall  not  become  Consul, 
unless  he  gives  up  his  army  and  provinces ;  Ceesar,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
convinced  that  he  is  lost  if  he  does  not  retain  his  army."  Ep,  280,  2« 
QDiv,  viii.  14.),  written  in  September. 

f  Iliad,  vi  442.;  xxiL  105.  *^ 
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manifested  the  most  friendly  disposition  towards  him, 
expressed  great  joy  at  his  return^  and  advised  him  to  sue 
for  a  triumph,  promising  to  use  every  effort  himself  to 
promote  his  success.  A  war  with  Csesar  he  seemed  to 
I  £p.2?5.2.  look  upon  as  inevitable  after  what  had  recently  occurred.* 

(AU.  TU.  4.)  *^    ^  i-v  •  1. 

Cicero's  irresolution  was  now  at  an  end.     Obeying  the 

dictates  of  his  nature,  he  determined  to  espouse  the  cause 

of  the  Republic,  or  rather  of  the  Senate  and  Optimates. 

The  letter  he  wrote  to  Atticus  from  the  Trebulanum, 

shortly  before  his  interview  with  Fompeius,  is  very  re- 

« Ep.  294.     markable.^     It  proves  that,  as  Cicero  plainly  perceived, 

the  strife  between  the  two  generals  was  only  for  supreme 

power.     But  yet,  though  he  still  endeavoured  to  preserve 

Caesar's  good  will,  he  could  hardly  avoid  espousing  the 

interests  of  Fompeius,  inasmuch*  as  the  Senate  and  the 

Optimates  were  ranged  on  his  side.     Besides  this^  he  had 

latterly  conceived  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  character  of 

^Epp.  199, 1.}  Fompeius  ^  and  the  feelings  of  friendship  and  devotion  he 

I.;  264,2.;'   had  for  many  years  cherished  for  him,  now  spoke  loudly 

10  u  -'y/    ^^  ^^®  behalf.     "  What  then  will  you  do?  do  you  ask?" 

▼M)         be  says  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  written  some  time  later:  "I 

will   do,   even   as   the   cattle   do,   who,   when   they  are 

scattered,  follow  their  own  kind.     As  the  ox  follows  his 

herd,  so  will  I  follow  the  Optimates,  or  those  who  are 

*  Ep.m,  5.  called  by  that  name,  even  if  they  run  wild."  * 

Gloomy  indeed  must  have  been  the  thoughts  which 
occupied  him  when  he  could  write  in  such  a  strain !  But 
still  more  melancholy  are  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  party  for  which  he  had  declared  himself,  in  the  same 
letter  (of  the  20th  December) :  "  You  say  that  I  am  the 
object  of  vast  expectations,  and  that  none  of  the  weD* 
disposed,  or  of  the  not  ill-disposed,  have  any  doubt  of  my 
sentiments  and  opinions.  I  do  not  understand  whom  yoa  | 
mean  by  the  well-disposed,  for  I  know  of  none  myself* 


( J«.  vii.  7.) 
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at  least  of  no  such  class.  Can  the  Senate  be  said  to  be 
well-disposed,  through  whose  means  the  provinces  remain 
without  governors  ?  *  Or  the  Publicans,  who  have  never 
been  constant  to  any  one  except  now  to  Cassar  ?  Or  the 
Usurers  ?  Or  the  husbandmen,  who  are  actuated  solely  by 
their  desire  for  peace  ?  Unless,  indeed,  you  imagine  that 
they  dread  a  king,  who  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  have 
never  yet  shrank  from  one." 

For  the  rest,  he  for  his  part  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  peace,  for  he  plainly  foresaw  on  whose  side 
victory  would  declare  itself  in  the  impending  conflict,  and 
trembled  for  the  consequences.  Kather  indeed  than  stake 
everything  on  the  chances  of  war,  he  would  have  acceded 
to   the   demands  of  Csesar,   extravagant  as  he  deemed 

them.^  »JE^pp.2M,2.; 

From  the  Trebulanum,  Cicero  went  to  his  villa  nearH«-y«;3.'6. 

-_  .  ^O;  Veil. 

Formiae^  intending  to  proceed  on  the  last  day  of  De-^a'**-^- 
cember  to  Terracina,  and  thence  to  the  Alban  villa  of(^<rvii.6.) 
Pompeius.     He  hoped  to  reach  the  gates  of  Rome  on  the 
3rd  January,  his  birth-day^,  but  was  delayed  till  the  4th. '.^^/»-^^*- 
He  had  another  conversation  with  Pompeius,  who  over- 
took him  at  Lavemlum  on  the  27th,  and  they  proceeded 
to  Formiae  in  company.     Their  discourse  turned  chiefly 
upon  a  speech  which   the   Tribune    M.    Antonius  had 
I  delivered  on  the  23rd,  in  which  he  had  violently  attacked 
the  whole  public  career  of  Pompeius-f     Cicero  perceived 
that  his  companion  dreaded,  above   everything,  Cassar's 

*  When  the  Senate  was  deliberatmg  on  the  question  of  superseding  the 
IpOTemors  in  the  provinces,  and  Curio  protested  against  it,  the  Consul 
IL  Marcellus  endeavoured  to  take  measures  against  his  intercession,  but 
Was  OTerruled  by  a  majority  of  voices.  This  was  in  Caesar's  favour.  Ep, 
J72,  2.  (Z>w.  viu.  13.) 

t  Possibly  this  speech  may  have  served  as  the  model  for  Cicero's  second 
Hdlippic 
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gaining  the  Consulate  a  second  time  * ;  and  that  he  felt 
confident  that  he  could  easily  get  rid  of  him,  if  he  were 
treated  as  an  enemy.  His  words  seem  to  have  inspired 
Cicero  with  courage,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  once 

\^'  ^*     ™^^®  listening  to  the  great  general  of  former  times.^ 

On  the  4th  January  he  arrived  before  the  walls  of 

\d£1  xvi!  ^*  Kome.^     At  length  he  had  reached  the  place  where  for 

"•^  twenty  months   he   had   so   constantly  and  passionately 

longed  to  be ;  where  alone,  as  he  imagined,  he  could  live 

\SP'V^ih  and  breathe.^     In  what  condition  did  he  find  the  city? 

{Duf.  ii.  15.)  ^  ^  •' 

And  what  were  his  own  feelings  now  that  he  stood  before 
its  gates  ?  Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  that  when  a 
man  has  attained  the  object  of  his  ardent  desire,  it  gene- 
rally proves  but  an  empty  bubble,  or  something  even  worse. 
We  have  seen  what  grief  and  anxiety  Cicero  had  been 
suffering  for  months  past,  though  he  could  sometimes  re- 
cover courage  when  he  remembered  the  tutelary  Goddess 
*  Ep.  294, 2.  of  the  city,  the  protectress  also  of  his  own  fortunes  * :  but    ^ 

(AtL  vii.  3.)  .  .  ,  .  , 

what  now  weighed  most  heavily  upon  him  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  much  of  the  blame  he  imputed  to  the 
rulers  of  the  State,  attached  also  to  himself  for  having 
assisted  in  making  Cdssar  so  powerful  f ;  and  thus  he  was 
denied  even  the  miserable  consolation  of  accusing  fortune.} 

*  Tum^  {in  priore  consvlatu)  plus  valuit  qttam  iota  respublica.    JEp.  900. 
{AtL  vii.  9. ) 

f  **K  the  Kepublic  is  to  be  defended,  why  was  it  not  defended  when 
Caesar  was  Consul  ?    .    .    .     Why  was  his  imperivm  prolonged,  and  in 
such  a  manner  ?    Why  was  there  such  a  struggle  for  it,  that  ten  Tribones 
brought  forward  the  proposal  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  sue  for  tliff    \ 
Consulship  while  absent."    Ep,  294,  3.  '1 

X  [Caesar  had  tried  to  ensnare  Cicero  among  others  by  a  loan  of  moMjf  F 
for  Cicero  himself,  after  the  dilapidation  of  his  fortune  by   Clodins,  wH  j 
reduced  to  pecuniary  difficulties.     The  patriot  was  too  honest  to  surrender  ' 
his  political  principles  to  his  necessities ;  nevertheless,  there  is  sometbinf  \ 
ludicrous  in  his  complaint  to  his  faithful  Atticus,  that  he  must  sacrifice  tbB 
funds  he  had  reserved  for  the  expenses  of  his  triumph  to  the  repayment  of 
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"  I  torment  myself  day  and  night,"  he  says,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  letter  before  his  arrival. 

His  reception  was  as  warm  and  honourable  as  he  could 
have  desired;  but  his  attempts  to  mediate  between  the 
contending  parties  were  utterly  fruitless  S  for  various  were  ^fw».  301,2.; 
the  conflicting  interests  which    stood  in  the  way.     The  ^vi.  11, 12.) 
Consul  Marcellus  was  a  determined  aristocrat ;  whilst  hia 
colleague  Lentulus,  who  was  dependent  on  his  creditors, 
looked  forward  to  a  civil  war  in  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  second  Sulla.     He  urged  the  strongest  measures,  dis- 
regarding all  the  proposals  of  the  more  moderate  party, 
and  threatening,  should  he  be  opposed,  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  betake  himself  to  Caesar,  who 
would  gladly  receive  him.^     Scipio,  the  father-in-law  of  ^.c»s.^cff. 
Pompeius,  hoped  amidst  these  civil  broils  to  escape  from  a 
trial  which  menaced  him.     Cato  regarded  Caesar  as  even 
a  worse  foe  to  liberty  than   Pompeius.      None  heeded 
Cicero's  recommendations  of  peace  and  concession.^    Itjpiut.  g©*.: 
was  now  carried  by  vote  in  the  Senate,  that  Caesar,  against  g'^^j^^- 
whom   Cato   and   Scipio   declaimed   the  most  violently, '^'^ 
Bhould  lay  down  his  arms  immediately,  or  be  declared  a 
public  enemy.     L.  Domitius  was  named  his  successor  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and   appointed   to  command   an  army ;. 
while  the  Consul,  Praetors,  Tribunes  and  Consulars  were 
charged  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Republic.     These 
decrees  were  passed  on  the  6th  January.^     Pompeius  took-*  caes.  Beu. 
Jart  in   all   these  transactions,   principally  through   the 
jmedium  of  Scipio;  and  the  Tribunes  Antonius  and  Cassius, 
'&iding  their  protests  disregarded,  hastened  secretly  and  in 
disguise   to   Caesar's   camp,   accompanied  by  Curio  and 

te  debt  to  the  enemy  of  his  conntry.  Mihi  autem  iUvd  mohstissimum  est^ 
pud  solvendi  sunt  nummi  Cccsari  et  instrumentum  triumphi  eo  conferendum. 
£if  emm  &fiop<pov  aarrnroKiTfvofihou  xp^<ie<f>€i\erri5  esse,    Ep.  299.  (^Att.  vii. 

1)1 
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M.  CaeliuSy  who  had  likewise  declared  for  him  in  the 
'.PV*?*"-    interval* 

Xll.  1—41.; 

S!'i^*fi.-  Here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  posture 
cSJuTif^^*  of  affairs,  and  the  aspect  they  presented  to  Cicero.  We 
have  already  seen  that  he  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  Common- 
wealth as  it  then  existed,  and  was  fully  aware  that  Pom- 
peius  aimed  at  supreme  dominion,  whilst  he  could  not  fail 
to  perceive  the  miserable  condition  to  which  his  govern- 
ment had  reduced  the  State.  On  the  other  hand  he  saw, 
that  amid  the  baseness  and  selfishness  of  the  so-called 
Optimates,  and  the  utter  nullity  of  what  was  once  the 
people,  the  Republic  could  maintain  itself  no  longer; 
whereas  under  Pompeius  it  seemed  yet  possible  to  pre- 
serve at  least  its  outward  semblance.  Full,  moreover,  of 
aristocratic  prejudices,  he  saw  in  Caesar  the  destroyer 
of  time-hallowed  institutions,  and  failed  to  discern  in  him 
« Ep.  800.;  the  creator  of  a  new  order  of  things  ^ ;  while  he  regarded 
^«^H-  rt  his  followers  as  a  set  of  upstarts,  strangers  to  the  ancient 
decorum.  *^  A  new  system  produces  new  men."  He  felt 
the  truth  of  this  axiom ;  and  from  the  high  rank  which 
his  unceasing  exertions  had  gained  for  him  amongst  the 
Optimates,  looked  down  with  abhorrence  on  these  *^  new 
men,"  to  whom  all  his  feelings  were  so  much  opposed, 
while  he  affected  to  believe  that  the  crowd  which  flocked 
to  Caesar's  standard  was  composed  exclusively  of  "  volup- 
tuous youths,"  "  a  good-for-nothing  populace,"  and  ^'  in- 
solent Tribunes."  *  The  horror  with  which  he  resrarded 
them  is  conveyed  in  the  description  he  wrote  of  them, 
when  he  beheld  them  assembled  around  their  victorious 

» Ep.  359.      leader.^ 
(Att.  ix.  18.);  ^*^**"*^'^* 

(SUy'vm  ^**      He  had  soon  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  led  astray 
14.)  • 

*  Caesar  could  not  afford  to  be  very  particular  in  his  choice,  and  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  characters  of  this  description  in  his  camp.  And  after 
all  what  was  the  character  of  many  of  his  opponents  ? 
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by  his  imagination,  which  caused  him  to  regard  CaBsar, 
once ,  the  object  of  his  adoration,  as  a  second  Cinna  or 
Sulla,  if  not  an  actual  Phalaris.*    He  had  doubted  whether  ^jRp.»8, 5.; 

■^  306.;  317.} 

he  should  not  be  called  a  Hannibal  rather  than  a  Roman  [^/aoo""  ^' 
Imperator^,  and  would  not  allow  in  his  character  even  a^  Ep.  soi.i. 
shadow  of  goodness.*  But  in  a  short  time  he  had  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  this  very  Caesar,  and  in  his  own 
person  to  experience  his  clemency,  and  had  then  to  confess, 
if  not  utterly  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  virtues  of  a 
great  man  march  hand  in  hand  with  his  wisdom  towards 
the  goal  which  fate  and  his  own  will  have  set  before  him. 
There  was  nothing,  indeed,  of  Sulla  or  of  Cinna  in  Caesar's 
composition;  he  desired  to  rule,  and  nature  had  formed 
him  for  a  ruler.  In  his  road  to  sole  dominion,  for  which 
Kome  was  then  ripe,  and  which  alone  could  save  her, — for 
without  it  she  could  no  longer  exist, —  many  ancient  forms 
must  of  necessity  be  trampled  on,  many  ancient  rights 
must  be  violated.     His  motto  was  :  — 

**  Si  violandum  est  jus,  regnandi  gratia 
Violandam  est ;  aliis  rebus  pietatem  colas."  f 

We  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  liberty  of  judging 
such  a  man,  but  let  him  who  would  adopt  his  maxims  first 
line  whether  he  be  himself  a  Caesar.  J     Timoleon  is 


•  When  Caesar  had  crossed  the  Eubicon,  Cicero  wrote  to  Atticus :  O 
htminem  amentem  et  miserum,  qui  ne  umbram  quidem  rov  koXov  videriti 
£p.  304.  In  another  letter  he  says  of  him:  Ne  simulare  quidem  poterii 
fiadquam  voXtrucas.    Ep,  307,  6.  (Att  vii.  13.) 

f  The  words  of  Etcocles  in  the  Phaenissse  of  Euripides,  534r,  535.: 

Efirep  yh^  aSiKeiv  xp^i  rvpavulBos  vipi 

finet.  Jtt/.  30.;  Cic.  deOff.m,  21. 

:{  In  his  speech  against  Yatinius  Cicero  asks  him:  Si  jam  violentior  aliqua 
t»  re  CcBsar  /uisset,  si  eum  magnitudo  contentioniSf  studium  gloria^  prcestans 
exceUeru  nobUitas  aliquo  impulisset,  quod  in  illo  viro  et  turn  -^erendum 
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perhaps  without  a  counterpart  in  history,  but  even  he 
stands  at  a  vast  distance  from  Csesar  in  respect  of  intel- 
lectual greatness. 

And  what  was  Pompeius  in  comparison  with  him  ?    "  He 

betrays  the  utmost  timidity  and  perturbation  of  mind," 

I  fP'^'  ^'  Cicero  writes  of  him  to  his  friend  on  the  20th  of  January.* 

iAU.  Tii.  13.)  111.  1 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  him  that  Caesar  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon  and  was  advancing  rapidly  through  Picenum, 
he  hastened  to  leave  Rome,  in  order  to  escape  the  tu- 
multuary concourse  of  the  citizens  about  him,  and  reach 
his  two  legions  in  the  south  of  Italy,  which  constituted  his 
only  hope  for  the  moment;  whilst  Favonius  sneeringly 
observed,  it  was  time  for  him  now  to  stamp  upon  the 
a  Appian,  ground.^  Ciccro  was  wrong  in  blaming  him  ibr  abandoning 
37.  Rome  at  this  juncture"*;  tor  be  was  not  m  a  position  to 

304/2!*; ^3^".\  maintain  the  city:  his  real  fault  consisted  in  not  having 
▼ii/io,  11'.;    prepared  himself  in  time  to  encounter  such  an  adversary 
as  Caesar,  who,  on  his  part,  could  venture  to  commence 
hostilities  with   a  single  legion,  in  the  conviction   that 
soldiers  would  join  him  at  every  step,  and  that  the  troops 
he  had  left  beyond  the  Alps  would  follow  him  with  the 
celerity  he  had  himself  taught  them.*     Meanwhile  Len- 
tulus,  in  too  great  consternation  to  execute  the  orders  of 
Pompeius,  and  carry  off  the  public  treasure  and  offerings 
in  the  temples,  fled  the  day  after  his  chief,  and  neglected 
^  pas- ^^«.   even  to  lock  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  treasury.*     He 
was  followed  by  the  other  Consul,  and  most  of  the  au- 
thorities.    Pompeius  had  declared  that  he  would  regard  as 
» Dio  Cass,   enemies  any  that  remained  in  Rome  ^ :  he  required  the 

xll.  6.;  Ap-  "^  ^ 

pian,  Bell, 

Civ,  iL  37.       esset,  et  maximis  rebus,  quas  postea  gessit  ohliterandum :  id  tu  tibi,  furcxfer, 

sumes  et  Vatinii  latronis  ac  sacrilegi  vox  audietur,  hoc  postulantis,  ut  idem 

sibi  concedatur  quod  Ccesari  ? 

*  The  twelfth  legion  overtook  him  after  he  had  taken  Cingulum  (Cses. 

JBelL  Civ,  i.  12.).    Many  soldiers  had  joined  him  before  this,  and  he  had 

levied  recruits  in  all  directions. 
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magistrates  and  the  Senate  to  join  him  in  Campania.  In 
the  present  posture  of  affairs  he  was  regarded  as  a  Dictator. 
No  attempt  was  made  at  enlistment  in  the  city ;  the  mo- 
ment for  action  was  lost ;  nothing  appeared  safe  this  side 
of  Capua.  **  The  abandonment  of  the  city  by  her  magis- 
trates, above  all  the  flight  of  Pompeius,"  writes  Cicero 

to  Atticus,  "has  made  an  amazing  impression  on  men's 

mindfl  "  1  » -Ep.  802. 2. 

™i"^S'  iAtt.  vu.  n.) 

Immediately  after  this,  he  quitted  his  own  residence  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city*,  and  proceeded  to  Cam- 
pania.    Pompeius  had  committed  to  him  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Campanian  coast  \  where  he  was  charged  to « Epp.  aoi,  4.; 
levy  troops,  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  region,  vn/ir.i  Dti. 
and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Pompeians  gene- 
rally.   The  Consul  Lentulus  and  other  leading  personages 
met  him  at  Formiae.     All  were  alike  in  alarm  and  per- 
plexity.^    His  own  anxiety  increased  daily.     "  Shall  I,"  (^frvi?.'i2.) 
he  writes  from  hence  to  Atticus,  ^^  embrace  without  re- 
serve the  cause  of  Pompeius  ?     I  am  not  alarmed  by  the 
danger,  but  I  am  distracted  with  grief.     Everything  has 
been  done  so  inconsiderately,  and  so  entirely  against  my 
advice!"*     He  had,  besides,  begun  to  suspect  that  ^om-^f^j^-^^^-^^. 
peius  was  meditating  a  flight  beyond  the  sea,  and  his 
distress  was  further  augmented  by  his  fears  for  the  females 
of  his  family,  who  had  remained  in  the  city.     What  treat- 
ment  might  they   expect   from   Caesar  ?       How    would 
Pompeius  interpret  his  conduct  in  leaving  them  there  ?  "  ^   3if Ti>S^'' 

Pompeius  was  now  traversing  Apulia  and  the  adjacent  J2!)"''  *'^' 
districts  with  a  show  of  activity,  but  in  reality  undecided 
Iiow  to  act.     His  hopes  rested  solely  on  the  two  legions  at 

*  On  Jan.  19th,  according  to  the  date  assigned  to  Up,  303.  This  letter 
was  written  either  on  his  journey  from  Home,  or  immediately  before  his 
departure  from  the  city.  In  the  next  letter,  of  the  21st  Jan.,  we  read  that 
Caasar  was  ali^eady  besieging  Ancona.  Atticus  informed  Cicero  of  this 
from  Bomo. 
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Capua;  for  the  new  levies  were  pressed  unwillingly  into 

the  service,  and  showed  no  readiness  to  fight  against  Caesar's 

»  Epp,m.\  veterans.^     Cicero  derived  some  encouragement  from  the 

307.;  308.  ^  ^^ 

iHw)^'  ^^'  desertion  of  Labienus,  one  of  Caesar's  ablest  lieutenants  ^ : 
«  Epp.  304.;  but  what  was  the  good  of  this  desertion,  since  he  in  whose 

807."  308,  ^ 

(^«-/"i!;  favour  it  was  made  could  make  no  use  of  it,  at  least  in 

13,  U.);  Dio  ' 

ca«».xa4.  Italy?  A  gleam  of  hope  presented  itself  to  Pompeius, 
when  Lucius  Caesar,  a  relative  of  the  Imperator,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  to  persuade  him  to  peaceful  measures, 
returned  with  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he  was  willing 
to  cease  from  hostilities,  if  Pompeius,  on  his  part,  would 
retire  to  his  province,  and  restore  entire  freedom  to  the 
Eepublic.  Cicero  saw  the  ambassador  at  Mintumae,  on 
the  25  th  of  January,  and  sneered  at  his  insignificance, 
whilst  the  terms  offered  by  Caesar  appeared  to  him  in- 

s  Ep.307,6.  tolerable.^ 

wf  fs^ic"*       Pompeius,  encouraged  by  the  acquisition  of  LabiennS} 

Div.xvi.i2.  returned  the  following  answer  in  the  presence  of  the 
Consuls  at  Teanum :  —  "  Caesar's  terms  shall  be  granted, 
on  condition  that  he  retreats  beyond  the  Rubicon  and 
relinquishes  all  the  cities  he  has  taken :  when  this  has  been 
done  we  will  return  to  the  city,  and   leave  all  further 

*  Ep.  308. 1,  negotiations  in'the  hands  of  the  Senate  *  ;  but  until  Caestf 

gives  security  for  the  performance  of  these  terms,  Pompeius 

*  Cm. Bell,  and  the  Consuls  will  not  suspend  the  levy  of  troops."* 

Caesar  was  incensed  at  the  conditions  required  of  him,  nor 
was  it  likely  he  would  consent  to  disband  his  army,  while  ; 
his  adversary  continued  to  augment  his  own.  The  nego- : 
tiation  proved  fruitless,  and  Curio  laughed  at  the  whole 
« Ep,  816.  affair.^  It  seems  probable  that  Caesar  himself  was  not  ill  \ 
earnest  in  the  proposals  he  made,  or  that  at  any  rate  MJ 
did  not  wish  them  to  be  accepted.  But  the  fact  of  hil  j 
having  proposed  terms  of  accommodation  placed  him  in  i 
advantageous  position,  and  enabled  him  to  appear  innocent 
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3f  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  which  was  soon  to  be  shed. 
After  despatching  his  proposals,  which  were  equitable  in 
themselves,  he  continued  to  display  the  same  activity  in 
his  movements.  "  Out  upon  the  accursed  robber !"  Cicero 
exclaims ;  "  shame  upon  the  Republic !  whose  disasters 
can  scarcely  be  repaired  by  any  amount  of  future  tran- 
quillity." *  1  \  Ep,  318  2. 

No  dependence  could  be  placed  either  on  the  Consuls. 
They  had  appointed  Cicero  to  meet  them  at  Capua  on  the 
5th  of  February.  He  had  gone  there  before  this,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  to  expedite  the  levy  of  troops,  and  had 
found  the  Campanian  colonists  little  disposed  to  take  part 
against  Caesar,  to  whom  they  owed  their  estates.^  But "  jE>v.  808,  i.; 
now,  in  obedience  to  the  Consuls,  he  hastened  thither  (^'?j**- >*• 

'  '  lb,  17.) 

*  Caesar's  account  of  this  negotiation  does  not  quite  hannonize  with 
Cicero's.  (Cses.  Bell,  Civ.  i  6 — 14.)  According  to  the  former  L.  Csesar 
and  the  Praetor  Koscius  met  him  at  Ariminum  (c.  viii),  bearing  proposals 
finom  Fompeins  (^privaH  officii  mandatd)  of  a  nature  he  could  not  accept; 
and  he  sent  them  back  to  Pompeius,  with  his  own  terms.  The  envoys 
found  Pompeius  at  Capua  (c.  x.),  not  at  Teannm,  as  Cicero  relates.  And 
the  nnfayourable  answer  he  returned  was  received  by  Cscsar  at  Ariminum, 
niieare  he  still  was  (c.  xi.),  who  then  first  proceeded  to  occupy  Ancona  and 
Piaaamm,  and  to  advance  himself  upon  Auximum  (c.  xii.).  After  his 
luccesses  there,  Pompeius  and  the  Consuls  fled  from  Home  (c.  xiv.);  which 
would  imply  that  Pompeius  had  returned  there  from  Capua,  after  his  first 
ffigfat  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  which  is  out  of  the 
qoeation.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero,  as  related  in  the  text,  saw  L.  Caesar 
on  hiB  way  to  Pompeius,  at  Mintarnse  on  the  25th  Jan.,  after  the  fiight 
ftmn  the  city;  and  the  siege  of  Ancona  had  commenced  before  the  21st< 
iJEp.  304,  1.)  According  to  this,  Csesar  must  have  left  Ariminum  before 
leeehring  the  answer  of  Pompeius,  whose  interview  with  the  ambassador 
have  taken  place  after  his  fiight  from  Rome.  (Comp.  Dio  Cass.  xli.  6.) 
however,  Cicero's  letters  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  his  accounts  are 
«gnoborated  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  we  must  assume  that  Caesar  has 
gnilty  of  some  inaccuracy  [if  not  wilful  misstatement],  and  by 
the  negotiations  with  Pompeius  in  connexion  with  the  first 
of  Lucius  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  his  departure  from 
^wminnm  did  not  tftke  place  till  after  they  had  been  brought  to  an  un- 
issne. 
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again  from  the  Formian  villa,  where  he  then  waSj  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  and  on  his  arrival  found  neither 
of  them  there.  Late  in  the  evening,  however,  Lentulus 
made  his  appearance ;  but  Cicero  soon  found  that  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  for  either  from  him  or  from  his  colleague. 
The  recruiting  was  everywhere  unsuccessful.  Those  em- 
ployed in  the  service  scarcely  dared  to  show  their  faces; 
for  while  Pompeius  continued  to  wander  up  and  down, 
doing  nothing  to  any  purpose,  Caesar  was  near  at  hand. 
By  the  beginning  of  February  the  whole  of  the  Picenum 

3ifT^«^^vii^^^^®  ^^  ^'®  power* ;  a  fact  known  however  only  to  Cicero, 

ao.ai.)i        to  whom  it  had  been  communicated  by  Dolabella,  then 

with  the  advancing  general.    "  Our  Cnseus  I "  he  exclaims, 

"  who  would  have  believed  it  I  is  completely  overthrown ! 

He  is  totally  without  sense  or  courage  :  he  has  no  troops, 

no  activity:  he  is  ignorant  not  only  of  the  enemy's  force, 

but  of  his  own  also."     The  Consuls  themselves  scoffed  at 

his  commands.    When  he  desired  them  to  return  to  Kome 

and   possess   themselves   of  the  money  in   the  treasury, 

« Ep.  318.     Lentulus  recommended  him  to  go  first  himself  to  Picenum.^ 

Corfinium,  a  city  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  still  held 

out,  under  the  command  of  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 

the  Consul  of  the  year  700,  to  whom  the  province  of  Gaul 

had  been  recently  assigned.     He  had  hoped  that  Pompeius 

3  Ep.  836.     would  loin  him  as  he  had  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  do ' ; 

iAtt.  viii.  12.)  •'  I'll 

and  had  he  done  so  they  might  have  saved  Rome,  and  pre- 
vented Caesar  from  pressing  forward  into  southern  Italy. 
But  Pompeius  dared  not  risk  an  encounter  with  his  rival, 
and  urged  Domitius  to  join  him  with  all  speed  in  the 
south.  Domitius,  however,  still  lingered  at  Corfinium, 
and  still  hoped  to  receive  aid  from  him ;  for  which  obsti- 
nate disobedience  Pompeius  thought  fit  sharply   to  re- 

4  Epp,  336.    primand  him.^ 

^.12)      '     After  wasting  all  this  precious  time  in  Campania  and 
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Apulia,  Pompeiusy  whose  thoughts  were  now  evidently- 
directed  towards  Greece,  proceeded  about  the  end  of 
February  to  Brundisium.  The  failing  state  of  his  health 
must  serve  for  his  excuse.  Cicero  writes:  "  All  our  hopes 
rest  upon  the  health  of  one  man,  who  falls  sick  once 
a-year."  ^  Caesar  could  triumph  even  over  bodily  sufferings.  *  -Ep.aas. 
He  laid  siege  to  Corfinium  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  after  a  week's  resistance  the  place  surrendered  on  the 
22nd.^     The  cohorts  of  Domitius  went  over  to  him  and  ^  ^pp-  326.; 

338.  {AU,  viii. 

gave  up  to  him  their  commander.     All  who  submitted  he^}^>^^.c«». 
treated  with  the  greatest  clemency.^     Then  with  winged  ^  ^• 
speed  he  advanced  to  the  shores  *  of  the  Adriatic  in  quest  (^«.Viii.*i8.) 
of  his  antagonist;  but  he,  hard  pressed,  and  finding  him- (^».\ii. 22.) 
self  hemmed  in  on  the  land  side,  took  ship  in  the  harbour 
of  Brundisium,  and  set  sail  for  Greece.     This  was  on  the 
17th  of  March:  the  next  day  Caesar  entered  the  city.^*JPp.356, 

•'  ''      copy ;  comp. 

Thus  the  great  Pompeius,  flying  before  the  face  of  the3^5-^^(^«.ix. 
man  whom  a  short  time  since  he  had  affected  to  despise, 
abandoned  Italy,  the  theatre  of  his  former  exploits,  never 
again  to  behold  it.     He  probably  already  felt  that  which 
a  later  poet  thus  expresses,  — 

"  Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas ;  sed  multae  urbes  et  pablica  vota 
ViceruDt ;  igitur  Fortuna  ipsius  et  urbis 
Seryatum  victo  caput  abstulit.'** 

During  this  time  Cicero  remained  in  Campania  engaged 
with  the  duties  assigned  him  there.    He  would  not  under- 
take any  oflSce  of  more  importance,  that  there  might  be 
"Sio  obstacle  to  his  efforts  for  obtaining  peace.^     Every- «£)».  310,1. 
t^here  he  met  with  the  greatest  indifference^,  and  out  of  12.) 
Lbeart  as  he  himself  was  with  the  undertaking  of  Pompeius,  iAu'.ynuz.) 
whose  abandonment  of  the  city  he  could  not  cease  re- 

♦  Juvenal,  Sat  x.  283 — ^286.    Lucan  gives  an  admirable  portrait  of  the 
^wo  rirals.  Phars,  i.  129—150. 
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gretting,  harassed  also  by  the  suspicion  that  he  sought  his 
safety  out  of  Italy,  he  performed  his  task  with  lukewarm- 
ness.     He  says  ^himself  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do ;  and  he  let  Caesar  know  that  he  was  residing  quietly 
SftD,  33«i:  on  his  own  estates^  generally  at  Formiss.^ 
12.;  tu.  17.)       It  was  not  only  because  Fompeius  was  destmed  to  be 
the  loser  in  the  struggle,  that  Cicero  was  so  much  injured 
by  his  close  connexion  with  him.     The  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  the  first  false  step  became  now  more  than  ever 
apparent.     So  tenaciously  had  he  clung  to  Fompeius^  that 
he  had  frequently  allowed  his  feeling  for  him  to  overcome 
his  reason  and  discretion ;   but  now  disgusted  with  his 
leader's  blunders,  and  with  the  little  attention  which  his 
advice  had  received,  he  was  seduced  into  practising  deceit 
towards  the  man  whom  he  had  once  so  highly  honoured ; 
for  we  can  give  no  milder  name  to  his  conduct  towards 
Fompeius,  when  we  compare  the  letters  addressed  to  him 
s  Ep.  334,  B.  from  Formise^  with  those  he  wrote  to  Atticus  on  the  same 
11*)  subject.'     While  he  led  Fompeius  to  conclude  that  he 

m^,'^'  was  discharging  his  commission  on  the  coast  of  Campania 
3,3.)^  '  '  with  zeal  and  success,  he  communicated  the  real  state  of 
the  case  to  Atticus,  as  we  have  just  described  it.  Again, 
from  Cicero's  second  letter  to  Fompeius,  in  answer  to  his 
summons  to  join  him  without  delay  at  Brundisium,  the 
latter  could  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  determination 
to  fly  with  him  into  Greece,  with  entire  devotion  to  his 
interests ;  whereas,  from  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
we  discover  that  he  strongly  condemned  this  flight,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  quitting  Italy.  •*  I  was 
deceived,"  he  afterwards  confessed  to  his  friend,  **  by  the 
hope  that  peace  might  yet  be  effected,  and,  if  so,  I  did 
not  choose  that  Caesar  should  be  angry  with  me  after  he 
^p.374.  had  become  reconciled  to  Fompeius."*  And  this  was  all 
the  result  of  his  former  boundless  devotion  to  Fompeius, 
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now  that  his  opinion  of  him  had  suffered  such  a  change. 
*'  The  bad  cause  he  has  never  failed  to  maintain  success- 
fully." We  read  in  another  letter  to  Atticus :  "  In  the 
best  of  causes  he  has  succumbed."  ^  >  sp.  sk. 

iAtt,  Til.  Mb) 

Of  this  good  cause  Cicero  had  more  and  more  despaired ; 
and  when  he  recalled  to  mind  the  whole  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pompeius,  he  could  not  but  observe  how 
it  bad  been  calculated  to  bring  about  the  existing  state 
of  things.    In  one  of  the  letters  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed as  so  contradictory  to  those  addressed  to  Pompeius^ 
he  writes :  "  Our  Pompeius  has  acted  without  either  dis- 
cretion or  courage,  and^  I  may  add,  entirely  in  opposition 
to  my  advice.     Of  his  former  acts  I  do  not  wish  now  to 
speak;   how  he  encouraged  and   supported  Csesar,  and 
placed  arms  in  his  hands  against  the  Republic ;   how  he 
caused  laws  to  be  passed  by  compulsion,  in  express  con- 
tradiction to  the  Auspices;  how  he  added  the  Further 
OfBvl  to  CaBsar's  province,  and   connected  himself  with 
hiiii  by  marriage ;    how,  as  Augur,  he  countenanced,  by 
his  presence,  the  adoption  of  Clodius ;    how  he  testified 
more  anxiety  to  procure  my  recall  to  Rome  than  he  did 
to  retain  me  there ;  how  he  prolonged  the  term  of  Cassar's 
gOTemment,  and  contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  augment 
his  power  during  his  absence ;  or,  finally,  how  the  same 
Pompeius,  who  in  his  third  Consulship  undertook  the 
jreecrvation  of  the  Republic,  suffered  ten  of  the  Tribunes 
io  procure  a  law  allowing  Caesar's  claim  of  absence,  and 
^■ven  sanctioned  it  by  a  decree  of  his  own ;  how,  moreover, 
fte  opposed  the  Consul  Marcellus  when  he  required  Cassar's 
jaeca]].     Passing  over  all  this,  what  could  be  more  dis- 
Mscefiil}  what  more  ill  advised,  than  this  retreat,  or  rather 
-ttSB  shameful  flight  from  the  city?"^    It  is  curious  to* i:p.s26,^ 
Mwerve  in  this  passage  how  his  old  wrongs  recurred  to?°,™p-JP*;?-' 
moB  mind  after  so  long  an  interval,  and  how  completely 

[  o  2 
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he  forgets,  while  detailing  all  these  grievances,  the  active 

.    part  he  himself  had  taken  in  most  of  the  transactions  he 

blames.     He  resented  not  havins:  been  taken  into  counsel 

^J%^\\)^^  the  Pompeians  in  any  of  their  measures  \;  and  this 
feeling,  to  which  was  added  his  indignation  at  the  flight 
from  Borne,  is  plainly  discernible  also  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Pompeius  with  the  express  design  of  removing 

2  Ep.  334.  D.  all  doubts  of  his  devotion.^     The  Imperator  himself  must 

(JW.viii.  11.)  .•11  .         . 

have  divined  what  was  in  his  correspondent's  mind  wheii 
he  read  the  words :  "  I  recollected  that,  in  return  for  the 
important  services  I  had  rendered  the  State,  I  had  been 
made  to  suffer  the  most  wretched  and  cruel  of  punish- 
ments." 

Nevertheless,  his  affection  for  the  man  was  not  extin- 
guished. "  I  was  moved  to  indignation  against  him,"  he 
wrote,  while  Pompeius  was  besieged  by  Caesar  in  Brun- 
disium,  "  when  I  reflected  upon  the  errors  of  the  last  ten 
years  ;  which  period  embraces  the  year  of  my  own  great 
affliction,  from  which,  to  say  the  least,  he  made  no  attempt 
to  shield  me.  Now,  however,  I  have  forgiven  all  that, 
and  allow  myself  only  to  think  of  his  good  deeds  and  the 
dignity  of  his  character.  Like  that  man  in  Homer,  who 
to  the  words  of  his  divine  mother  — 

AvrUa  f^ap  rot,  sirsiTa  ^sff"  '^FiKTopa  ttot/jlos  sTot/juo^y  — 
replied, 

AifTLKa  TeOvauqv,  iirsl  ovk  af?  sfisWov  iralptp 
96-99!'  *^*"'  KTSLVOfjuivo)  sirafivvai  ^  — 

so  say  I,  and  with  how  much  more  reason,  since  Pom- 
peius is  not  only  my  friend,  but  my  patron?     Such  a 

*  Fp.zid.  man  too  as  he  is  I  and  engaged  in  such  a  cause  I"  * 
Cicero's  position  was,  in  fact,  a  melancholy  one  ;  he  hated 
where  he  should  have  admired,  and  loved  where  his  judg- 

8  comp.  Ep.  ment  offered  him  only  an  object  of  compassion.^ 

337.  (Att,yiiU 
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Whilst  Caesar  was  rapidly  advancing  to  Brundiaium, 
Cicero  was  in  a  state  of  intense  uneasiness^  and  undecided 
how  to  act.     Should  he  repair  to  Pompeius  whilst  he  was 
yet  in  Italy  ?     In  obedience  to  a  summons  from  him  he 
had  already  set  out  to  join  him,  when,  on  a  false  report  of 
Csesar's  approach,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.^  [Atl'viiii^.) 
Again  he  hesitated  whether  to  follow  Pompeius  in  the 
event  of  his  leaving  Italy.     In  this  distress  he  determined 
to   occupy  himself  with  the  discussion  of  various  theses 
and  questions  suggested  by  the  actual  position  of  affairs.^ «  ^p.  346. 
At  other  times  he  called  up  to  his  imagination  the  ideal 
hero  whom,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic,  he  had  pour- 
tray  ed  as  its  supreme  director.^     Had  he  not  been  morally  3  Ep.  334,  i. 
blind,  he  must  have  confessed  that  Caesar  was  the  man,  as 
nearly  as  human  imperfections  allow  i  that  Pompeius  was 
not  so  he  was  now  suflBciently  persuaded.     Caesar,  indeed, 
he  acknowledged  to   be    *^a   prodigy   of   vigilance   and 
energy."^      "Have  you  ever,"   his  friend  Caelius  ^^^9l^f/;^f^^' 
^*read  or  heard  of  a  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  or 
more  moderate  in  the  use  of  victory  than  our  Caesar  ?*'  ^     »  Ep.  335. 

Caesar,  meanwhile,  since  his  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  i^o 
Iiad   made   several  attempts  to  gain  Cicero.      He   was 
annoyed  at  finding  that  so  many  of  the  leading  men  had 
quitted  the  city  with  Pompeius,  and  on  January  24th  he 
sent  Trebatius  to  Cicero  to  entreat  him  to  return,  assuring 
liim  that  his  so  doing  would  afford  him  the  highest  satis- 
faction.^    To  this  Cicero  made  the  reply  before  adverted «  Ep.du, 
to,  namely,  that  he  was  residing  quietly  on  his  estates. 
Caesar  then  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  repeated  his 
jjSequest^  and  his  confidential  friend  Balbus  likewise  ad- 
^diessed  him  to  the  same  effect.^     Cicero  replied,  as  pru-r  Epp.z25.x 
-dence  and  the  respect  due  to  Caesar's  position  demanded,  1.  is.) 
Trat  gave  no  hope  of  acceding,  contenting  himself  merely 
with  an  exhortation  to  peace.®    The  great  Imperator  knew  a  £p,332  i 

O  3  (^'/.  Tiij.*90 
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well  the  advantage  to  his  cause  of  the  acquisition  of  such 
a  man  as  Cicero ;  nevertheless  he  evinced  great  moderation 
on  this  occasion,  and  made  no  attempt  at  coercion.  He 
expressed  himself  pleased  at  his  remaining  neutral,  and 
xj».884,2.  begged  him  to  continue  so.^  Again,  during  his  hasty 
'  march  to  Brundisium,  he  found  time  to  write  him  another 
friendly  letter,  begging  him  to  come  to  Rome,  where  he 
hoped  soon  to  profit  in  person  from  his  advice,  while  he 
thanked  him  for  keeping  away  from  the  camp  of  Pompeius. 
Cicero  next  received  the  copy  of  a  missive  from  Csesar  to 
his  friends  Balbus  and  Oppius,  in  which  he  still  threw  out 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with  Pompeius,  and  distinctly 
explained  the  maxims  on  which  he  intended  to  govern. 
"  I  will  endeavour,"  he  says,  "  to  win  the  favour  of  all 
men  by  moderation,  and  to  secure  a  lasting  victory. 
Others  have  incurred  odium  by  their  cruelty,  and  yet  have 
not  been  able  long  to  maintain  their  conquest;  Sulla 
only  excepted,  whom  I  have  no  intention  of  imitating."  * 
But  all  Caesar's  efforts  were  in  vain.  Cicero's  imagination 
too  vividly  depicted  to  him  the  anticipated  consequences 
of  his  victory ;  the  proscription  of  the  Optimates  and  the 
promotion  of  the  conqueror's  creatures;  the  abolition  of 
debts  ;  the  confiscation  of  property.  ^^  Laws,  tribunals, 
Senates,  no  longer  exist :  no  property,  public  or  private, 


*  Ep.z4s.  will  suflSce  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  those  needy  upstarts.^ 
How  can  this  man  act  otherwise  than  wickedly?  His 
life  and  manners,  his  former  actions  and  present  under- 
takings, his  companions,  and  even  his  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  are  so  many  pledges  of  what  we  have  to  expect 
Ep. 943,2.  from  him."^     In  reply  to  Caesar's  last  letter,  Cicero  ex- 

*  These  letters  of  Csesar,  addressed  to  Cicero,  Oppius,  and  Balbus,  have 
come  down  to  us  enclosed  in  Epp.  347.  and  348.  {Att,  ix.  6,  7.)  In  Ep 
350,  3.  (^AtL  ix.  9.)  Cicero  comments  in  his  own  manner  on  Csesar's  kindly 
letter. 
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pressed  his  willingness  to  use  all  his  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  peace,  but  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  retain  his  gratitude  to  Pompeius.^  It  was  this  strong*  £p.352, 
feeling  of  gratitude  which  impelled  him  still  to  adhere  to  ^^o 
his  ancient  benefactor,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  threats 
he  held  out  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  gained  the  upper 
hand ;  how  he  would  reduce  Rome  and  Italy  by  starvation; 
how  he  would  devastate  the  country  with  fire  and  sword ; 
and  give  up  to  plunder  the  possessions  of  the  wealthy. 
**Our  Cnaeus,"  Cicero  writes,  "is  terribly  ambitious  of 
snch  a  royalty  as  Sulla's."  ^  He  was  deterred  from  imme-s  Ep.  sis.; 
diately  following  him  by  these  forebodings.  *'  Shall  I,"(Jtt!*'ix.7*. 
he  writes,  **  who  have  been  called  the  Saviour  of  the  city, 
the  fiither  of  my  country, —  shall  I  lead  into  it  an  army  of 
Gret®,  Armenians,  and  Colchians  ?  *  Shall  I  bring  famine 
and  devastation  into  Italy  ?^  He  shuddered  at  the  bare  ^^p- 351. 
idea;  but  when  premature  tidings  reached  him  of  Pom- 
peius'  departure  from  Italy,  he  was  seized  with  regret  at 
not  having  accompanied  him.  In  the  same  letter  to 
Atticus  he  says :  "  He  had  performed  no  great  action 
which  should  have  made  me  wish  to  follow  him ;  but  now 
my  old  affection  for  him  revives.  I  cannot  endure  the 
longing  desire  I  have  to  be  with  him  ;  books,  studies, 
philosophy,  cease  to  interest  me :  like  the  bird  of  Plato,  I 
gaze  day  and  night  on  the  sea  and  long  to  fly  over  it.t 
•  •  •  •  As  they  say  the  sick  man  has  hope  whilst  he  has 
breathy  so  I  refused  to  abandon  myself  to  despair  as  long 
•8  Fompeius  remained  in  Italy ;  but  now  the  sun  seems 
lo  have  disappeared  from  the  horizon."  ^  <  Ep.  351. 

To  follow  Cicero  through  the  mazes  of  his  ever  shifting 
nms  and  purposes  is  no  easy  task ;  and  yet  more  difficult 

^  Goero  plainly  percdved  that  the  hopes  of  Fompeius  rested  on  the 
BuCeni  provinces  and  the  allies. 
f  See  the  ninth  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  Flato. 
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would  it  be  to  give  in  a  short  space  any  adequate  picture 

of  these  alternations.     At  one  moment  he  rests  his  hopes 

on  the  terror  inspired  by  the  mere  name  of  Pompeius ; 

-Blp.|29.8.;  and  in  the  next  despairs  of  him  altogether  ^ ; — now  calling 

6.7.)  to  mind  all  that  he  had  suffered  from  him,  he  bitterly 

inveighs  against  the  man  he  had  once  so  highly  extolled ; 
and  then  again  overflows  with  gratitude  for  past  benefits. 
By  turns  he  admires  and  despises  Csesar ;  at  one  time  re- 
solved to  adhere  faithfully  to  Pompeius,  his  determination 
soon  gave  way  before  his  distrust  and  indignation.  Now 
he  seems  to  forget  himself  in  his  love  of  his  country  and 
his  leader ;  and  then  allows  himself  to  be  swayed  solely  by 

^Jg;\^;i2.)his  selfish  interests.^  Never  was  there  a  nature  more 
susceptible  or  more  guided  by  impulse  than  that  of  Cicero; 
and  often  as  our  indignation  is  roused  against  him  by 
many  of  the  letters  of  this  period,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
compassion  for  him,  and  gladly  recall  to  our  remembrance 
the  magnanimity  which  shone  in  him  so  brightly  in  former 
times ;  while  we  linger  upon  the  traits  of  love  and  friend- 
ship which  even  now  are  not  wanting.* 

Caesar  quitted  Brundisium  soon  after  its  surrender,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  Rome  by  the  Ist  of  April.  The 
number  of  his  adherents  had  been  much  increased  by  his 
late  brilliant  successes ;  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens, 
who  had  left  Rome  some  weeks  before,  now  returned 
thither.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  was  at  Sinuessa.  The 
day  before,  Cicero  had  received  another  letter  from  him, 
couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  repeating  the 
request  to  join  him  at  Rome. 

**You  have  augured  rightly  of  me,"  such  were  his 
words,  "  and  have  proved  your  knowledge  of  my  character, 

♦  Thus  we  find  him  in  his  direst  perplexity  constantly  remembering  his 
dear  friend  Tiro,  and  even  anxious  to  extenuate,  in  addressing  him,  the 
excessive  wretchedness  of  his  own  feelings.  See  Epp,  301.;  310.;  313,; 
328,2.;  329,3.;  358,2. 
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in  deeming  that  nothing  is  more  alien  from  my  nature 

than  cruelty.     This  in  itself  gives  me  much  pleasure :  I 

rejoice,  I  triumph  in  having  my  actions  approved  by  you."  ^  If^f^f^^^ 

The  praise  which  Caesar  bestows  upon  Dolabella  in  this 

letter^  and  his  assurances  of  regard  for  him^  seem  to  have 

been   intended  as  a  bait  to  allure  his  father-in-law  to 

Kome;     But  Cicero  could  not  justify  it  to  himself  to 

accept  this  invitation,  and  had  even  power  to  resist  the 

yet  stronger  temptation  which  Caesar's  actual  arrival  at 

Formiae  on  the  28th  offered  to  his  vacillating  nature.     In 

this  interview,  Caesar  once  again  urged  him  to  return,  on 

the  plea  that  his  continued  absence  from  the  city  would 

be  taken  as  implying  condemnation  of  his  measures.    But 

be  remained  unshaken.     His  case,  he  said,  differed  from 

that  of  the  others.    "  Well  then,  propose  terms  of  peace," 

Caesar  suggested:  and  to  Cicero's  question,  whether  this 

should  be  based  on  his  own  principles  ?  he  answered :  ^^  I 

desire  not  to  prescribe  to  you  in  anything."    "  Then," 

said  Cicero,  ^^  I  must  declare  to  you  that  your  intention 

of  repairing  to  Spain,  or  of  transporting  an  army  into 

Ghreece,  is  against  the  will  of  the  Senate."    "  I  will  not 

hear  of  that  I"   exclaimed   Caesar.     ^^I   knew  it,"   said 

Cicero,  "and  therefore  I  will  not  appear  in  Kome:  for 

I  have  no  choice,  but  to  speak  of  this,  and  much  more 

on  which  silence  is  impossible."     Caesar  then  endeavoured 

to  break  off  the  conference  amicably,  for  he  was  deter- 

^■lined  not  to  provoke  a  rupture  with  a  man  whom  he 

^•Bteemed  so  highly ;  and  merely  begging  him  to  consider 

tiie  matter,  he  took  his  leave.     Cicero  was  highly  satisfied 

with  himself  for  having  remained  firm  to  his  character 

nd  principles  in  this  trying  interview;  and  he  breathed 

VKnre  freely  now  that  it  was  over.    In  the  letter  to  Atticus 

jn  which  he  relates  the  circumstances  of  it,  he  says :  ^'  I 

{leased  with  myself,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with 

o  5 
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me  for  a  long  time."  *  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  hiB  lan- 
guage upon  Csesar^  he  says :  *^  I  have  spoken  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  more  cause  to  think  well  of  me 
than  to  thank  me."  We  have  already  seen  what  sort  of 
impression  the  followers  of  Csesar  made  upon  hinu  Raised 
as  he  himself  had  been  by  his  own  exertions  to  the  rank 
he  now  enjoyed^  and  placing  himself,  as  he  aspired  to  do, 

\^'^7^  on  an  equality  with  the  most  ancient  families  ^  he  stigma- 
tizes with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  a  ^^  kingdom  of  the 
dead  "  \troop  of  shadows]  f  these  men  who  were  destined 

*£p- *^?    to  stamp  a  new  character  on  the  Koman  world.^ 

oomp.  360.  *^ 

u«.  ix.  18,  From  Formiae  Cicero  repaired  to  Arpinum,  and  there 
bestowed  upon  his  son,  who  had  now  attsuned  his  sixteenth 
year,  the  gown  of  manhood.  Hb  fellow  citizens  testified 
their  gratitude  for  the  honour  he  conferred  upon  them  in 
selecting  his  native  city  for  the  ceremony,^  which  he  was 
^^•J5,^'j5^*;  prevented  from  performing  in  Borne  itself.^ 
17. 19.)  g^jjj  ^u^jgji  tljg  influence  of  his  inextinguishable  affec- 

tion for  his  old  patron,  he  was  now  fully  resolved  to  follow 
him  into  Greece.  "  Let  me  go,"  he  writes  from  Brun- 
disium,  ^^  where  my  desires  draw  me ;  and  abandoning  all 
my  possessions,  let  me  follow  him  to  whom  my  appearance 
at  this  juncture  will  occasion  more  joy  than  if  we  had 
continued  together.  When  we  were  together  last,  we 
had  great  cause  for  hope ;  but  now,  I  at  least  am  in  utter 
despair.  Except  myself,  no  man  has  left  Italy  that  does 
not  regard  Caesar  as  his  enemy."  His  determination  to 
join  Pompeius  was  hastened  by  the  persuasions  of  his 

*  Ego  me  amavi;  quod  mihi  jampridem  in  usu  non  veniU 
f  Newfo.     [The  same  expression  occurs  in  previous  letters,  and  Cicero 
himself  ascribes  it  to  Atticus.     It  alludes  to  the  grislj  phantoms  which 
thronged  about  Ulysses  when  he  poured  the  libation  of  blood  into  the 
trench: 

ToGs  8'  hr^l  iuxo)\^<Ti  Atrpo't  tc,  iOvea  vinpuif^ 
iLhKuriifiriv,  ph  8^  oT/ua  mXtuv^is  *  Oi  8'  oeyipovro 
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brother^  at  whose  yilla  he  spent  some  days  in  the  begin- 
ning of  ApriL*     Quintus  had  himself  now  broken  with^^ip^sei- 
Caesar^  whose  favour  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  chiefly  on\-^-^\^' 
his  brother's  account.    Still,  Cicero  hesitated  before  taking  i**  ^{^^.f^'' 
the  decided  step;  and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Terentia^**'**^*'^'^ 
and   Tullia,   who  had  joined  him  at  Formias  early  in 
February  ^  induced  him  at  one  time  to  think  of  going  to^Epp.zis^u 
Melita,  and  there  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  cam-  is-  20.) 
paign^  for  he  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  in  Italy  under  ^  epp.37a.; 
CsBsar's  government;   though  he   continued    to   receive ^o 
assurances  of  forgiveness  for  his  refusal  to  return  to  the 
Senate,  and  of  Cassar's  readiness  to  put  the  best  con- 
straotion   upon  it.*      He   was   apprehensive  of  harsher  J^^p-^^m. 
treatment:  and  to  others,  in  fact,  Caesar  seems  to  have 
expressed  himself  less  tolerantly  in  regard  to  his  conduct.^  J^p-a^- 
Bat  neither  fear  nor  respect  for  the  master  of  Italy  could 
now  work  a  change  in  his  resolution.    He  was  strengthened 
in  his  previous  opinion  of  Cassar's  cruelty  and  disregard 
for  the  laws  by  a  conversation  he  had  with  Curio,  who, 
being  sent  with  three  legions  to  Sicily,  visited  him  on  the 
way  at  his  villa  near  Cumae.     Curio  informed  him  of  the 
desperate  condition  of   Pompeius;   of  Cassar's   violence 
towards  the  Tribune  Metellus,  who  had  opposed  his  seiz-^ 
ing  the  public  treasure ;  and  expressed  at  the  same  time 
\laB  expectation  that  the  Imperator  would  restore  all  who 

been  condemned  by  the  Pompeian  law.*®    At  this' ^/>-«66,a.: 

Cicero  was  deeply  pamed  by  the  conduct  of  the 

rer  Quintus,  who  went  to  Bome,  and  informed  Caesar 

his  father's  and  uncle's   intention  of  leaving  Italy. 

Tatwithstanding  his  affection  for  his  nephew,  he  had 

ijB  treated  him  more  austerely  than  his  indulgent 


•    M 


Could  I  endure  to  behold  Gabinias  sitting  by  me  in  the  Senate,  and 
|to  hsve  to  Tote  with  him  ?''  Ep.  374.  {Ait  x.  8.)    With  what  pain  most  he 
ln.Te  recollected  his  own  former  defence  of  this  man ! 

o  6 
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father^  and  was  now  convinced  that  he  had  been  induced 
37§T.' u«*'**^  take  this  step  by  the  hope  of  ample  remuneration.^ 
x.3.7.)  More  and  more  urgent  became  the  admonitions  he  now 

received  to  remain  in  Italy.     Caelius,  who  was  obliged  to 
accompany  Ca&sar  into  Spain,  gave  him  reason  to  appre- 
hend the  worst  from  his  master's  anger  if  he  were  too  far 
provoked ;  Csesar  could  not,  he  said,  brook  his  continued 
absence  from  Kome>  and  he  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours 
the  irritation  he  displayed  on  leaving  the  Senate  previously 
Ep.  367.;    to  his  departure  for  Spain.*  ^ 
(!)/». Viii.'ie.;     Antonius,  who  acted  with  the  title  of  Propraetor  as 
CsBsar's  vicegerent  in  Italy,  and  scandalized  Cicero  by 
making  his  progress  through  the  cities,  accompanied  by  the 
uS'xm   ^*°^®^  Cytheris  and  other  profligate  women  ^  went  so  far 
as  to  declare,  though  in  courteous  terms,  that  he  would 
not  permit  him  to  leave  the  country;  and  referred  him  to 
Caesar,  who  himself  wrote  him  a  letter  to  the  same  effect 
*  Epp,  374.    whilst  on  his  march.* 
{Att.  X.  8.         Cicero  remained  at  his  Cuman  villa,  whither  he  had 

10.) 

gone  on  the  14th  April,  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  he 
left  it  for  his  estate  near  Pompeii,  and  there  remained  till 

» r/>.366.;    quitting  Italy.** 

4. 1*6.)  '  All  this  time  he  was  a  prey  to  distressing  reflections. 
TuUia,  who  was  with  him  and  expecting  her  confinement, 
joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of  Terentia  to  induce  him 
to  remain ;  and  Atticus  also  wished  to  retain  him  in  Italy, 
at  least  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign.  Of  TulHa, 
whose  instances  were  generally  very  influential  with  him, 
he  writes:  "  Her  virtue  excites  my  admiration.  How 
nobly  she  bears  the  public  calamities,  and  her  own  do- 
mestic troubles !  f  With  what  courage  does  she  contem- 
plate my  approaching  departure  !     Great  as  her  love  for 

*  Caesar  quitted  Borne  for  Spain  on  the  9th  April 

f  Her  marriage  with  the  spendthrift  Bolabella  had  proved  unfortunate. 
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me  is,  and  entirely  as  she  is  wrapped  up  in  me,  she  only 
wishes  me  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  myself  and  of 
good  men's  approbation."  ^     His  friend  the  Consular  Sul-  j^^p-  374. 
picius>  who  had  held  out  hopes  of  accompanying  him  to 
Greece,  was  still  undecided  when  he  joined  him  at  Cumae.^^  Epp.ziu 
The  letters  of  Antonius,  which  Cicero   denominates   a2.;'A/.x.M.) 
Spartan  Scytale^  [an  official  order],  led  him  to  anticipate ^  £p. are. 
violent  measures  from  him,  should  he  disregard  his  ad- 
monitions ;  and  besides  all  this,  it  was  not  the  right  season 
of  the  year  for  sailing.*  *  {lu'^i!) 

At  one  time  Cicero  conceived  the  idea  of  venturing  on 
an  enterprise  similar  to  that  of  Caelius  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  t;   but  under  existing  circumstances,  such  an  at- 

*  Cicero  dates  this  letter  the  16th  May,  according  to  the  calendar  of  that 

time,  which  was  not  yet  altered.    This  date  falls  in  March.     [The  following 

time  table,  from  Fischer's  Roemische  Zeittafeln,  p.  221.,  will  be  useful  for 

reference. 

A.  u.  691  1  Jan.  =  14  March  63  b»  c. 

„  692  „  =    4  March  62  „ 

„  693  „  « 22  Feb.  61  „ 

„  694  „  =11  Feb.  60  „ 

„  695  „  =    1  Feb.  59  „ 

„  696  „  =  22  Jan.  58  „ 

„  697  „  =  12  Jan.  57  „ 

„  698  „  =    1  Jan.  56  „ 

„  699  „  =22  Dec.  56  „ 

„  700  „  =  12  Dec.  55  „ 

„  701  „  =    2  Dec.  54  „ 

„  702  „  =  21  Nov.  53  „ 

„  703  „  =    3  Dec.  52  „ 

„  704  „  =23  Nor.  51  „ 

„  705  „  =  13  Nov.  50  „ 

„  706  „  =    2  Nov.  49  „ 

„  707  „  =  23  Oct.  48  „ 

„  70S  „  =  13  Oct.  47  „ 

After  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  in  this  year,  Jan.  1  a.  u.  =  Jan.  1  b.  c] 
t  In  conjunction  with  Carbo  who  conmianded  the  remnant  of  Marius 
and  Cinna's  armies,  this  Cselius  collected  an  army  in  the  south  of  Italy  to 
oppoee  Solla,  by  whom  he  was  soon  crushed. 
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tempt  would  have  been  little  short  of  madnefls^  and,  as 

soon  became  evident,  he  was  not  the  man  to  abide  by  a 
V^w»^8.;  daring  resolution.^  He  also  flattered  himself  with  the 
ill^T  ^^'    ^^P^  ^^^  Csesar  would  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  his 

authority ;  a  hope  which  was  strengthened  by  the  popular 
iEp,9rA,     murmurs  at  his  seizing  the  treasure.^     Cato,  who  held 

Sicily  for  the  Pompeians,  had  abandoned  the  island  to 
«  Ep.8M.3.  Curio,   which  excited    Cicero's  vehement  displeasure^; 

{Att.  X.  16.)  ^  ^  ««irti 

though  we  cannot  imagine  that  he  would  himself  have 
displayed  more  firmness.*  Thus  harassed  and  perplexed 
he  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  leaving  Italy,  and  at  length, 
on  June  11th,  accompanied  by  his  son,  he  set  sail  firom 
Cseieta  with  the  intention  of  joining  Pompeius,  and  ^Mb 
<  j?p.386. ;   followed  by  Quintus  both  father  and  son.* 

(Dw.  XIV.  7.)  •' 

Thus  he  once  more  turned  his  back  upon  Kome  and 
Italy,  and  all  that  was  dearest  to  him.  One  consolation 
accompanied  him,  which  he  thus  expresses  in  writing  to 
his  friend :  ^^  My  mind  dwells  not  upon  the  honours  and 
dignity  I  have  lost,  but  on  my  past  achievements ;  the 
deeds  I  have  accomplished,  the  reputation  I  have  enjoyed. 
My  conscience  sustains  me  when  I  reflect  that  while  I 
was  able  I  served  the  State  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
that  my  intentions  towards  it  were  the  most  honourable, 
and  that  I  foresaw,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  storm  which 
has  overwhelmed  it :  with  such  a  conscience  for  my  com- 

»  £>».366, 1.  panion  I  take  my  departure."* 

From  the  time  of  Cicero's  departure  from  Italy  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  February  we  are  without  any 
letters ;    and  there  are  but  four  letters  to  Atticus  written 

•  £^.886.;   from  Epirus  and  from  the  camp  of  Pompeius^  besides  a 

887.;  891.; 
898.  iJit.  xi. 
1-4.) 

*  Cicero  was  unjust  towards  Cato  as  he  had  been  when,  in  the  month 
of  January,  he  wrote:  "Cato  would  sooner  submit  to  the  tyrant  than 
fight."    EjK  309,  (AtL  vii.  15.) 
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few  brief  notes  to  Terentia^  from  that  month  till  the 
middle  of  July.* 

career  of  victory.  Leaving  Kome  on  the  9th  of  April  *,  ^  A.u.705. 
and  taking  Gaul  in  his  way^  where  he  entrusted  the  siege 
of  Massilia  to  Trebonius^  he  pressed  forward  into  Spain^ 
and  in  forty  days  annihilated  the  power  of  Afranius  and 
Fetreius  the  legates  of  Pompeius.*  In  the  middle  ofj^iJ^JJl^^ 
August  Massilia  surrendered,  and  was  made  to  pay  dearly  bmI'c^il 
for  its  long  resistance.  Caesar  then  returned  to  Borne,  ^^* 
where  he  had  been  created  Dictator  during  his  absence. 
Not  choosing  to  recall  the  memory  of  Sulla,  he  onlj 
retained  this  title  eleven  days,  during  which  time  he 
made  use  of  its  extensive  powers  to  cause  himself  to  be 
;  elected  Consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  a  colleague  of 
his  own  naming.  After  making  several  important  regu- 
lations, especially  as  regarded  debtors  and  creditors,  he 
started  on  the  27  th  December  f  for  the  final  struggle  with 
his  antagonist  in  Greece.  And  now  once  again  Pompeius 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  great  general,  and  many 
were  the  dangers  and  difficulties  his  adversary  had  to 
encounter,  and  which  his  good  fortune  alone  could  have 
enabled  him  to  overcome,  before  his  final  victory  at  Phar- 
salia  on  the  9th  of  August  706. 

♦  For  this  seyenth  book  we  have  135  letters.  (These  are  from  Ep,  281. 
to  394.  in  Schutz's  edition.)  Of  these  eighty-seven  are  addressed  to  Atticus, 
leven  to  Terentia  and  Tullia,  fonr  to  Tiro,  two  to  Mescinius  Bufiis,  Cicero's 
fimier  Qasestor,  two  to  the  Consular  Servios  Sulpicins,  one  to  Cselius ;  from . 
Ae  latter  to  Cicero  we  have  three  letters,  and  one  from  Dolabella.  Besides 
these  114,  there  are  twenty  copies  of  letters ;  two  from  Pompeius  to  Cicero, 
and  as  many  from  the  latter  to  him ;  three  from  Csesar  to  Cicero,  with  one 
from  him  in  answer ;  three  to  Domitius,  and  one  to  the  Consols  Lentulus 
snd  Maicellns  from  Pompeius ;  two  from  Caesar  to  Oppius  and  Balbus ; 
ftre  from  the  two  latter  and  from  Matins  and  Trebatius  to  Cicero ;  and  two 
to  the  same  from  M.  Antonius. 

f  We  most  make  allowances  here  also  for  the  disordered  calendar. 
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On  reaching  his  Imperator^  Cicero  saw  realized  before 
his  eyes  the  errors  he  might  have  anticipated  from  his 
previous  conduct*  The  period  of  Caesar's  absence  in  the 
west,  which  Pompeius  might  have  used  to  recover  his 
fortunes  in  Italy,  had  been  lost  in  preparations,  consider- 
able indeed,  and  calculated  to  check  the  enemy  on  his 
arrival,  but  not  finally  to  overthrow  him. 

"  You  ask  for  letters  from  me,"  Cicero  writes  in  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  decisive  battle  was  approach- 
ing ;  *^  but  there  is  nothing  worth  writing  about ;  neither 
the  events  which  happen   nor  the  measures  which  are 

1  Ep,  392.     adopted  are  such  as  to  give  me  any  sort  of  satbfaction."  ^ 
He  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  his  presence  was  use- 
less to  Pompeius.     He  would  undertake  no  duties  of  any 
kind,  because,  as  he. himself  confessed,  there  were  none 

s  Ep.  392.     that  suited  him.^     The  language  of  the  Pompeians  ter^  • 
rified  him,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  their  gain- 
ing the  ascendancy  when  he  heard  them  breathing  fury 

»  Ep.  452.     against  their  opponents.^ 

(Div.  Tii.  3.)    ^__-         n         1  n     ^  •  -i  a*  j  •    i 

The  few  letters  or  this  period  to  Atticus  which  remain 
to  us  evince  the  mental  dejection  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
^  piut.cic.  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch*,  whose  account  agrees  well 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  man,  Cato  even  reproved  him 
for  having  come  over  into  Greece ;  saying,  that  for  him- 
self it  would  not  have  beseemed  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life .  but  that  Cicero 
ought  to  have  maintained  his  neutrality,  in  order  that 
after  the  event  he  might  have  been  able  to  take  part  in 
public  business ;  adding,  that  for  his  own  sake  it  behoved 
him  to  have  avoided  making  Csesar  his  enemy.* 

*  According  to  the  same  author  Pompeius  did  not  desire  Cicen/t 
presence,  and  reproached  him  for  going  about  the  camp  peevisfalj,  and 
deriding  the  arrangements  which  were  not  agreeable  to  his  opinions.  We 
may  see  from  the  second  Philippic  (c.  16.)  that  there  was  some  truth  la 
this. 
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Cicero  himself  only  tells  us^  that  as  the  exhortations  to 
peace  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  urge  ever  since  his  arri- 
val in  Greece  were  unheeded,  he  recommended  Pompeius 
to  protract  the  war.  The  advantage  gained  over  Caesar 
at  Dyrrachium  might  have  led  to  more  important  results 
had  Pompeius  followed  his  advice ;  as  it  was,  it  only 
served  to  increase  his  self-confidence,  and  his  partizans 
urged  him  on  to  a  decisive  conflict,  **  From  that  time," 
Cicero  says,  "  the  greatest  of  men  became  nothing  of  a 

I  general.  (DitJ.  vu.  3.)  i 

I  His  own  anxieties  were  at  this  time  enhanced  by  pecu- 
f  niary  embarrassments.  His  gains  from  his  province, 
L  amounting  to  2,200,000  sesterces  *,  which  sum  he  had  de- 
\  posited  in  the  hands  of  the  Publicani  at  Ephesus,  had  been 
appropriated  by  Pompeius,  who  was  now  in  great  distress 
for  money*;  and,  besides  this,  the  time  had  arrived  for^^f/^^^f^Y 
the  payment  of  a  second  instalment  of  TuUia's  marriage 
portion  to  Dolabella,  and  as  a  divorce  between    them 

♦  We  find,  from  comparing  Ep,  386.  with  387.  (Att,  xi.  1.  2.),  that  this 
was  not  the  entire  amount  of  his  gains,  as  he  writes  to  his  former  Qnsestor, 
Bofofl,  JSp,  302,  5.  {Div,  v.  20.)  See  the  remarks  in  Schiitz*s  edition  on 
this  Ep.  [On  this  subject  Cicero*s  statements  are  confused.  His  affairs 
were  embarrassed,  his  calculations  of  income  from  his  estates  inaccurate, 
and  he  knew  perhaps  very  little  about  the  state  of  his  accounts.  To  Rufus 
he  states  ^Ep,  302,  5.)  that  the  whole  of  his  gains  from  his  province,  de- 
posited at  Ephesus  (2,200,000  sest.),  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  loan 
bj  Pompeius  as  early  as  Jan.  705 ;  but,  in  speaking  of  his  resources  to 
Attkiis,  Feb.  706,  he  reckons  a  similar  sum,  meaning  apparently  the  same, 
iiAsia.  Ep,  386.  Again,  in  Ep,  387.,  he  states  that  he  has  withdrawn 
one  half  of  this  sum.  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  in  opposition  to  Abeken, 
that  Cicero  had  realized  no  more  than  the  single  sum  of  2,200,000  sest. 
ftom  his  province ;  that  Pompeius  had  borrowed,  or  perhaps  only  proposed 
to  borrow  it,  Jan.  705,  but  if  borrowed  had  repaid  it  the  same  year ;  and 
ftat  Cicero  forgets  in  Ep,  386.  that  he  had  already  withdrawn  half  the  sum 
\fb  iSbere  mentions  as  belonging  to  him.  Abeken's  view  would  fix  upon 
CSeeio  a  direct  falsehood,  besides  the  crime  of  realizing  twice  the  sum  from 
bis  province  which  he  himself  allows  to  be  legitimate.] 
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seemed  not  improbable,  Cicero  was  in  some  perplexity 

eo5a«6?a.  ^^^  *^  ^^**^    ^  ^®  P*^^  *^®  money,  it  would  in  all  pro- 

^xi.4.  bability  soon  be  squandered  by  his  spendthrift  son-in-law, 
and  there  would  be  small  hope  of  his  ever  recovering  it 
in  the  event  of  a  separation ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  by 
no  means  desirable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Dola- 
bella,  as  he  was  high  in   Caesar's  favour.      Under  the 

*Jg>*  899.     pressure  of  all  these  troubles  he  at  length  fell  seriously  ill.^ 

At  this  juncture  he  felt  little  inclined  to  sympathize 

with  Cselius,  who  expressed  the  bitter  regret  he  now  felt 

at  having  yielded  to  Curio's  persuasions   and  embraced 

(D^'iml     Caesar's  cause.'    Much  greater  was  the  effect  produced 

^^*>  upon  him  by  a  letter  from   Dolabella  at  Rome,  while 

Caesar  was  at  Dyrrachium,  exhorting  him,  in  the  mo6t 
earnest  and  friendly  manner,  to  abandon  the  Fompeian 

4  Ep,t»9.     cause,  and  remain  quietly  at  Athens  or  elsewhere^ ;  it  was, 
'in  fact,  in  reliance  upon  a  similar  letter  from  his  son-in- 
law,  containing  assurances  of  Caesar's  favour,  that  he  soon 
after  returned  to  Italy,  not  knowing  what  might  there 

1  Ep.  400. 1.  await  him.* 

(.il#.xi.7.) 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  at  which   he   was  not 
«^piut. ctc.   present*,   being  detained   by   sickness  at  Dyrrachium ^ 
without  waiting  for  an  express  permission  he  crossed  over 
ljEp'9S6.     to  Brundisium,  whence  he  wrote,  Nov.  4.,  to  Terentia,^ 
*^>  At  Brundisium  he  was  Informed  of  the  death  of  Pom- 

pelus.  "  I  never  doubted,"  he  writes  to  Atticus,  '*  that 
such  would  be  his  end ;  such  utter  despair  of  success  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  all,  both  kings  and  people,  that,  go 
where  he  might,  this  I  was  convinced  must  ensue.  I 
cannot  but  lament  his  death,  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man 
« Epp.2Bs,  1.;  of  virtue,  sobriety,  and  integrity."  ® 
XL  6,7.)    *       This  book  we  will  conclude  with  a  general  survey  of  the 

*  His  son  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  action  as  a  cavaliy  ofiScer, 
at  least  if  the  passage  De  Off.  ii  13.  refers  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 
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period  it  treats  of.  It  forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  rer 
markable  epochs  in  the  world's  history ;  an  epoch  in  which 
men^  whose  names  rank  amongst  the  most  illustrious  of 
Any  age>  appear  upon  the  scene ;  men  such  as  Csesar  and 
Pompeius^  and  many  others  to  whom  we  assign  a  second 
rank  only  because  their  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  age 
with  these  extraordinary  characters.  From  the  contem- 
plation of  an  epoch  like  this^  in  which  the  highest  interests 
of  nations  were  at  stake,  and  the  most  powerful  springs 
of  political  action  opposed  to  one  another,  even  our  own 
times  may  derive  instruction.  As  regards  Cicero  himself, 
tfaiB  period  is  also  one  of  great  importance ;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  it  is  more  prolific  in  letters  than  any  other, 
and  these  too  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  Atticus, 
and  consequently  giving  us  an  insight  into  his  inmost 
soiiL*  We  may  indeed  account  it  a  rare  good  fortune 
that  documents  relating  to  an  age  of  such  infinite  grandeur 
and  importance  should  have  come  down  to  us ;  documents, 
too,  in  which  the  characters  and  actions  of  its  leading  per- 
sonages are  fully  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent 
reader.  Of  the  intelligent  reader,  indeed,  alone ;  for  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  except  in  the  few  letters  of  a 
Caesar^  a  Pompeius,  or  an  Antonius,  the  characters  ex- 
hibited are  only  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  Cicero's  own 
mind,  troubled  and  distorted  as  it  frequently  was.  Even 
Pompeius,  whom  he  knew  so  intimately,  is  placed  at  times 
too  high — at  others,  too  low ;  nevertheless,  we  can  re- 
eognize,  in  the  delineation,  the  heir  of  Sulla's  power  and 
principles.f  Cicero's  faith  in  the  old  Kepublic,  of  which 
he  could  never  divest  himself  altogether,  renders  him  still 

•  We  hare  twenty-two  letters  to  Atticus  alone,  written  in  Feb.  706. 
l!hae  are  twentj-fonr  written  in  March. 

t  ia  xeference  to  Pompeius  the  Epp.  352.,  348.,  and  398.  {AtU  ix.  11.  7 
Md  zi  6.)  are  highly  important 
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more  blind  with  regard  to  Cassar^  who  nevertheless  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  as  the  greatest  statesman  and  hero  of 
his  day^  and  whose  conduct  towards  Cicero  himself  cannot 
fail  to  interest  and  please  us.  The  main  interest^  however^ 
of  these  letters,  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  upon  tha 
character  of  the  writer  himself^  which^  notwithstanding 
his  false  views  and  ever  varying  sentiments  and  resolves, 
is  distinctly  exposed  to  our  view.  In  his  letters  to  Atticus 
he  does  not  spare  himself*  We  discern  throughout  them 
his  weak  side,  his  prejudices,  his  irresolution,  and  frequently 
bis  overweening  and  mistaken  self-confidence;  we  are. 
more  than  ever  assured  that,  however  refined  was  his. 
mental  culture, — such,  indeed,  as  no  earlier  age  coold 
have  given, — however  great  were  the  special  acts  he  per-  ; 
formed  for  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  deficient  in  the.  ! 
moral  force  and  grandeur  indispensable  to  one  who  aspired 
to  control  the  age,  or  even  to  keep  his  proper  place  in  it 
Cato,  though  not  entirely  exempt  from  blame,  had  at  least 
the  glory  of  remaining  true  to  his  own  views,  and  follow- 
ing them  even  to  death ;  but  what  period  is  there  in  the 
life  of  Cicero  in  which  he  may  not  be  taxed  with  feeble- 
ness, with  shufiling,  with  shrinking  from  his  principles  ? 

Non  omnia  possumus  omnes, 

Cicero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  keen  suscepti* 
bility  to  the  noble  and  beautiful ;  and  with  a  mind  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  every  impression.  Cherishing,  moreover,  a 
deep  reverence  for  morality,  justice,  and  order,  he  gladly 
turned  his  thoughts  from  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  nobler  past.* 

*  How  far  was  Rome  at  that  period  from  the  ideal  of  a  well-constitnted 
State,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise  de  Legibus  (iii  12,) !    Itam  _ 
res  habet,  ut  si  senatus  dominus  sit  publici  consUiif  quodque  is  creverit,  <&-   ' 
fendant  omnes^  et  si  reliqui  crdines  prindpis  ordinis  consilio  renquMicam 
gubernari  velint,  possit  ex  temperantia  juris^  quum  potestas  in  popvIo,auctoriiat 
in  senatu  sit,  teneri  iUe  moderaius  et  concors  civitatis  status. 
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To  a  spirit  thus  appointed,  so  delicately  bred  from  its 
youth  upward,  the  principles  of  aristocracy  were  no  more 
than  natural.  In  the  society  of  the  Optimates  or  the 
Best  Men  he  found  his  congenial  elements :  through  them 
he  had  attained  greatness,  and  them  he  wished  to  bear 
rule.  Accordingly,  we  must  not  reproach  him  with  his 
incapacity  for  understanding  Csesar,  and  with  finding  in 
CaBsar's  followers  "a  kingdom  of  the  dead."*  His  was »  s«e p. aos. 
not  a  nature  which  could  endure  being  torn  up  by  the 
roots;  and  nobler  motives  for  his  enmity  to  the  great 
Dictator  might  be  found  in  his  gratitude  and  regard  for 
Fompeius,  and  his  fond  adherence  to  a  constitution  which 
had  been  the  glory  of  centuries.  On  this  all  his  greatness 
was  founded:  this  had  been  the  object  of  his  life-long 
care ;  and  it  was  not  therefore  possible  that  he  whose  mis- 
mon  it  was  to  destroy  it  should  ever  gain  his  real  affections. 
In  this  one  point  he  remained  true  to  himself  amidst  all 
his  wavering. 

Unhappily  for  him,  the  Optimates  of  his  day  were  for  the 
most  part  no  longer  in  reality  the  "  Best  Men,**  and  thus 
it  was  impossible  but  that  in  pursuing  the  course  he  con- 
sidered right,  he  should  frequently  become  involved  in 
^  inconsistencies  and  error.     Living,  too,  in  a  degenerate 
age,  he  could  not  remain  wholly  untainted  by  the  sur- 
rounding corruptions,  while  his  habit  of  living  by  imagina- 
tbn  in  the  past  and  the  ideal  only  served  to  cloud  the 
present,  and  cripple  in  him  the  energy  which  seizes  the 
moment.     That  even  in  this  respect  he  was  often  success 
fid;  that  he  vanquished  as  Consul  a  KuUus  and  a  Catilina, 
and  saved  the  State  from  utter  ruin ;  that  his  whole  career 
was  signalized  by  many  noble  exploits,  the  last  year  of  his 
life  by  glorious  energy, — all  this  he  owed  especially  to  the 
nrcomstance  of  his  being  born  and  bred  a  Boman.     Had 
he  been  endowed,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  less  exquisite 
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sensibility,  we  should  have  lost  the  sablimest  creations  of 
his  intellect.  If  as  a  statesman  he  was  forced  to  succumb 
to  Caasar,  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  with  what  mildness  the 
conqueror  treated  him,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  he  was 
destined  at  last  to  fall  in  a  worthier  struggle  wiih  Cassar's 
less  worthy  successors. 
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SURVEY  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


A.U.  707.    B.C.  47.     Cic.  60. 
C.  Julius  C-ffiSAB,  Dictator ;  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitum, 

3-ESAR  entrusts  the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy- 
luring  his  absence  to  M.  Antonius.  He  encounters  great 
HfBculties  in  Egypt  where  he  has  espoused  the  cause  of 
Dleopatra,  but  is  finally  successful  in  the  month  of  March. 
Be  remains  three  months  in  Egypt^  and  then  proceeds  to 
isia,  where  he  conquers  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates, 
¥ho  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Pontus^  and  regulates  the 
ntemal  affairs  of  the  country.  On  his  return  to  Kome  he 
sauses  Q.  Fufius  Galenus,  and  P.  Vatinius,  to  be  made 
[!!onsuls  for  the  few  remaining  months  of  this  year,  and 
umself  to  be  elected  for  the  next,  resigning  at  the  same 
lime  the  Dictatorship.  After  this  he  again  leaves  Kome 
md  proceeds  to  Africa  to  vanquish  the  division  of  the 
(tepublican  army  which  had  allied  itself  with  Juba  king  of 
llumidia. 

A.U.  708.    B.C.  46.    Cic.  61. 
C.  Julius  CiBSAB  m.;  M.  .^Imilius  Lepidus. 

At  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  force  Caesar  encounters 
jbe  ten  legions  of  Scipio,  and  the  four  of  Juba,  at  Thap- 
ps.     He  gains  a  complete  victory.     Juba  follows  the 

p 
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example  of  Cato  in  Utica,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Scipio^  Faustus  Sulla  and  Afranius  perish  in  their  flight 
CsBsar  reduces  Numidia  to  a  Boman  province.  On  his 
return  to  the  city,  he  enjoys  a  quadruple  triumph  in 
honour  of  his  victories  in  Gaul>  Egypt  and  Asia,  tc^ether 
with  his  recent  successes  in  Africa.  He  is  named  Dictator 
for  ten  years,  and  Prcefectus  Morum  for  three.  Meanwhile 
Cnasus  and  Sextus,  the  sons  of  Pompeius,  assemble  a 
powerful  force  in  Spain ;  and  C»sar  having  been  appointed 
Consul,  marches  against  them  without  delay.  His  reform 
of  the  calendar  was  effected  in  this  year,  which  gained  i 
three  additional  months. 

A.  IT.  709.    B.C.  45.    CiC  62. 

O.  Julius  C^sab  IV.,  sole  Consul  and  Dictator;  M.  JSaojJxm  LEnDMJi^ 

Magister  Equitum, 

The  Pompeians  are  routed  at  Munda  on  the  17th  of 
March;  Cnaeus  Pompeius  perishes  in  his  flight.  CaBsari 
enters  Home  in  triumph.  His  person  is  declared  inviolAble» 
and  the  Dictatorship  together  with  the  title  of  Imperator  ifl 
decreed  him  by  the  Senate.  Two  Consuls  are  however 
elected  as  usual  —  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  (^Stiffectus,  C. 
Caninius  Kebilus,)  and  C.  Trebonius.  4 

A.U.  710.    B.C.  44.     Cic.  63. 

C.  Julius  C^sab,  Dictator;  M.  ^milius  Lepidus,  Maltster  E^^dtmfs^ 
C.  Julius  C^sab,  Consul  V.  j  M.  Antonius.  - 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  with  others  of  the  Republican  party^r 
form  a  conspiracy  against  Ca&sar,  at  this  time  engaged  ii 
preparations  for  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  and 
him  on  the  15th  of  March. 
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The  following  letter  which  was  written  by  Cicero  in  the 
December  after  his  arrival  at  Brundisium,  in  deep  dejection 
of  roind^  betrays  a  degree  of  weakness  which  even  his^'J;^*^ 
increased  affictions  cannot  excuse.  "  The  greatest  allevi- Ji'i.)^*  ^* 
ation  you  could  afford  my  sufferings^  would  be  to  tell  me 
that  I  have  not  entirely  forfeited  the  esteem  of  good  men. 
This,  alas !  you  cannot  now  do.  But  should  you  ever  have 
it  in  your  power  to  give  me  such  an  assurance^  it  will  be 
the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  me.  I  see  indeed  no  pro- 
spect of  it  as  yet ;  but  the  course  of  events  may  bring 
about  this  change  in  men's  opinions^  as  it  has  with  regard 
to  my  refusal  to  follow  Pompeius  into  Egypt.  For  this  I 
incurred  universal  opprobrium,  till  now  that  the  fatal  issue 
of  that  journey  has  induced  men  to  moderate  their  dis- 
approval of  my  conduct.  At  the  present  time,  I  am  cen- 
sured for  not  having  gone  into  Africa,  my  reason  being 
that  I  did  not  approve  of  seeking  aid  for  the  Republic  by 
applying  to  the  most  faithless  of  all  barbarians,  and  that  to 
lead  them  against  an  army  accustomed  to  victory.  My 
motives  are  probably  not  appreciated ;  for  I  hear  that 
many  of  our  best  men  have  gone  into  Africa  *,  and  many, 
I  know,  have  long  been  thercf  I  am  sorely  perplexed  by 
all  this.  My  sole  chance  of  relief  is  in  some,  if  not  all  of 
them^  thinking  better  of  their  enterprise  and  consulting 
their  own  safety.  For  if  they  persist,  and  actually  gain 
the  day,  only  think  what  A^ill  become  of  me  I  *  What,'  you 
will  say,  *will  become  of  them  if  they  are  defeated?' 
Why,  their  failure  will  be  at  least  honourable.     This  id 

*  Cato  in  particular. 

f  Seyeral  Pompeians  had  collected  in  Africa  under  the  former  Praetor, 
Attins  Varos,  and  the  Nnmidian  king,  Jnba.  Curio  marched  against  them, 
dier  having  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and  defeated  Yams ;  he  was, 
bmerer,  afterwards  vanquished  by  Juba,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  battle. 
This  took  place  as  early  as  the  year  705.    Dio  Cass.  xli.  41,  42. 
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1  rp.*4oo,i.;  what  distracts  me."*  We  must  here  make  a  remark 
rJuLxLi.  '  equally  applicable  to  all  the  passages  in  Cicero's  letters 
which  excite  our  disapprobation.  He  is  a  rare  instance  of 
a  man  who  can  expose  in  his  confidential  outpourings  to  a 
friend  the  most  secret  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  all  the 
workings  of  an  imagination  which  sooner  or  later  was  sure 
to  yield  to  the  sterner  dictates  of  reason.  Many  a  great 
man  has  probably  been  assailed  in  his  weaker  moments  by 
similar  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  he  has  not  exposed  them 
to  the  view  of  his  fellow  men,  either  from  being  more  re- 
served than  Cicero,  or  from  having  no  Atticus  to  whom  to 
confide  them.  But  there  is  this  great  difference :  that  the 
weaknesses  of  the  really  great  man  are  stifled  and  forgotten 
in  his  actions;  whereas  Cicero  was  subject  to  frequent 
recurrences  of  the  constitutional  dejection  which  was  the 
main  source  of  his  errors.*  ^ 

We  have  seen  how  greatly  he  valued  the  esteem  of  the 
good ;  and  this  he  conceived  himself  to  have  forfeited  by    I 
his  return  to  Italy,  which  was  looked  upon  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  submission  to  the  conqueror.     In  a 
later  letter  to  Atticus,  however,  he  says :  "  You  wish  to 
know  what  people  feel  and  say  about  me.     I  have  found  ^ 
2Ep.m.].  "^  ^"®  estranged  from  me."^     To  many  of  his  contem-'j 
^'^"t't^nii^'heporaries,   Cicero's  character  was  as  well  known  as  it  is  to   1 
ourselves,  and  his  vacillation  did  not  surprise  them.    Some, 

*  In  considering  Cicero's  unhappy  frame  of  mind  and  self-reproacbe^  j 
Hamlet's  words  have  often  occurred  to  me:  Cicero  might  at  times  haye  said  4 
with  him,  "  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  myself  H 
of  such  things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  ....  We  j 
are  arrant  knaves,  all/'  Act  iii.  sc.  1.  [The  real  complaint  against  Cicoo 
is,  not  that  he  was  weak  in  character  or  allowed  himself  to  acknowledgs 
weaknesses  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  but  that  his  moral  sense  did  not 
revolt  against  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct  and  principles.  Hamkl 
accuses  himself;  Cicero  seldom  or  never.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
nothing  of  the  disgrace  which  his  admirers  lament  and  extenuate.] 


wri 
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also,  may  have  shuddered  at  the  probable  consequences  of 
a  victory  gained  by  the  infuriated  Pompeians  ;  as  a  speci- 
men of  which,  Lentulus  *  had  already  claimed  the  house 
of  Hortensius,  and  Caesar's  garden  and  villa  at  Baiae,  as 
his  share  of  the  booty.  ^     They  did  not  wonder  that  Cicero  ^  ^^-^pj'J- 
should  entertain  some  dread  of  the  ascendancy  of  such  aJ;}i.*^JJJP- 
party.      Writing  on   this  subject   to  Atticus,  he  says : ^a' s.}** ^^ 
*^  True  it  is  that  Caesar's  followers  make  similar  stipulations; 
but  these  men  are  insatiable."  ^     On  this  account  chiefly «  Ep.  398,  a. 
he  was  anxious  for  peace ;  and  this  anxiety  was  redoubled 
after  the    battle   of  Pharsalia.      The    following   is   the 
account  given  by  Plutarch ^i  ""When  the  news  of  the^ vit. cic. 
defeat  of  Pompeius  arrived  at  Dyrrachium,  where  Cicero 
and  several  of  the  leading  Pompeians  then  were,  Cato 
offered  to  resign  to  Cicero,  as  his  superior  in  rank  and  age, 
the  command  of  the  fifteen  cohorts  which  garrisoned  the 
town.    Cicero,  however,  declined  to  assume  the  command, 
and  continued  to  urge  his  pacific  counsels,  till  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Pompeius,  became  so  exasperated  against  him,  that 
he  called  him  a  traitor,  and  drawing  his  sword,  would 
have  murdered  him,  had  not  Cato  interfered."     Whether 
it  was  this  occurrence,  as  some  assert,  that  drove  Cicero 
to  separate  himself  abruptly  from  his  party,  and  to  return 
into  Italy,  trusting  to  Caesar's  generosity ;  or  whether  he 
was  moved  to  this  step,  which  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
sudden  and  hasty  ^,  by  other  circumstances  unknown  to  us,*^^-^^^/!. 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  he  had  now  proved  by  the  bitterest 
experience  how  little  fitted  his  nature  was  for  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.     His  lamentations  and  self-reproaches 
when  speaking  afterwards  of  this  error,  move  our  pity  * :  co^p.  4\°g,\7 
nor  can  we  greatly  blame  him  for  the  error  itself,  for^f/*^^*** 
steadier  politicians  than  himself  might  have  now  discerned 

♦  Consul  in  the  year  705. 
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that  the  struggle  had  become  purely  a  party  questiou,  and 
that  the  State  could  look  for  Balvation  to  the  Csesarlans 
alone ;  but  we  do  blame  him,  when  we  find  him  seeking 
by  unworthy  excuses  to  justify  his  desertion  of  a  cause  he 
had  once  so  warmly  espoused. 

The  letters  to  Atticus  written  from  Brundisium,  from 
the  beginning  of  November,  706,  to  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing August*,  are  the  most  melancholy  of  the  whole 
collection.  During  the  period  of  his  exile,  Cicero  had 
been  harassed  by  the  dread  of  a  reckless  and  uncom- 
promising adversary ;  but  now  he  had  a  nearer  and  more  I 
formidable  foe  than  Clodius  in  his  own  uneasy  conscience. 
Thus,  while  the  letters  of  the  former  period  are  more 
passionate  and  querulous  in  tone  than  those  we  have  now 
to  consider,  they  do  not  betray  the  same  painful  state  of 
discontent  with  himself.  Then,  he  had  been  deserted  by 
a  powerful  friend  in  whom  he  trusted ;  but  now,  it  was 
himself  who  had  proved  false  to  that  same  friend.  Then, 
he  was  living  in  banishment  from  his  beloved  country,  but 
was  supported  in  the  moment  of  his  deepest  despondency 
by  the  hope  of  being  yet  again  restored  to  it ;  now,  he 
was  indeed  residing  in  his  own  country,  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  same  to  him,  and  the  contemplation  of  its 
present  condition  added  a  sting  to  his  self-reproaches. 
Besides  this  he  was  under  constant  anxiety  as  to  the  re- 
»  Ep.  398. 1.  ception  his  conduct  would  meet  with  from  Cassar  ^ ;  and  this 
andi.  1.*  '  made  him  fearful  of  leaving  Brundisium  to  rejoin  his  family 
and  Atticus,  notwithstanding  their  urgent  appeals  and  the 
2jB/ip.39c,2.;longing  he  felt  for  their  society.^  He  could  not  flatter 
w  )^^'  **^*  himself  that  Antonius,  left  by  Caesar  at  the  head  of  affairs 
»  Ep.  404, 1.  in  Italy,  entertained  any  friendly  disposition  towards  him.' 

*  We  possess  of  this  period  of  time  twenty-one  letters  to  Atticus  and 
twelve  brief  ones  to  Tcrentia,  besides  one  to  C.  Cassius  who  was  with 
Csesar. 
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When  Cassar,  deceived  by  false  intelligence,  imagined  Cato 
to  be  in  Italy,  and  expressed  his  displeasure  at  it  to  An- 
tonius,  the  latter  wrote  to  Cicero,  and  in  the  same  polite 
terms  he  had  used  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  informed 
him  that  he  was  to  leave  Italy ;  and  it  was  only  on  Dola- 
bella's  assurance  that  his  father-in-law  had  come  there  in 
accordance  with  Cassar's  wishes,  that  he  at  length  consented 
to  frame  an  edict  expunging  Cicero's  name  from  the  list  of 
those  who  were  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  country.  This 
edict  was  in  itself  a  cause  of  vexation  to  Cicero,  inasmuch 
83  it  openly  represented  him  as  a  deserter  from  his  party.* 
Whether  Csesar  had  expressed  such  a  wish  before  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  or  whether  Cicero  so  interpreted 
Dolabella's  letter  from  Greece  in  his  favour  ^,  we  cannot »  Ep.  389. 
with  certainty  decide ;  but  it  is  evident  from  many  of  his 
letters  that  he  still  harboured  distrust  of  the  conqueror, 
whose  clemency  he  had  so  often  experienced.  He  feared 
that  some  one  might  have  whispered  to  Caesar  that  he 
repented  of  having  returned  to  Italy;  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  new  order  of  things.^  He  might  appre-^  Ep.  400,2. 
hend  that  the  opposition  Cassar  met  with  in  Egypt  had 
had  the  effect  of  further  irritating  him.    From  December, 


*  Ep»  4d0,  1.  {Ait  xi.  7.)  [Turn  iUe  edixit  ita  ut  me  exciperei  et  LcElium 
\wmmatmL  Quod  sane  noUem.  Poterai  enim  sine  nomine  res  ipsa  excipi. 
8te  Maniitiiu,  in  he.  Quo  mode  poterat  sine  nomine  re  ipsa  fieri  Ciceronis 
tmepiio  f  Si  sic  videlicet  Antonius  edixisset :  Ex  omnibus  Pompeianis  ne  cut 
eue  in  Italia,  nisi  quorum  causam  Cctsar  cognoverit,  out  de  quihus 
acripserit.  Quo  edicto  Cicero  non  nominatus  re  ipsa  quidem  exceptus 
siquidem  DdabelUe  Uteris  gravius  offendi  Pompeianos  inteUigeret  tarn 
significaUone :  eos  porro  iratos  habere  nolebat,  si  forte,  ut  incerti  sunt 
exitus,  victores  domum  revertissent ;  deinde  quod  exceptio  iUa  nomi' 
facta  quasi  legem  et  necessitatem  iis  qui  excipiebantur  imponebat,  ne 
ex  Italia  possent,  ne  scilicet  Ccesaris  beneficium  aspernari,  aut 
renuniiare  viderentur ;  unde  iUud  in  Ep,  404.  (^AtL  xi.  9.)  **  exceptionibus 
retineor,**'] 
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706,  to  June^  707,  no  letters  had  been  received  in  Italy 

from  the  victorious  general,  fully  occupied  and  embarrassed 

as  he  was.^     At  last  in  July  Cicero  received  oneS  hiit 

(Ati,  xi,  17.)  jj^jj^  ^  ^^  j^g  tone,  it  did  not  remove  his  anxiety.   '*  What 

s  £;».  423.  ,  '  •'  . 

a>'i'.x»v.     a  master  gives,  a  master  can  take  away,"  he  writes  to 
s  Ep.  425.     Atticus.^     He  suspected  also  the  goodwill  of  his  friends 
nir  ^InTi^  Balbus  and  Oppius,  Caesar's  vicegerents  in  Eome  S  who 
iAtt.  xi.  9.)    had  encouraged  him  to  hope  the  best  from  their  leader. 
(^tf.xi.6.)'  The  tidings  of  Cassar's  hazardous  position  in  Egypt,  and 
of  the  strength  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  the  general 
expectation  moreover  of  their  speedy  return  to  Italy,  news 
at  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  a  few  months  earlier,  now 
served  only  to  increase  his  disquietude.     He  cordially 
hated  Caesar's  cause,  and  indulged  no  hopes  of  personal 
advantage  from  him ;  while  from  his  own  party  he  could 
anticipate  only  injustice,  and  in  the  event  of  their  success 
how  could  he  venture  to  meet  them ?    "I  can  discover 
411  1   nowhere  any  ground  for  hope,"  he  writes  to  Atticus^ 
(j.<.xi.  16.)  "especially  since  Caesar  has  met  with  this  repulse;"*  and 
in  bitter  repentance  of  the  false  step  he  had  taken  in 
returning  to  Italy,  he  says  in  another  letter  ^ :  *'  My  own 
iAtt.  xi.  9.)    error  has  been  my  ruin.     I  cannot  attribute  my  misfor- 
tunes to  accident.    I  have  brought  them  all  upon  myself." 
But  nothing  grieved  him  so  much  as  the  unjustifiable 
conduct  of  his  brother.     Quintus  it  was,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  urged  him  to  leave  Italy  and  repair  to 
Pompeius ;  upon  which  Caesar,  who  in  reality  disliked  the 
younger  brother  S  and  had  shown  him  favour  solely  on 

«  Ep.  404, 2.    "^  ®  "^ 

(Att.  xi.  9.)    Marcus's  account,  remarked  that  he  had  sounded  the  trum- 
pet for  the  latter's  retreat  into  Greece.^     After  the  battle 


9  Ep.  407,  1. 
(Att,  xl.  12.) 


*  The  disasters  which  Caesar  met  with  at  this  time  are  mentioned  ia 
Ep,  411,  1.  He  says  in  the  same  place:  Mora  Alexandrina  causam  Ulonm 
(Pompeianorum  in  Asia  et  Grecid)  correxit,  meam  evertiL 
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of  Pbarsalia,  however^  Quintus  sent  his  son  to  the  con- 
queror*, for  the  doable  purpose  of  securing  his  own 
pardon,  and  accusing  his  brother,  who  he  fancied  was 
labouring  to  prejudice  Caesar  against  him^:  indeed  he'Jj'-^^®- 
seems  himself  to  have  sought  him  in  Asia,  and  to  have 
had  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Antioch.^  « Ep.  425. 

These  machinations  were  however  ineffectual;  for 
Caesar  knew  and  respected  Cicero,  and  indeed  for  his 
sake  pardoned  his  brother  ^  who  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  3^/^.425.; 

^  1/1  426.  (Att.  xi. 

Marcus  was  safe,  wrote  him  a  warm  letter  of  congratula-  ^>  ^^> 

tion.*     From  our  contemplation  of   the  weak  side  o£*fj'J^^^- 

Cicero's  character,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  nobler  aspect  in 

which  the  following  trait  presents  it  to  us.     On  hearing 

that  Caesar  regarded   Quintus  as  the  instigator  of  his 

brother's  hostility  towards  him,  he  wrote  to  mollify  his 

anger  and  implore  forgiveness  for  him,  notwithstanding 

he  had  treated  himself  so  illf^;  he  also  took  care  thsit*  Ep.4(n,\, 

certain  of  Quintus's  letters,  which  fell  accidentally  into 

his  hands,  and  which  he  found  to  contain  odious  reflections 

upon  himself,  should  not  operate  to  his  disadvantage4^Jj^''j^'i%»?* 

*  Frobablj  from  Patrae  in  Achaia;  whither  several  Pompeians,  and 
Quintus  among  them  (^Ep.  396,  5.,  Att.  xL  5.)  had  repaired. 

f  Cicero  was  not  at  that  time  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  his  brother's 
bueoess;  but  the  latter  had  used  violent  language  against  him  after  his 
iniral  at  Brundisium.  (Comp.  Ep.  407,  1.  with  404,  2.)  Cicero's  imme- 
diate inducement  for  writing  this  letter  to  Ca;sar  was  the  fear  lest  he  should 
imagine  he  had  not  followed  his  own  opinions  in  the  choice  of  a  party. 
ffis  fraternal  affection,  however,  is  also  clearly  apparent  in  it. 

{  [A  packet  of  Quintus's  letters,  directed  to  his  friends,  came  it  seems 
into  Cicero's  hands.  Some  of  these  he  transmitted  at  once  to  the  persons 
far  whom  they  were  intended,  who  presently  came  to  him  full  of  concern 
at  the  atrocious  things  they  contained  against  him.  Thereupon,  Cicero 
opened  the  remaining  letters  {hoc  ego  dolore  accepto  vchii  scire  quid  scrip* 
m$et  ad  cateros),  and  sent  them  to  Atticus  for  his  inspection,  leaving  it  to 
luf  judgment  whether  they  should  be  resealed  {nam  quod  resignata  sunty 
kabety  opinor,  ejus  signum  Pomponia)  and  conveyed  to  their  destination. 
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He  forwarded  to  Atticus  a  copy  of  his  intercessory  letter 
on  this  occasion^  and  added  these  words :  *'  Shoald  I  ever 
again  find  myself  in  Caesar's  society  (although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  as  he  promised  show  clemency  to  my 
brother),  I  shall  be  the  same  as  I  have  always  been." 
Thus  could  Cicero  write,  although  in  a  previous  letter  he 

[j£'xL^i)  had  declared  ^ :  "  My  brother  has  acted  in  a  manner  of 
which  I  could  not  have  deemed  him  capable ;  and  he  has 
caused  me  more  pain  than  I  ever  felt  before/' 

He  had  now  another  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  serious 
illness  of  his  beloved  TuUia,  whose  marriage  with  Dola- 
bella  had  turned  out  most  unhappily.     She  was  now  at 

lEpp.2i97.i  Rome^  and  on  her  account  Cicero  denied  himself  the 

398,2.  (Dw.  ' 

^reo'"^'**  p'lGasure  of  a  visit  from  Atticus.     "Alas I"  he  writes', 

>  Ep,  400,  V.  ^^  what  a  calamity  1     What  can  I  say  ?     I  must  be  brief, 
iAu.  xi.  7.)   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  J  ^^^^^     J  j^^^^  everythiog  to 

you;  do  you  advise  me Excuse  more,  for  my 

grief  and  tears  warn  me  to  dwell  no  longer  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  can  only  add  that  nothing  affords  me  so  much 
gratification  as  your  regard  for  Tullia." 

JMuch  as  he  disliked  Brundislum,  which  place  he  fancied 

disagreed  with  his  health,  he  appears  to  have  prolonged 

<£pjB.  410,1.;  his  residence  there  for  ten  months.*     During  this  time  he 

414.*  426.* 

427,' 2.  (Au.  received  accounts  of  certain  proceedings  of  his  son-in-law 
22.)  which  greatly  vexed  him.     Dolabella,  who  was  of  the 

Equestrian  order,  had  got  himself  adopted,  as  Clodius  had 
done,  into  a  Plebeian  family,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
the  Tribunate,  a  circumstance  which  must  in  itself  have 
caused  Cicero  some  bitter  recollections.  He  had  been 
favoured  by  Caesar ;  but  embarrassed  by  his  extravagance, 

This  is  a  curioiis  trait  of  the  morality  of  the  times,  not  so  much  as  regarda 
the  act  itself,  which  may  perhaps  admit  of  some  excuse,  as  from  the  evident 
unconsciousness  of  the  writer  that  it  requires  any.] 
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and  desirous  of  popularity,  he  aimed  fit  a  violent  measure 
for  the  reduction  of  debts,  against  the  policy  of  Caesar's 
and  his  lieutenant's  regulations.  Tumults  arose  in  Kome, 
and  the  blood  of  citizens  was  shed ;  nor  was  tranquillity 
restored  until  Cassar's  return.  Dolabella  himself  was 
however  pardoned. 

The  antagonist  of  Catilina  and  Kullus  could  not  wit- 
ness such  proceedings  without  distress;  but  the  father 
suffered  not  less  concern.  The  marriage  portion  of  Tullia, 
the  second  instalment  of  which  had  been  paid  ^  her  disso- *  ^;»- 4i6, 2. 

^  /  (Att.  xi.  25); 

lute  husband  had  squandered;  and  now  when  it  was  more*^°"PPPo^* 
than  ever  apparent  that  a  separation  between  them  must 
eventually  take  place,  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  money.^     Cicero  still  shrank^  Ep.  417, 2. 
however  from  urging  on  this  separation,  on  account  of 
Caesar's  continued  favour  towards  Dolabella^;  but  it  took^  Ep.Aid. 

•     T  .     n  (DiP.xiT.  13.) 

place  at  last,  though  at  what  period  we  are  not  informed. 
Cicero's  domestic  peace  was  further  disturbed  by  disagree- 
ments with  his  wife,  which  ended  in  a  divorce.     Terentia 
appears  to  have  incurred  debts,  and  to  have  acted  dis- 
honestly by  her  husband's  property.      The  name  of  Philo- 
timus,  of  whom  whilst  in  his  province  Cicero  made  such 
bitter   complaints*,   occurs    in  connexion   with    that   of  *  see  p.  251. 
Terentia.    He  had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  had  behaved 
abominably.*  ^     Tullia's  means  depended  in  some  measure'  -Bp.411,3. 
on  her  mother,  and  on  this  account  Cicero  urged  his  wife 
to  make  a  will,  and  was  impatient  at  her  delay .^     Having  6rp«. 417, 2.; 
lent  large  sums  to  Pompeius,  he  was  himself  now  in  such  xi. '23;  24.)  * 
want  of  money  that  he  had  parted  with  a  valuable  estate.^  ^  Epp,  292,1 
In   such  circumstances  he  was  unable  to  derive  any  4.;  W  iiv! 

,  ,  -  ,  ,  ,         6.);  comp. 

solace  even  from  his  daughter's  visit  to  him  at  Brundisium^'j|-  C^"- 
in  June.     One  from  his  wife  he  had  already  declined.®®  £p.  395. 

•^  iDiv.  xiv.  12.) 

*  [Aitditum  ex  Philotimo  est  earn  sceleraie  qucudam  facere."] 

p  6 
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./-/»•  ^12.  With  reference  to  his  daughter's  visit,  he  writes^:  "I 
do  not  derive  all  the  pleasure  I  might  expect  from  the 
society  of  a  daughter  of  such  rare  virtue  and  merit,  so 
pure  and  noble  in  nature,  and  so  tender  in  her  affection 
for  me.  On  the  contrary,  it  grieves  me  to  see  so  much 
excellence  involved  in  misery,  and  this  owing  to  no  fault 
of  her  own,  but  solely  to  my  own  unpardonable  errors." 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  had  sorely  deceived 
himself  in  trusting  to  Pompeius  for  the  Republic;  but 
still  he  could  not  regard  Caesar  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  cause  of  her  ruin  and  of  his  own  misfortunes.     *'  You 

•  Ep.z2B.     compare,"  he  writes  to  Atticus^,  **  the  present  times  with 

\J*Um    Tin*    0»J  

those  of  Sulla.  There  was  less  moderation  then,  but  men's 
aims  were  loftier  and  nobler."  But  Caesar  was  now  about 
to  return,  flushed  with  his  recent  successes  in  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Asia.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself  towards  Cicero  during  his  absence,  the  disregard 
he  had  paid  to  the  accusations  of  Quintus,  the  friendly 
tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  him,  and,  lastly,  the  per- 
mission he  had  accorded  him  of  retaining  the  title  of  Impe- 

3  Pro  Ligar.  rator  with  the  laurelled  fasces  ^  might  have  reassured  him ; 
but  he  could  feel  nothing  but  distrust.  Caesar  had  sent 
on  the  abusive  letters  of  Quintus  to  his  confidants  Oppius 
and  Balbus,  and  this,  which  he  did  only  as  marking  his 
disapprobation  of  their  contents,  Cicero  misinterpreted  as 

*£p.427, 1.  a  spiteful  publication  of  his  calamities.^  Now  that  the 
chief's  return  was  expected,  he  would  fam  have  sent  his 

»  Epp.  412.;  son  to  meet  him  ^ ;  but  his  intentions  were  frustrated  by 

413.  {Att.\\.  •       r\  r-K 

17.;  Div.  ix.  gome  delay  in  Caesar's  movements.  Gladly  would  he  have 
/itt^'xifai.)  avoided  a  personal  meeting®,  but  he  dared  not  keep  aloof. 
Caesar  landed  at  Tarentum  in  September.  For  the  cir- 
cumstances which  follow  we  must  quote  Plutarch ;  for, 
unfortunately,  Cicero's  lettars  give  us  no  information  re- 
lative to  the  first  meeting,     *^When  news   came  that 
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IldQsar  was  landed  at  Tarentum,  and  was  coming  round  hj 
and  to  Brundisium^  Cicero  went  to  him^  not  being  alto- 
jether  without  hope,  but  feeling  shame  in  the  presence  of 
nany  persons  to  make  trial  of  a  man  who  was  his  enemy 
md  victorious.  However,  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
lo  or  say  anythiDg  unworthy  of  himself;  for  when  Cassar 
saw  Cicero  coming  forward  to  meet  him  at  some  distance 
&om  his  attendants,  he  got  down  and  embraced  him,  and 
talking  with  him  alone,  walked  several  stadia.  From  this 
time  he  continued  to  show  respect  to  Cicero  and  friendly 
behaviour."  ^  ^g^i^t-  c^-  ) 

Cicero  now  left  Brundisium.  Of  his  lictors  or  of  a 
triumph  ^e  hear  nothing  further :  the  sight  of  Caesar  had 
put  all  such  ideas  to  flight.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
be  was  at  Tusculum.  In  December  we  have  a  letter  from 
Borne ;  the  first  cheerful  one  after  so  many  gloomy  epistles 
of  the  preceding  months. 


The  Year  708. 

The  effect  of  Caesar's  return  upon  the  spirits  of  Cicero 
may  be  likened  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  when  it  dis- 
pels long  gathering  clouds,  and  restores  serenity  to  the 
leavens.  In  the  letters  which  now  follow,  the  great 
orator  appears  like  one  just  awakened  from  slumbers  op- 
pressed with  frightful  dreams.  Undeceived  at  last  as  to 
Ids  hopes  and  confidence  in  himself,  submitting  to  be 
iattered  and  protected  by  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as 
Ids  opponent,  and  against  whom  he  had  so  loudly  and 
lopenly  declared  himself,  he  now  sought  in  his  darling 
itadies  the  peace  and  consolation  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger. 

From  a  letter  to  his  friend  Paetu?,  written  in  the  summer 


L 


'  and,  on  the  contrary,  take  care  to  conduct  myseli 

;  the   utmost  moderation.     For  as  once  I  deemed 

,  business  as  member  of  a  free   State  to  use  freed 

j  speech,  so  now  with  the  loss  of  liberty  I  feel  it  mj 

I  to  say  nothing  which  may  excite  the   displeasure 

of  CaBsar  or  his  associates Those 

sophers  who  alone  appear  to  me  to  understand  thi 
signification  of  virtue,  hold  that  the  wise  maiU  is  an 
able  for  his  faults  only.     Of  such  I  am  doubly  innc 
*  first,  inasmuch  as  my  sentiments  were  just  and  right 

!  secondly,  because  when  I  saw  right  could  no  long 

\  maintained,  I  advised  against  contending  with  suj 

!  force.     Thus,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  a 

!  citizen,  I  am  certainly  free  from  blame.     It  only  re 

f  for  me  to  do  nothing  foolishly  and  rashly  against  th€ 

\  in  power,  and  in  this,  it  appears  to  me,  I  shall  be  { 

the  part  of  a  wise  man 'As  the  reco: 

I  the  Greeks  are  full  of  instances  of  how  the  wisest 

of   Athens  or  of  Syracuse   submitted  to  the   yol 
tyrants],  and  while  their  country  was  enslaved,  pres 
in  a  certain  sense  their   personal  freedom,  shall 
deem   myself  capable  of  maintaining  my  position 
neither  to  ofiend  the  pride  of  any  one,  nor  injur 
own  dignity?"*     We  have  certainly  no  right  to  1 

*  Est  aUquid  in  nostris  consiliiSf  licetque  inter  abruptam  contuma 
deforme  obsequium  pervert  iter  ambitione  et  periadis  vacuum,  Ta( 
iv.  20. 
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Mhese  sentiments  as  long  as  Cicero  could  view  those  of 
^)thers  without  intolerance,  and  could  honour  and  appre- 
^iiate  a  greatness  which  was  foreign  to  his  own  nature- 
That  he  had  this  merit  we  see  from  the  judgment  he  pro- 
nounced upon  Cato  (who  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
TJtica  that  he  might  not  survive  his  country's  freedom), 
^whose  panegyric  he  undertook  to  write.     "  Cato  cannot  be 
j)raised  without  signalizing  his  firmness  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  and  this  must  needs  be  displeasing  to  Caesar's 
dEriends.     For  he  foresaw  the  state  of  things  which  has 
<5ome  to  pass ;  he  strove  with  all  his  power  against  it,  and 
le  gave  up  life  that  he  might  not  witness  its  accomplish- 
3nent."^      And  now  Cicero  experienced  abundantly  the  ^  JSp.  45,  i. 
-truth  he  so  beautifully  expresses  in  his  speech  for  the  poet 
Archias.^     "  Letters  nourish  the  young,  gladden  the  aged, « Pro  Arch. 
»dd  grace  to  prosperity,  and  afford  in  adversity  a  refuge 
»nd  a  solace."     In  the  interval  between  his  return  to  Rome 
and  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  works  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  although  he  could  no  longer  shine  in  the 
^orum  as  a  statesman  and  a  free  citizen,  his  eloquence  was 
frequently  exerted  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  sometimes 
JBucceeded  in   vanquishing   the   victor    himself.      In  the 
"beginning  of  the  year  708  he  writes  to  his  learned  friend 
"Varro,  whose  position  was  politically  much  the  same  as 
lis  own^ :    "  Be  it  knowir  to  you  that  no  sooner  had  I  re-'»  Ep.  m, 
turned  to  the  city,  than  I  renewed  my  connexion  with  my 
old  friends — my  books."      Again,  in  another  letter,  he 
says  ^  :  *^  Although  nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  present*  Ep. 439. 
times,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  my  favourite  occupations 
geem  to  produce  richer  fruit  than  formerly ;  whether  it  is 
because  I  can  now  take  refuge  in  nothing  else,  or  because 
the  virulence  of  a  disorder  makes  us  appreciate  medicines 
we  set  little  store  by  in  health."     And  again ^:  "I  look?D^'i5^i.J 
upon  these  Tusculan  days  of  yours  as  the  model  of  a  true 
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life,  and  gladly  would  I  give  up  all  I  possess  to  be  a 
lead  such  a  life  without  hindrance  myself.  I  do  ii 
you  as  far  as  I  can,  and  I  find  a  welcome  repose  : 
studies.  Why,  indeed,  should  it  not  be  permittee 
since  my  country  either  will  not  or  cannot  avail  its 
my  services,  to  return  to  that  course  for  which,  tl 
perhaps  improperly,  some  would  authorize  us  to  ren 
all  public  action  ?  "  Cicero  moreover  was  proudly  conj 
that  his  studies  might  prove  serviceable  to  the  State,  s 
it  not  disdain  to  profit  by  them.  "  Let  us,*'  he  \ 
\£?'^%)  ^g*^^  toVarro^  *^  resolve  to  pursue,  in  common, 
studies  whence  in  former  times  we  sought  pleasure 
but  to  which  we  must  now  look  for  all  our  welfare,  ye 
refuse  to  hasten  at  call  to  build  up  the  Eepublic,  n 
architects  only,  but  even  as  plain  workmen.  Will 
employ  us  ?  Yet,  let  politics  be  the  subject  of  our  wri 
and  of  our  studies ;  and  if  not  in  the  Curia  or  the  Fc 
let  us,  like  the  most  learned  men  of  old,  serve  the  1 
amoDgst  our  books  and  letters,  and  investigate  the  princ 

«  Comp.  de     of   civil  SOCictV ."  ^ 
Jiiti  ii    1    2 

It  was  very  natural  that  a  man  of  Cicero's  disposi 
who  even  in  early  life  had  been  charmed  by  the  attrac 
of  philosophy,  should  fly  to  it  in  his  present  distresses, 
seek  by  these  means,  above  all  others,  to  forget  them. 

3  ^p.  469.  Sulpicius'^  he  writes:  "  Although  from  my  youth  all  Ii 
arts  and  sciences,  and  philosophy  especially,  have  b( 
source  of  happiness  to  me,  my  pleasure  in  them  incr 

/  daily,  and  I  believe  it  is  from  the  experience  of  agi 

well  as  from  the  unhappiness  of  the  times,  that  I 

Camp.  Ep.  nothing  else  can  now  alleviate  my  anxieties."*     It  w 

3.) '  '**  *^*  this  year  in  which  first,  for  a  long  time,  he  had  enj 
any  tranquillity,  that  he  commenced  the  treatise  De  Fi 

^  Epp,Ai%\.iBonorum  et  Malorum,^     He  had  before  this  compose 

xiu  6,'60  "'  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  which  he  dedicated  to  M.  Bruti 


(Div.xm. 
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whom  Caesar  had  given  the  government  of  Cisalpine  GauL 
The  Partitiones  OratoricB  and  the  Orator  ^^  likewise  dedi-J^'^-^^^*-; 
cated  to  Brutus,  were  produced  the  same  year.*     Of  theJo^p*,^^'- 
^^ Panegyric  on  Cato^^  we  reserve  a  more  particular  mention  Jf  is.)  ^ 
to  a  future  page.     Abandoning  more  and  more  all  idea 
of  public  activity,  and  resolved,  should  Caesar  permit  it, 
to  withdraw  entirely  from  politics^,  his  love  for  oratory*  Js:pp. 471.; 
was  still   ardent ^  and  he  was   pleased  with   instructing j» *335  ix. 
others  in  the  art  in  which  he  thought  no  more  to  exercise »  Ep.i^. 
himself.*     He  compares  himself  in  this  to  Dionysius  of  10.) 
Syracuse,  who,  after  he  was  expelled  from  his  dominions,  (DiS.'vu.[88.) 
kept  a  school  at  Corinth.^  (^S'.SIis.) 

In  the  cause  of  a  friend,  however,  or  of  any  one  who 
shared  his  political  views,  he  could  not  but  recall  the  power 
his  words  had  once  possessed,  and  found  it  impossible  to 
adhere  to  his  resolution.  Thus  he  defended  Q.  Ligarius, 
who  had  incurred  Caesar's  hostility  by  the  activity  he  had 
displayed  on  behalf  of  his  adversaries  in  the  African  war.f 

Before  this  too,  when  Caesar,  yielding  to  the  petition 
of  the  whole  Senate,  had  pardoned  one  of  his  bitterest 
opponents,  M.  Marcellus,  the  Consul  for  the  year  703, 
Cicero  seized  the  opportunity  to  move  Caesar's  natural 
kindness  in  behalf  of  others,  on  a  day  "  when  the  old 
Republic  appeared  to  live  again."  *^  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,"  he  writes  to  Sulpicius^  "not  from  indolence,  but^^i^^iji 

*  This  date  is  assigned  in  preference  to  an  earlier  one  from  the  words 
cap.  1.,  Quoniam  aliquando  JRoma  exeundi  potestas  data  est  The  priority 
of  the  Brutus  to  the  de  Finilnis,  appears  from  Ep,  449,  4.  compared  with 
Brut.  26.  See  also  Ellendt*8  edition,  p.  9.  The  Orator  was  begun  inmie- 
diately  on'the  completion  of  the  Panegyric  on  Cato,  Or.  10.  The  Paradoxa 
were  written,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  introduction,  before  Cato's  death, 
perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  708.' 

f  Cicero  addressed  to  Ligarius,  before  his  public  defence  of  him,  two 
letters  of  consolation,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  (Epp.  465. ;  475. 
Div.  vi  13,  14.)  Schiitz  proves  that  it  is  not  the  oration  pro  Ligar.  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  latter  letter.    This  is  spoken  of  in  £/p.  603,  2.;  610,  2. 
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from  wistful  remembrance  of  the  reputation  I  once  en- 
joyed,  to  be  from  henceforth  silent.  But  the  magnanimitf 
of  Csesar  and  the  courteousness  of  the  Senate  haye  shakoi 
my  resolution.  Accordingly  I  thanked  Csesar  in  a  long 
speech  *;  and  now  I  dread  lest  I  should  be  deprived,  o& 
other  occasions,  of  the  honourable  leisure  which  has  hem 
my  sole  consolation  in  my  misfortunes.  Since,  however, 
I  have  escaped  offending  him  who  perhaps  might  have 
construed  my  continued  silence  into  a  declaration  that  thifl 
was  no  Commonwealth  at  all,  I  will  for  the  future  be 
moderate,  and  even  submissive,  so  as  both  to  obey  him 
and  indulge  my  own  desire  for  study." 

To  those  who  seek  it  so  nobly  and  so  wisely,  conso- 
lation is  never  denied.  We  find  Cicero  soon,  not  only 
cheerful,  but  gay,  as  his  letters  to  Paetus  in  particular 
bear  witness.  Writing  to  his  friend  from  Tusculmn  in 
^^P'^'  June,  he  says^:  "The  resolution  I  have  formed  to  Ngive 
lessons  in  rhetoric  gives  me  much  satisfaction,  for  I  shall 
gain  much  by  it.  First  of  all,  it  will  serve  to  fortify  me 
against  the  times,  of  which  I  have  at  present  the  greatest 
need.  How  far  this  will  be  so  I  know  not,  but  1  see  as 
yet  no  reason  to  prefer  any  one's  advice  to  this ;  unless, 
indeed,  I  had  better  have  died — in  my  bed  I  mean  — 

*  Wolf,  as  is  well  known,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  speech  we 
have  under  the  title  Pro  M,  Marcdlo  is  not  Cicero's,  and  Spalding  has 
adduced  additional  arguments  on  the  same  side.  Many  critics,  however, 
maintain  its  genuineness.  [There  is  no  doubt  that  the  speech  was  held  to 
be  Cicero's  by  Asconius,  t.  e.  within  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  internal 
arguments  against  it  are  shown  by  Drumann  and  others  to  be  anything  but 
conclusive.  The  strongest  circumstance  against  it,  such  as  it  is,  is  Plutarch's 
anecdote  that  Caesar,  on  occasion  of  Cicero's  speech  for  Ligarius,  said  he 
had  not  heard  him  **  for  a  long  time ;"  whereas,  if  Cicero  really  addressed 
him  for  Marcellus,  there  could  have  been  but  a  few  months'  interval  But 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  Fluti^rch's  anecdotes  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
on.  Among  the  most  recent  critics,  Nobbe  and  Briickner  admit  the  oration 
without  difficulty.] 
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:,}Which  I  am  willing  to  allow,  but  no  such  fate  was  in  store 

z:for  me.    I  was  not  present  at  the  battle.    Some  indeed, — 

i;Pompeiu8,  your  friend  Lentulus,   Scipio,  Afranius,  pe* 

rished  miserably.*     Cato  had  an  illustrious  end ;  and  such 

t^an  end  may  be  my  own  should  I  desire  it,  but  I  shall 

i-take  care  that  it  be  not  so  necessary  for  me  as  it  was  for 

=  him.     So  much  for  the  first  advantage  which  will  accrue 

,  to  me.    Secondly,  the  occupation  conduces  to  the  recovery 

of  my  health,  which  suffered  from  want  of  exercise ;  and 

then  again  my  oratorical  talents,  such  as  they  are,  would 

have  withered  away  without  employment.     Lastly  (which 

perhaps  you  would  have  placed  first),  I  have  partaken 

already  of  more  peacocks  -f  than  you  have  even  of  pigeons." 

Again :  "  I  have  thrown  off  all  my  care  for  the  Republic, 

all  my  meditations  on  what  I  was  to  speak  in  the  Senate, 

all  study  of  causes,  and  have  thrust  myself  into  the  camp 

of  my  adversary  Epicurus."  ^    He  describes,  also,  with  con-  ^Ep.  466. 

siderable  humour,  a  banquet  which  he,  the  man  "Qwem  ad- 

spectabanty  cujus  oh  os  Graii ora  obvertebant  sua^^ %  enjoyed 

at  the  house  of  Volumnius,  in  company  with  the  courtezan 

Cytheris.^     Vast  indeed  is  the  difference  between  ihe^Q^Ep.m. 

''  ,  (Dm.  ix.  26.) 

letters  and  those  written  from  Brundisium  1     It  was  not 
only  to  Pastus  that  he  exhibited  himself  in  this  cheerful 

*  Lentulus,  the  Consul  of  705,  was  seized  and  put  to  death  hj  command 
of  the  Egyptian  king  FtolemsBus,  after  the  death  of  Fompeius.  Scipio,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  latter,  perished  in  his  flight,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kepuhlicans  in  Africa.  Afranius,  who  had  fled  to  Mauretania  after  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  was  made  prisoner,  and,  according  to  Dio  (xliiL  12.), 
murdered  bj  Csesar's  orders.  Hirtius  gives  a  difierent  account.  {BdL 
Afric.  95.) . 

t  At  the  tables  of  Hirtius  and  Dolabella,  whom  he  instructed  in  the  art 
of  oratory. 

X  A  verse  from  Telamon,  a  tragedy  of  Ennins.  We  meet  with  it  also  in 
the  Tusculan  Disputations,  iii  18.  lliis  Cytheris  was  the  woman  with 
whom  Antonius  made  his  progress  through  Italy.  See  Ep*  376.  {Att, 
X.  10.) 
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light;   nor  was  it  a  mere  passing  mood  espresso 
isolated  letters.     Many  others,  written  in  no  jesting 
show  that  he  enjoyed  peace  and  resignation^  while  he 
i£p.44i.     a  wholesome  interest  in  life,  his  occupations,  his  fam 

(ilM.xii.  1.)  T  •  X 

and  m  nature. 

Cicero  was  now,  too,  once  again  enjoying  the  so< 

of  his  beloved  Atticus.     He  had  written  to  him  : 

Tusculum  in  June :  "  As  I  live,  neither  this  darling  ^ 

no,  nor  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  themselves,  would 

*Ep.4AA.     compensate  me  for  losing  your  society  days  togeth( 

^        xii«  o»j  ^^  "■     •      • 

And  again :  "  When  I  was  in  Rome,  and  m  mimec 
anticipation  of  seeing  you,  the  hours  of  waiting  see 

8£p.449,6.  insufferably  long  to  me."^  How  must  Atticus  1 
rejoiced  in  the  friendship  of  such  a  man,  who  coni 
to  him  every  thought,  every  whim  and  caprice  of 
rich  and  noble  nature,  and  who,  vacillating  and  sens 
as  he  was,  to  him  at  least  remained  always  the  sa 

<Ep.m.  Tiro  also  had  rejoined  him^;  and  how  keenly  he 
relished  the  sweets  of  friendly  intercourse  appears  : 
his  words  to  Pastus :  "  Although  I  cannot  but  confess 
I  am  loved  and  honoured  by  many,  yet  of  all  my  fri 
none  is  dearer  to  me  than  yourself.  That  you  love 
and  have  loved  me  from  the  beginning,  is  one  great  c 
of  my  partiality,  perhaps  the  chief  cause :  but  this  i 
case  also  with  many  others,  while  your  amiable  d 
sition  and  your  agreeable  qualities  are  peculiar  to 

5  J5:p.473, 1.  alone."^     This  period  is  more  fertile  than  any  othi 

(Dtv,  ix.  16.)  ^  ^  ^  ^  f 

familiar  letters  addressed  to  a  variety  of  friends. 
Cicero  had  himself  experienced  how  invaluable  an 
consolations  of  true  friendship  in  times  of  public  cak 
so  he  now  did  all  he  could  by  word  and  deed  to  con 
assist,  or  save  such  of  his  friends  as  were  suffering 
« Epp,  434.;  the  hardship  of  the  times.®     Caecina  wrote  to  him 

435.;  436.;  ^  -xr        ^  i     •         i       i     i 

487.;  465.;     hig  bauishmcnt :  **  You  have  been  so  much  in  the  hal 

614.  (Dtv, 
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ertinff  yourself  for  your  friends,  that  they  do  not  merely  xiii  29. 78. 

^  ^  79.  io.«  vi.  13. 

pe  for  your  assistance,  but  demand  it  as  their  right." ^     J 2.) 
Quintus  was  again  in  Rome^  but  his  brother  makes  ^^'''JJJ*^ 
ily  cursory  mention  of  him.     Harmony  could  not  have(^"-*^*-*> 
jen  entirely  restored  between  them,  and  the  feelings  of 
[arcus  must  have'been  shocked  by  seeing  the  part  which 
Quintus  took  in  promoting  his  son's  entrance  into  the 
>llege  of  the  Luperci^;  his  object  in  so  doing  being  to  J /p.  449,1. 
atter  Caesar.*    Cicero  continued  to  live  on  friendly^terms 
'ith  Dolabella,  as,  although  the  separation  between  him 
nd  Tullia  had  now  taken  place,  he  could  not  venture  to 
reak  with  him  on  account  of  the  favour  shown  him  by 
5»8ar.    He  sent  Tiro  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  the 
Ulrican  campaign^;  and  after  this  time  saw  a  great  deal* ^p. 449, 5. 
F  him,  both  as  a  guest  at  his  luxurious  table  and  as  his  in- 
bmctorin  the  art  of  rhetoric*    A  friendship  such  as  this,' -Epp.  450,2.* 

e  1  T   •       1  11  .    /»        1  •  471.  (Z)i». 

«  a  purely  political  nature,  could  not  satisfy  the  cravings^-  ifi-;  vii. 
f  his  heart,  but  for  these  he  found  ample  solace  in  other 
Members  of  his  family.     How  touching  are  the  following 
^ords,  written  to  Atticus  from  the  country :  "  O  that  I 
>ight  hasten  forthwith  to  the  embraces  of  my  Tullia  and 
f  your  own  Attica!     Let  me  hear,  whilst  I  remain  at 
•Hsculum,  what  the  child  prattles  about,  or,  if  she  is  in 
lie  country,  what  she  writes  to  you."®     He  was  also  pecu-  ^ ^'  44K; 
arly  alive  at  this  time  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  taste  for  j j"^'-  *"•  ^• 
^lich  is  frequently  associated  with  such  strong  domestic 
Bfections  as  his  were.     He  would  gladly  have  left  Rome, 
'  place  calculated  to  awaken  only  sad  recollections,  but 
11  was  afraid  of  doing  so  lest  such  a  step   might  be 

•  To  the  two  ancient  colleges  of  the  Luperci  a  thurd  was  added  in 
OKnr  of  Caesar  —  the  Julian.  Many  of  the  Eoman  youth,  particularly 
^ta  die  higher  ranks,  sought,  out  of  flattery  to  Caesar,  to  be  received  into 
4i  association,  which  as  well  as  the  whole  Lupercalian  ceremonial  gave 
^adal  to  respectable  and  enlightened  persons. 
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construed  as  a  sign  that  he  contemplated  leaving  II 
He  did  not  therefore  go  into  the  country  till  May.  ] 
of  June  and  July  he  spent  at  Tusculum ;  and  in  Au 
and  September  we  find  him  in  his  villas  near  CumaB 
»  Ep.  459.  Antium,  *^  Nothing,"  he  writes  ^  '*  is  more  to  my  t 
than  solitude ;  nothing  can  be  plea^antSr  than  this  ab 
the  shore,  the  view  over  the  sea,  and  everything  els 
When  again  compelled  to  return  to  Borne  he  met  fri< 
there  who  were  dear  to  him,  and,  with  his  old  love 
the  city  still  strong  within  him,  he  found  his  resid( 
there  as  agreeable  as  under  the  circumstances  it  could 
He  thus  describes  his  manner  of  life  to  Paetus :  *'  In 
morning  I  receive  visits  from  many  of  the  dejected  0 
mates,  as  well  as  from  the  exulting  conquerors,  ' 
always  observe  the  most  marked  respect  towards 
When  these  visits  are  over,  I  bury  myself  with 
books,  and  read  or  write.  Then  men,  slightly  my 
feriors  in  learning,  come  to  be  instructed  by  me.  All 
rest  of  my  time  is  given  to  the  things  of  the  body.f 
have  mourned  over  my  country  more  deeply  and  m 
3  Ep.  456.  constantly  than  ever  mother  did  for  her  only  son."* 
(D«».ix.2o.),     g^^  g^ll  ii^QQQ  enjoyments  would  have  failed  in  restori 

Cicero's  peace  of  mind,  had  he  not  attained  a  consciousn 
that,  though  his  conduct  had  been  erroneous,  and  in  sin 
instances  he  had  swerved  from  duty,  still,  in  the  gr 
catastrophe  of  his  country,  in  heart  and  purpose  he  1 
remained  true  to  her.  Neither  in  Greece  nor  at  Bn 
disium  had  he  been  blessed  with  this  conviction ;  but  n 
Time  had  exerted  its  usual  softening  influence,  and 

*  The  words  following  this  passage  deserve  notice  :  Sed  neque  hoc  d 
longioribus  Uteris^  nee  erai  quod  seriberem ;  et  somnus  ttrgebat. 

f  [^Inde  corpori  onine  tempus  datur :  a  phrase  implying  all  the  care  a : 
bestows  upon  the  preservation  of  his  health ;  his  meals,  his  exercise  an( 
relaxation.] 
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bled  him  to  forget  his  weaknesses  in  the  sense  of  his 
j>urity  of  intention.     We  learn  this  from  a  letter  to  his 
friend   Marius^  written  in  the  summer.^      Even  in  the»J?p.452 
"beginning  of  the  year  708  we  find  him  telling  his  former 
Quaestor,  Mescinius,  that  he   derives   comfort   from  the 
purity   of   his  intentions  and  principles   as   well  as   in 
letters.^     To  Sulpicius  he  thus  expresses  himself:  *^  Al-«-Ep.438. 
though  I   yield  to   none  in  my  sorrow  for  the  public 
misfortunes,  I  have  nevertheless   much   to   console  me, 
especially  in  the  rectitude  of  my  past  conduct ;  for  long 
ago  I  discerned,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  the  impending 
storm."  ^     And  doubtless  he  was  sincere  in  his  words  to^  Ep.Aeir 

T--      .  _  .  11,1   (-D»».iv.3.) 

Marius :  "  1  saw  no  cause  to  resolve  upon  death,  but  much 
to  wish  for  it;  for  it  is  an  old  saying,  *When  you  can 
no  longer  be  what  once  you  were,  you  have  no  reason  to 
wish  to  live.'  It  is,  however,  a  great  consolation  to  be 
free  from  blame*;  especially  as  in  my  case  I  possess  two 
sources  of  comfort,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  kinds 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  fame  of  my  glorious  deeds.  As 
long  as  I  live  nothing  can  rob  me  of  the  first ;  death 
itself  will  not  deprive  me  of  the  second."*  4  Ep.  4ei. 

His  words  to  Mescinius  mark  the  difference  between  his 
own  character  and  that  of  Cato :  "  I  will  speak  the  truth ; 
you  appear  to  me  to  possess  that  more  gentle  and  tender 
disposition  which  belongs  to  most  of  us  who  have  been 
bred  in  personal  and  public  freedom."^  To  Varro,  who » -bp.  438.? 
had  invited  him  to  Baiae,  he  replies :  "  Is  that  the  right  (p**-  7/  ?!•? 

'  *         ^        ^  o       AU.  xU.  46.) 

place   for  us  whilst  our   country  is  in  flames?"^      To ^^p. 439. 
PaBtus  he  writes:   *'I  must  rest  satisfied  with  what  is 
granted  me.     The  man  who  cannot  content  himself  with 
this   ought  to  die.      They   are   measuring   [by   Caesar's 
orders]   the  domains  of  Yeii  and   Capena.     The  latter 

*  If  Cicero  extends  this  expression  to  earlier  years,  he  certainly  flatters 
himself  too  much. 
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place  is  not  far  from  Tusculum.  I  fear  nothing,  how- 
ever*, but  abandon  myself  to  present  enjoyment,  onlj 
hoping  it  may  last.  Should  it  be  otherwise  appointed, 
hero  and  sage  as  I  am,  having  deliberately  chosen  Life,  I 
must  needs  give   my   affection   to  the   man    by   whose 

1  Zjp.455.     generosity  life  is  secured  to  me."^ 

Never,  in  truth,  did  the  citizen  of  a  Republic  lose  hia 
freedom  to  a  nobler  master  than  to  Caesan  His  clemency 
proceeded  as  much  from  his  native  generosity  as  from 
views  of  policy,  though  unfortunately  it  yielded  in  the 
end  to  the  passion  of  self-aggrandizement.  Cicero  brings 
it  forward  as  a  ground  of  consolation  to  his  friends  of  the 
Pompeian  party  who  had  not  yet  been  pardoned.  Thus, 
writing  to  Ligarius,  whose  fear  of  the  conqueror  kept  him 
at  a  distance  from  Rome,  he  says :  "  Caesar  will  not  be 
harsher  towards  you  than  towards  others;  for  circum- 
stances, the  lapse  of  time,  public  opinion,  and,  I  believe, 
his  native  disposition,  concur  in  rendering  him  daily  more 

«  Ep.ASb.    ^ lenient."^     To  Caecina,  who  was  also  in  banishment,  he 

'  writes :  "  Caesar  is  mild  and  merciful  by  nature 

Besides,  he  delights  in  men  like  you  of  distinguished 
talent.  He  yields  to  many  whose  petitions  are  just  and 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty,   but  not  to  the  vain  and 

3  Ep.  47o.\    ambitious."^      Again    to   Marcellus,   so    magnanimously 

(Div.'vi.  6.  pardoned  by  Caesar,  he  says :  "  The  autocrat  favours  men 
of  genius,  and  sets  as  high  a  value  upon  true  superiority 
and  dignity  in   others,  as  circumstances  and   his   ownf 

*  In  this  respect  Cicero  certainly  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Caesar.  [The 
land  measuring  refers  to  a  projected  assignment  of  estates  to  Caesar's  veterans.]    ' 

f  [I  consider  the  key  to  much  of  Cicero's  recent  despondency,  and  the 
sudden  rebound  of  cheerfulness  we  observe  at  this  time,  to  be  the  appre- 
hension he  was  led  by  his  study  of  earlier  Roman  history  to  entertain  of 
slaughter  and  confiscation  upon  the  establishment  of  Caesar's  authority,  now 
falsified  by  the  remarkable  mildness  he  exhibited.  It  is  the  extreme 
surprise  he  felt  at  this  unexpected  moderation  that  accounts  for  the  ex-^ 
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interests  permit."^  In  fact  Caesar  united  in  his  own ^£p. 466. 
person  all  the  qualities  that  the  Eoman  world  then  needed. 
Nature  herself  had  stamped  him  for  a  ruler  at  the  period 
when  Bome  could  no  longer  exist  without  one.  As  a 
soldier  and  a  general  he  ranked  higher  than  any  of  his 
countrymen,  and  had  won  for  himself  the  admiration  of 
the  progeny  of  Mars.  His  love  of  literature  and  of  art, 
and  of  all  that  conduces  to  refined  civilization,  commended 
him  to  an  age  highlv  sensible  of  their  attractions.^     His' f^'-^Wi. 

^o  o     •  (l>i».  vi.  5.) 

humanity  is  testified  by  the  honourable  manner  in  which 
he  invariably  mentioned  the  name  of  Pompeius^  and  ^jl^J^'il%s 
his  forgiveness  of  Ligarius,  from  whom  he  had  received 
many  provocations,  and  whose  subsequent  treachery  was 
probably  not  unsuspected  by  him.  When  Q.  Tubero 
l>rought  forward  his  accusation  against  this  Ligarius^^ 
-who  had  been  long  languishing  in  a  species  of  banishment, 
CsBsar  resolved  upon  his  full  condemnation,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  his  friends,  though  at  the  same 
"time  he  consented  to  hear  Cicero's  public  defence  of  him 
in  the  Forum.  He  believed  himself  fully  armed  against 
"tiie  pleadings  of  his  natural  clemency,  and  he  held  papers 
Sn  his  hand  relative  to  the  accusation,  by  referring  to 
"which  he  trusted  to  secure  himself  against  any  impression 
Vhich  the  orator's  eloquence  might  produce  upon  his  mind. 
"When,  however,  the  speech  turned  upon  his  own  noble 
^pialities,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Ids  firmness  forsook  him.  He  thought  of  Pompeius,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  every  consideration  at 

innragaiit  panegyrics,  as  they  seem  to  ns,  he  lavishes  upon  it  in  the  speech 
ibr  Maroelliu,  which  have  even  induced  some  modem  critics  to  question 
|b  genuineness.  It  requires  no  little  insight  into  the  frightful  character  of 
Boman  revolutions  to  appreciate  Caesar's  merits  in  this  respect,  and  the 
and  lasting  sense  his  countrymen  entertained  of  it.] 
^  De  vL  What  is  ahove  related  is  taken  from  Plutarch  (Ctc.  89.).  See 
Qoiiit.  Intt  Or.  ix.  2.  3S. 

Q 
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length  was  borne  down  by  the  impulse  of  his  native 
generosity.     His  colour  changed,  he  trembled  violently, 
and  the  papers  fell  from  his  hand.    Ligarius  was  pardoned. 
The  words  by  which  Cicero  had  worked  upon  the  conr  • 
queror's  mind  were  these :  "  No  quality  is  so  popular  as 
kindness ;  for  none  of  your  numerous  virtues  are  you  more ' 
beloved  and  admired  than  for  your  merciful  nature.     It  is  ' 
in   conferring  benefits   on   mankind  that  men  approach 
nearest  to  the  level  of  the  gods.     The  greatest  ^t  wMch 
fortune  has  bestowed  upon  you  is  the  power,  the  noblest 
attribute  of  your  nature  is  the  will,  to  do  good  to  the  mul- 
titude."   In  the  letters  of  this  period  we  have  evidence  of 
Caesar's  desire  to  console  Cicero  for  the  fall  of  the  Kepnlh  ^: 
lie.     "  At  that  time,"  says  the  orator,  writing  to  FigoIiUi 
*^  no  wish  occurred  to  me  which  Caesar  did  not  anticipata 
....  I  have  met  with  the  kindest  treatment  from  him." 
Again  to  Caecina  he  says:  "Every  day  Caesar's  r^ardibrj^^ 
me   seems    to    increase."      How   much    pleasure   Csafff; 
derived  from  the  treasures  of  his  wit  and  intellect,  we  see  -^r 
from  the  following  passage  in  the  letter  to  Paetus  abofC  •.. 
referred  to :  "  If  I  am  altogether  to  avoid  giving  offence  bf 
my  sharp  or  witty  sayings,  I  must  resign  all  pretensions  tD  r-^ 
be  considered  a  wit,  which  I  should  be  ready  enough  todo  ■ ; 
were  it  possible.     Caesar  himself,  however,  has  a  nice  sensB  i - 
of  discrimination.     I  hear  that  he  has  already  collected  . 
some  volumes  of  Apophthegms,  and  that  he  rejects  any 
which  are  brought  to  him  falsely  ascribed  to  me;  and  thil  ' 
he  is  the  better  able  to  do  now,  as  his  intimate  friends  lif%  ^ 
almost  daily  with  me.     In  the  varied  course  of  our  coiri 
versation  many   things  which  I  may  have   said  perbaw  ^ 
appear  to  them  not  wanting  in  wit  or  pungency,     Theif  - 
are  retailed  to  Cassar  along  with  every  thing  else  which  il; , 
done  in  Rome,  in  obedience  to  his  express  commands^  L 

'*'  Caesar  had  not  jet  returned  from  his  African  campaign.  | 


J 
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and  thus  it  happens,  he  pays  no  attention  to  any  thing 
which  he  may  hear  of  me  from  any  other  quarter.'** 

This  letter  and  many  others  of  the  same  period  prove 
how  good  an  understanding  existed  between  the  writer  and 
Caesar's  confidential  &iends.     Thus  he  says  to  Ampius  f : 
'*  All  Caesar's  friends  are  bound  to  me  fortunately  by  ties 
both  of  friendship  and  of  old  habit,  so  that  I  stand  next  to 
their  chief  in  their  estimation.     Fansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus, 
Oppius,  Matins,  Posthumius,  all  testify  the  greatest  regard 
for  me."^     His  presence  often  graced  the  splendid  tables  J^j-^u.^ 
of  Hirtius,  Dolabella,  and  others  of  the  foremost  Caesarians,  5^P(i/2!4i. 
and  they  on  their  part  did  not  disdain  to  appear  at  his ®'  ^ ^'^ 
more  simple  board.^     Balbus  was  so  intimate  with  him* ep.4$a, 

*^  ,  ,  .  {Div.  \x.  19.) 

that  on  one  occasion,  returning  to  Rome  from  some  journey, 
lie  repaired  in  the  first  instance  to  his  house. ^  In  fact  the'  Ep.4Z2. 
partizans  of  the  autocrat  appear  to  have  felt  with  him  how^ 
important  an  acquisition  Cicero  was  likely  to  prove,  and 
even  if  his  active  services  could  not  be  secured,  his  mere 
jiresence  in  Rome,  and  his  neutrality  were  advantages  they 
could  not  overlook.  Like  their  master  also  they  could 
appreciate  the  refinement  and  wit  displayed  in  his  con- 
Tersation. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  orator 
Iiad  lost  much.  He  who  could  once  with  reason  boast  that 
lie  had  saved  Rome,  whom  a  grateful  people  had  once 

•  [Dnruy,  Hist  des  Remains,  ii.  532.,  has  a  few  biting  words  on  this 
^|irt  of  Cicero's  conduct :  "  Content  de  la  royaute  qu'il  avait  toujours,  cclle 
lie  Fesprit,  il  no  laissait  percer  ses  regrets  qu'en  de  maligncs  plaisanteries. 
g^  idle  de  fix)ndenr  spiritnel  plaisait  st  Cesar ;  11  se  delassait  de  radulation. 
ijCluujae  matin  ou  ltd  apportait  les  bons  mots  de  Ciceron  et  11  un  faisait  un 
Tm  m  II      Ii'  ancien  consolaire,  le  pere  de  la  patrle,  devenu  le  bouffon  de  la 


del"] 

u  t  T.  Ampins  Balbns  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  L.  Cornelius 
SdbviB)  had  done  much  for  Pompeius  in  his  struggle  with  Caesar,  and  had 
«|itaiiied  t}ie  appellation  of  the  Trumpet  of  Civil  War.  He  is  mentioned, 
334,  B.  and  372,  1.  (Att,  tUI.  11.;  Div,  11.  16.) 
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hailed  as  Father  of  his  Country,  who  had  afterwards  upheld 
for  a  brief  period  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  the  power 
of  the  Optimates,  and  whose  very  banishment  proved  his 
importance  in  public  estimation,  was  now  compelled  to 

(D^'.i^h.)  ^^7'  "  -"■  ^^^^  **^**  ^  ^^°  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^'^^  '"^  *°^  again,  in  a  letter 
a  Ep.  473, 2.  to  PaBtus^:  "  You  talk  to  me  of  Catulus  and  those  timei 

Wherein  do  they  resemble  these?  Then  I  refused  to 
withdraw  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Republic,  for  I  sat 
at  the  helm  and  held  the  rudder* ;  but  now  there  is  scarcdy 
a  place  for  me  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  Would  one  decree 
the  less  be  passed  if  I  were  at  Naples  ?  Now  that  I  am 
in  Rome  and  constantly  present  in  the  Forum,  the  decrees  I 
of  the  Senate  are  enrolled  in  the  presence  of  your  favourite 
and  my  friend  (Caesar).  When  he  chooses,  my  name  is 
aflSxed  to  them,  as  if  I  had  been  present ;  and  I  hear  of  such 
an  one  having  been  carried  into  Asia  or  Armenia,  purport- 
ing to  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  my  advice, 
before  I  have  even  been  told  that  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion. I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  jesting, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  received  letters  from  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  world,  thanking 
me  for  recognizing  their  titles — men  of  whose  very  exist- 
ence I  was  ignorant."  (Caesar  was  induced  to  take  these 
liberties  with  Cicero's  name  by  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  respecting  ancient  forms). 

Nor  could  Cicero  regard  without  emotion  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  many  of  his  companions  among  the 
Pompeians,  though  well  aware  that  if  successful  they 
would  have  been  even  far  less  merciful  than  their  oppo- 
nents. He  saw  their  property  confiscated,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  adherents  of  Caesar.  He  had  to  mourn  also 
many  of  his  most  distinguished  countrymen,  many  of  his 

*  This  refers  to  Cicero's  refusal  to  undertake  the  gOTemment  of  a 
province  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Consulate. 
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private  friends  who  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war.^  We  re- '^^p-  453.^1.^ 
member  how  he  shuddered  on  first  seeing  Caesar's  retinue. 
Custom  had  probably  blunted  the  edge  of  the  feelings  he 
then  experienced,  and  he  knew  that  many  men  of  honour 
and  reputation,  and  favourably  disposed  towards  himself, 
had  joined  their  destiny  to  the  conqueror's.  Yet,  he 
writes  to  Sulpicius  in  the  autumn  of  this  year :  "  You 
regret  your  determination  (to  undertake  the  government  of 
Achaia),  and  fancy  us,  who  abide  in  Rome,  more  fortunate 
than  yourself.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  think  you,  if  not 
quite  free  from  trouble,  yet  happier  than  myself.  You  at 
least  can. venture  to  bemoan  yourself  in  letters,  whereas  I 
cannot  even  do  that  with  safety :  and  this  is  no  fault  of 
the  conqueror,  who  is  as  moderate  as  can  be  desired,  but 
of  his  victory ;  for  in  the  case  of  civil  wars  victory  must 
needs  be  intemperate."  In  a  later  letter  he  says :  "  The 
end  of  civil  war  is  necessarily  not  only  obedience  to  the 
<x>nqueror's  will,  but  submission  to  his  associates  also,  ^jloS'^i'is) 
^"^ose  hands  he  has  got  the  victory.^ 

The  society  of  Caesar's  friends  was,  no  doubt,  agreeable 
^^8  well  as  useful  to  Cicero,  but  still  they  were  not  his  old 
^flsociates,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  was  not  grounded, 
Sn  the  genuine  Koman  sense,  on  an  equal  participation  in 
tUie  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  Pie  writes  to  Mescinius : 
Now  that  some  of  my  friends  are  dead,  others  absent, 
d  others  changed  towards  me,  I  had  in  good  faith  rather 
ind  one  day  in  your  society  than  all  this  time  with  T^ostlJ^^f^'^]^ 
those  whom  circumstances  have  forced  upon  me."^  Hef^^ta.)*^'*' 
doomed  also  to  encounter  many  an  unfriendly  face  in 
streets  of  Rome,  whose  sight  he  would  gladly  have 
ided  by  escaping  to  the  country.  "  Let  us,"  he  writes 
Varro,  ^*  avoid  the  eyes  of  men  if  we  cannot  escape 
ftbeii  tongues;  for  those  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
^^ictory  look  down  upon  us  as  the  vanquished ;  and  those 

Q  3 
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who  grieve  at  our  defeat  cannot  endure  that  we  should 
'J£:^?i.y  still  exist."* 

But   Caesar*s  magnanimity  and  apparent  deference  to 
Cicero  failed  after  all  to  establish  a  feeling  of  real  con- 
fidence between  them.      This  is  clearly  intimated  in  a 
IdSIw^j.)  letter  from  the  orator  to  the  Consular   M.   MarcellusS 
who  was  then  living  in  exile.     **  My  sorrow  and  concern 
for  you  nearly  equal  your  cousin's*,  though  I  come  behind 
him  in  my  pleadings  for  you.     For  I  have  not  the  same 
freedom  of  access  to  Caesar,  and  have  need  of  intercesson 
in  my  own  behalf.     Anything  I  can  do  I  owe  to  his 
indulgence  only,  nor  can  I  forget  that  I  am  a  vanquished ; 
^m^^iS^'  ^^^'^•"^    That  the  conqueror  himself  recognized  the  footing 
fxf'iaiT^'iv.^^  which  they  stood  respectively  to  each  other,  appeus 
^^'^  from  his  exclamation  on  hearing  that  the  great  Consnkr 

was  waiting  in  his  ante-chamber  for  the  moment  when 
he  might  be  admitted  to  his  presence.     "  Can  I  be  simplfl  I 
enough  to  expect  that  this  man,  complaisant  as  he  ifl^'j 
should  feel  like  a  friend  towards  me,  when  he  has  to  at 
*  Ep.m.     so  long  waiting  for  my  convenience?"*     Cicero's  feelings  j« 

»  XIV,    £m)  ««^»«  •Iv 

must  have  been  severely  tried  when  the  conqueror  ofr 
Pompeius  and  of  the  Republic  celebrated  his  fouifbU  i 
triumph,  and  was  created  Dictator  for  ten  years. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  sportive  gaiety  which  at  timet  [- 
characterized  his  letters,  he  had  his  hours  of  heavy  difr'  ^ 
quietude,  and  the  general  tone  of  his  mind  at  this  periodr^ 
was  probably  grave  and  serious.  It  was  well  for  him 
his  sensitive  nature  made  him  so  open  to  the  impressioi 
of  kindness.     "  Although  in  my  own  person,"  he  wrote 

*  The  word  in  the  Latin  is  fraterj  which  may  also  denote  the  son  of 
paternal  nncle.    The  brother  of  M.  Marcellus,  Cains,  during  whose 
sulate  the  civil  war  broke  out,  perished  in  it,  following  Pompeius. 
uncle,  Cains,  was  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  Augurship ;  and  his  son  of 
same  name,  Consul  in  the  year  704,  is  the  one  here  meant. 
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Figulus^,   "I  have  met  with  no  great  harshness,   and^ -e/».463, i. 
indeed  in  such  times  as  these  have  no  wish  which  Cassar 
has  not  freely  gratified,  yet  am  I  so  tormented  with  grief 
that  it  seems  a  sin  to  remain  alive.     For,  together  with 
many  of  my  intimate  friends  who  are  scattered  in  flight, 
or   have  been  torn  from  me  by  death,  I  have  lost  all 
those  whose  friendship  I  acquired  in  the  days  when,  with 
your  assistance,  I  saved  the  Republic  from  ruin*,  and 
I  find  myself  involved  in  the  shipwreck  and  total  loss 
of  property  which  they  have  sustained.     I  not  only  hear 
(which  of  itself  were  miserable  enough),  but,  far  more 
distressing,  I  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  fortunes  of  men 
with  whose  aid  we  once  extiuguished  the  flames  of  civil 
discord  scattered  to  the  winds:    and  in  that  same  city 
where  once  I  flourished  in  honour  and  renown,  I  now  live 
in   destitution.     True,  I  experience  great  kindness  from 
Csesar,  but  this  cannot  make  up  for  my  sense  of  restraint 
and  the  universal  change  around  me.     Thus,  deprived  of 
■U  that  nature,  habit  and  inclination  had  made  necessary 
lo  me,  I  feel  vexed  not  with  others  only  but  with  myself. 
Bom  for  noble  exertion,  I  have  now  no  motive  either  for 
iction  or  for  thought ;  whereas  once  my  intercession  was 
powerful  to  serve  the  obscure  or  even  the  guilty,  I  cannot 
Uw  hold  out  a  hand  to  Figulus,  the  wisest  and  best  of 
poen^  once  the  most  highly  considered,  and  mj  own  true 
friend  besides." 

■^  We  see  from  hence  that  he  did  not  deceive  himself  as  to 
lis  true  position ;    but  was  fully  aware  that  his  political 
l&stence  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  name.^     Plancius  ^  ^p-  ^^-y* 
nd  congratulated  him  on  having  retained  his  former  con- 

Mr 

.  ^  Platarch,  in  his  life  of  Cicero  (cap,  20.),  and  in  the  treatise,  'Ei  vpur^ 
fci^iy  xoAircvrcoy,  informs  ns  that  Cicero  when  Consul,  and  especially  on 
benBon  of  Catilina*s  conspiraej,  had  made  use  of  the  counsel  of  his  friend 
|I|Kii]iu. 
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eideration  {dignitas).  **  li^  he  replied,  **  this  oonosts  in 
desiring  the  welfare  of  the  Sepublic  and  approving  this 
wish  to  good  men^  then  I  do  indeed  still  enjoy  considera- 
tion ;  but  if  it  consists  in  carrying  out  any  such  wishes  in 
deedy  or  defending  them  without  reserve  in  words,  not  a 
1  £p.5i6, 1.  vestige  of  what  I  once  enjoyed  now  remains  to  me,"  * 
(Dnr.  It.  14.)      jjj^  ^haractcr  and  principles  still  bound   him  to  the 

vanquished  party.     **  I  do  not  repent  my  decision,"  is  his 
«  Ep  448.     frailly  confession  to  his  confidential  friend  Varro  *  ;  "  for  I 
iDiv.  ix.  5.)  y^^^  impelled  not  by  hope  but  by  duty ;  it  was  a  hope- 
less cause  and  not  a  duty   which  I  abandoned.      Thus, 
I  was  more  patriotic  than  those  who  remained  at  Some  in 
the  first  instance^  and  more  prudent  than  those  who,  when 
they  had  lost  all,  refused  to  return  thither."     So  stead&Bt 
indeed  was  his  adherence  to  his  political  principles,  that, 
when  the  news  of  Cato's  suicide  reached  him,  he  composed  ^ 
a  treatise  in  praise  of  the  Kepublican,  whose  actions  he  hid 
^E    445-  ^^^  always  cordially  approved  of^;    though  he  thusex- 
xxiA.b.f*'  posed   himself  to  the  danger  of  offending  Caesar.    Bntj 
the  generous  Dictator  contented  himself  with  writing  a  | 
pamphlet   which  he  called   Anti^Cato^  in  which  he  ex-  . 
tolled  Cicero's  eloquence  and  course  of  life,  and  compared 

4  pi„t,  cf^^   him  to  Pericles  and  Theramenes.*     In  a  letter  to  Balbns, 
^^'  written  the  following  year  from   Spain,  Cassar  observed  j 

that  Cicero's  CutOy  which  he  had  often  read  through,  had  ! 
given  him  lessons  in  eloquence,  but  when  he  read  the  \ 

5  ^pp.628,2.  Cato  of  Brutus  he  fancied  himself  an  orator." 

4Go/  comp.        Conduct  so  magnanimous  as  this,  whilst  it  could  effect 

R67,  I    {Alt.  -  ,        g^,  ,         ,  j»  •   , 

xii.  40.);  Tac.  no  changc  m  Cicero  s  views  or  disposition,  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  by  which  he  was  now  guided,  and  o& 
which  he  grounded  his  admonition  to  M.  Marcellus,  who 
refused  to  revisit  Kome  after  he  had  received  his  pardon. 
"  No  place  ought  to  be  sweeter  to  you  than  your  countiy. 
You  should  pity  it,  rather  than  love  it  less^  because  iti 
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beauty  is  diminished ;  and  robbed  as  it  now  is  of  so  many 
of  its  most  illustrious  citizens,  you  should  not  deprive  it  of 
your  presence  also.  If  your  greatness  of  soul  refuse  to 
bend  the  knee  to  the  conqueror,  let  not  your  pride  reject 
his  liberality  ;  and  if  it  be  philosophy  to  endure  life  with- 
out your  country,  not  to  long  for  it  is  a  proof  of  hard- 
heartedness."  ^  Although  on  his  first  return  and  before  \Ep.  468. 
he  had  become  settled  in  Kome,  or  begun  again  to  taste 
repose,  he  often  wished  himself  away  from  the  city,  where 
the  sight  of  the  conqueror  oppressed  him,  though  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  withheld  him  from  quitting  it ;  — 
although  he  could  then  say  with  truth,  "  Let  us  shun  the 
sight  of  men ; "  ^  yet  subsequently  there  can  be  no  doubt  '^  ep.  ho. 
that  he  really  entertained  the  sentiments  he  expressed  to 
Marcellus,  for  his  words  bear  the  stamp  of  sincerity.* 

We  honour  these  sentiments  all  the  more  from  the 
freedom  with  which  he  avowed  them  at  a  time  when  the 
Koman  world  was  completely  in  Caesar's  hands.  What 
danger  was  then  attendant  upon  writing  or  speaking  we 
frequently  hear  from  Cicero's  own  lips.^  We  have  seen  ^  e.  g.  Ep. 
that  he  had  boldness  enough  to  expose  himself  to  the 
conqueror's  wrath  by  writing  a  panegyric  upon  Cato. 
**  It  is  an  Archimedean  problem,"  he  writes  with  reference 
to  it  to  Atticus;  "  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  to  write 
what  the  company  at  your  table  f  will  read  with  pleasure 
or  even  with  indifference."  He  certainly  was  influenced 
by  no  consideration  for  the  conqueror  in  the  composition 
of  this  work ;  he  was  not  therefore  deterred  by  any  fear  of 
him  from  publishing  the  treatise  de  claris  oratoribus,  the 
introduction  to  which  affords  such  a  noble  proof  of  the 

♦  There  is  no  contradiction  here  with  the  gloomy  picture  Cicero  draws 
of  his  life  in  Rome  in  his  letters  of  the  year  709,  Epp.  517,  1.;  526,  1.; 
(Dro.  vL  1. 4.)  In  these  he  is  addressing  a  friend  whom  he  wishes  to  console 
far  his  ahsence  from  the  city.     Comp.  Ep.  521,  5.  (Div.  vi  18.) 

f  Caesar's  distinguished  friends,  who  frequently  supped  with  Atticus. 
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author's  ardour.    It  first  treats  of  the  death  of  Hortensius, 
upon  which  Cicero  proceeds:  **  After  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity  he  quitted  life  at  a  moment  as 
unseasonable  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  it  was  seasonable  to 
himself.     Had  his  life  been  prolonged  he  would  have  had 
to  mourn  over  the  Republic  without  the  power  to  succour 
it.     He  lived  as  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  him  to  be 
happy  himself  and  useful  to  his  country.     .     .     .     Were 
Hortensius  still  alive,  he  would  deplore,  in  common  with 
every  good  and  faithful  citizen,  all  that  we  have  lost ;  but 
in  addition  to  this  he  would  experience  one  sorrow  pe- 
culiar to  himself,  or  shared  but  by  few,  that,  namely,  of 
seeing  the  Forum  of  the  Kdman  world,  the  theatre  of  bis 
talents,  bereft  of  the  polished  eloquence,  not  unworthy 
of  Greek  or  Roman  ears,  which  once  adorned  it.    It 
torments  me  to  think  that  the  Commonwealth  can  dispense 
with  the  weapons  of  wisdom,  genius  and  authority,  whidi 
I  had  learned  to  wield ;  the  proper  weapons  for  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  for   a  virtuous  and  well-constituted   I 
State.     To  me,  especially,  there  is  this  cause  of  griet 
among  so  many  greater  ones,  that  having  reached  the  age    : 
when,  after  all  I  had  done,  I  hoped  at  length  to  escape   j 
into  the  haven  not  of  indolence  and  uselessness  but  of  *   1 
moderate   and   honourable   leisure,  when   my   eloquence    j 
itself  was  already  ripe  and  began  to  mellow,  at  that  very    - 
moment  arms  were  resorted  to  — arms,  I  say,  which  even 
they  who  had  worn  them  well  could  no  longer  use  with 
i  Brta.i.2.  advantage."^ 

O  f 

To  return  to  Cassar.     In  the  beginning  of  this  eventful 
year  he  defeated  the  Republicans  at  Thapsus  in  Africa*, 
and  was  compelled  by  prudence  to  adopt  severity  in  his  | 
treatment  of  the  enemy.     He  returned   to  Rome  about 

•  On  the  5th  of  April  according  to  the  calendar  as  it  then  stood,  whick 
was  not  regulated  until  later  in  the  same  year  (708,  annus  confusumu).  B 
was  at  that  time  sixty-seven  days  in  advance.     [See  below.] 
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midsummer  ^,  and  celebrated  his  splendid  fourfold  triumph^  ^Ep.  454. 
on  which  occasion  his  munificence  towards  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  was  in  keeping  with  the  pomp  which  sur- 
rounded him.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  forced  to 
go  into  Spain  in  order  to  subdue  the  sons  of  Pompeius^ 
and  with  them  the  last  remnant  of  the  Republicans.^  eiffu  (^/J* 

Besides  upwards  of  thirty  recommendatory  epistles  of^**®' *''-^**^ 
inferior  interest  ^  there  are  forty-eight  letters  belonging » £p/».  435.; 
to  this  year,  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  distinguished  ^^^'(f*?- 
men  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  great  drama  then^'^-^ 
enacting.* 

Seven  are  addressed  to  the  learned  Terentius  Varro. 
This  celebrated  writer  had  joined  in  the  unsuccessful  re- 
ttstance  offered  to  Caesar  by  Afranius  and  Petreius  in 
Spain;  but  one  of  his  legions  having  deserted  him,  he 
gave  in  his  submission  to  the  conqueror  with  a  second 
legion  at  Corduba,  and  was  now  living  quietly  under  his 
protection  on  his  estates  in  Italy,  devoting  himself  to  his 
literary  avocations.  He  was  about  ten  years  older  than 
Caesar,  but  had  attained  no  higher  office  in  the  State 
than  the  Praetorshlp.  Eventually  he  was  preferred  by 
Augustus  to  the  superintendentship  of  the  library  founded 
by  Caesar  and  enlarged  by  himself. 

There  are  two  letters  to  Servius  Sulpicius  the  great 
jurist,  who  was  Consul  in  the  year  703,  when  he  opposed 
the  efforts  of  his  colleague,  M.  Marcellus,  against  Caesar. 

*  We  must  here  also  mention  a  letter  to  C.  Trebonius  of  the  end  of  the 
year  707,  Ep,  429.  (fiiv,  xiv.  20.)  Trebonius  had  joined  Caesar's  party, 
and  he  it  was  who  conducted  the  siege  of  Massilia  with  such  brilliant 
Mocess.  In  707  Caesar  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Spain. 
Before  his  departure  for  that  province,  he  sent  to  Cicero  a  work  in  which  he 
Iiad  collected  the  orator's  witty  sayings  and  speeches,  accompanied  by 
lutable  prefaces;  this  gave  occasion  to  the  letter  here  mentioned.  Tre- 
Ixnins  became  afterwards  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar^s  life.    See 
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Deeply  impressed  with  the  misery  of  the  times,  and 
mourning  over  the  subversion  of  the  old  Republic,  he  yet 
took  part  against  Fompeius  in  the  civil  war;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  made  Proconsul  of  Achsua. 
Three  letters  are  addressed  to  M.  Marcellus,  who  after 
the  battle  lived  an  exile  in  Mytilene;  eight  to  Papirlos 
Pajtus,  the  accomplished,  witty  and  good-natured  Epi- 
curean ;  who,  though  of  patrician  birth,  had  never,  from 
choice  we  may  suppose,  filled  any  public  oflice,  but  lived 
as  a  wealthy  citizen  in  agreeable  idleness,  and  enjoyed 
Caesar's  special  favour.*  We  have  already  seen  how  fond 
Cicero  was  of  him,  attracted,  we  may  suppose,  by  the 
charm  of  his  wit,  "  not  Attic,"  he  says,  "  but  old  Somao, 
which  is  more  pungent  still.  As  I  live,  I  know  no  man 
but  yourself  in  whom  I  recognize  the  character  of  the  old 

1  Ep.47z,i.  genuine  humour  of  our  country."* 

Three  letters  are  addressed  to  Aulus  Caecina,  a  Bonum 
knight  of  an  old  Etruscan  family,  who  had  wielded  his  pai 
as  well  as  his  sword  against  Caesar,  and  had  therefore  some 
diflSculty  in  obtaining  pardon.  He  was  probably  the  per* 
son  whom  Cicero  defended  in  685.  He  wrote  an  erudite  _ 
treatise  de  Etrusca  disdplina,  which  has  unfortunately  been 

2  Suet.  Jtd.   lost,  and  also  a  book  against  Caesar.^ 

To  M.  Marius,  whom  we  met  with  at  an  earlier  period  j 

3  Ep,  452.      of  this  work,  there  are  two  letters,  the  first  of  which'  is  ! 

very  valuable  as  containing  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  ■ 
principles  which  had  governed  the  writer's  conduct  during  : 
the  last  few  years.  The  colours  in  which  he  pourtrays  his  , 
course  of  action  betray  indeed  the  art  of  the  rhetorician,  j 
and  prove  how  time  had  blunted  and  obscured  his  recollec- 
tion of  his  real  views  and  sentiments.  ; 


♦  In  Ep.  473,  2.  {Div.  ix.  1 5.)  these  words  occur.    Boma  quum  gum  d  ■ 
geo  forum  f  senc 
meum  famUiarem, 


urgeo  forum,  senatus  consulta  scribuntur  apud  tuum  amatorem  {Ccuarem),  I 

.  \ 


t 
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The  following  letters  of  this  period  are  also  generally 
important;  those  to  L.  Mescinius,  Cicero's  former  Quaestor, 
to  Nigidius  Figulus  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  learn- 
ing ;  to  Q.  Ligarius  whom  he  afterwards  defended  (two  in 
number) ;  to  M.  Brutus,  entrusted  at  that  time  by  Csesar 
with  the  government  of  the  important  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul ;  to  Cnaeus  Domitius  son  of  the  Consular  L.  Domi- 
tius,  who  had  defended  Corfinium  against  Cassar,  and 
afterwards  fell  at  Pharsalia;  to  L.  Munatius  Flancus, 
then  with  the  Imperator  in  Africa,  whom  we  shall  find 
playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  next  period;  to  Plancius 
the  friend  of  his  exile ;  to  Volumnius  (two),  his  witty  and 
jovial  boon  companion,  whose  social  qualities  procured  for 
him  the  nickname  of  Eutrapelus ;  to  Curius,  to  whose  care 
he  had  commended  Tiro  during  his  illness  at  Patrae ;  to 
Ampius  Balbus,  who  had  been  pardoned  by  Caesar ;  and 
finally  to  P.  Ser villus  Vatia,  Caesar's  colleague  in  706,  and 
now  by  his  appointment  Governor  of  Asia.  A  letter  to 
Fadius  Gallus,  Cicero's  Quaestor  in  his  Consulship,  deserves 
mention  as  an  example  of  the  strong  language  he  could 
make  use  of  when  provoked.  Only  nine  letters  addressed 
to  Atticus  in  this  period  are  preserved  to  us;  they  are 
dated  from  Tusculum,  Antium,  or  some  other  of  his  coun- 
try seats. 

We  have  often  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  our  work,  the  importance  of  the  letters  belonging  to 
them ;  in  general  interest,  perhaps,  those  of  the  year  708 
;  mrpass  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  melancholy  though  grand 
!  ^ectacle  to  behold  a  man  of  lofty  genius  and  generous  dis- 
:  position  struck  down  by  the  resistless  stroke  of  fate,  and 
'  dragged  from  his  accustomed  sphere.  But  it  is  encouraging 
on  the  other  hand  to  find  that  such  a  man,  not  unmindful 
of  the  lot  of  humanity,  can  yield  to  destiny  with  submis- 
non,  and  find  the  legitimate  sources  of  consolation  within 
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his  own  breast,  displaying  virtues  in  his  adversity  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  remained  unknown. 
The  peace  which  breathes  in  the  letters  of  this  year,  and 
their  equable  frame  of  mind,  the  calm  regret  for  what  is 
lost,  give  them  a  peculiar  charm,  especially  if  we  read 
them  immediately  after  those  written  from  Brundisium, 
and  they  ate  widely  different  from  most  of  the  letters  not 
addressed  to  Atticus,  which  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
political  character.  A  wise  and  sympathizing  nature  can- 
not fail  to  be  moved  when  the  good  sense,  moderation,  self- 
devotion  and  human  feeling  of  a  great  man  speak  to  us  as 
they  do  in  the  letters  of  this  year. 

The  Years  709  and  710. 

In  the  years  we  have  now  been  examining,  Cicero  19- 
pears  in  a  situation  and  frame  of  mind  the  most  congenial 
to  his  nature,  and  the  most  favourable  to  his  happinesa 
We  have  seen  him  resigned  to  the  course  of  events,  tran- 
quil, nay,  even  cheerful.  But  melancholy  impressions  again 
fill  the  mind  on  the  perusal  of  a  letter,  which  meets  us  as  it    ■ 
were  accidentally  amongst  the  rest.    It  is  addressed  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  709,  to  Lucceius,  and  its  import  soon  Jj 
convinces  us  that  some  new  sorrow  must  have  assailed  the 
long  afflicted  citizen.     *'My  life,"  such  is  its  tenor,  "has 
fallen  upon  times  so  evil,  that  now,  at  a  period  when  it  ought   j 
to  be  crowned  with  all  honour,  I  am  even  ashamed  of  living   ; 
at  all  I     For  what  haven  now  remains  for  me,  deprived  as  i- 
I  am  of  all  glory  and  satisfaction,  public  or  domestic?  \ 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  it  is  true,  still  remains,  and 
unceasingly  do  I  occupy  myself  with  it :  what  else  indeed 
can  I  do  ?     But  I  know  not  how  it  is ;  knowledge  herself 
seems  to  close  her  sheltering  portals  against  me,  and  almost 
to  reproach  me  for  continuing  longer  in  a  state  of  ezistenct 
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which  holds  out  no  prospect  but  that  of  protracted  misery. 
And  are  you  then  surprised  that  I  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  city^  when  joy  has  abandoned  my  dwelling,  when  the 
times  and  the  personages^  the  Forum  and  the  Curia^  are 
alike  odious  to  me  ?  "  ^  J^{;  ^-gfj- 

In  the  same  month  he  writes  to  Atticus:  <^You  ask 
whether  the  love  of  knowledge  has  quite  lost  its  power 
over  me  ?  In  my  present  circumstances,  I  fear  its  influ- 
ence is  even  pernicious.  Without  my  attachment  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  of  harder 
mould.  For  a  refined  temperament  has  no  affinity  with 
what  is  stem  and  coarse."  ^  lltLxlii^.) 

Too  true  were  these  words.     Cicero  must  needs  have 

been  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  he  was  to  have  been  able 

to  resist  the   overwhelming  calamities   which  the  year 

.  brought  down  upon  him.    In  his  own  home,  that  hallowed 

;,qK>t  where  the  bowed  and  stricken  spirit  can  most  securely 

look  for  rest,  and  is  most  easily  softened  to  submission,  no 

Joy,  no  rest,  remained  for  him.     Between  himself  and  his 

wife  Terentia,  whose  society  he  had  so  fondly  pined  after 

■  when  in  exile,  a  misunderstanding  had  recently,  as  we 

Jiave  seen,  arisen,  which,  probably  at  the  close  of  this  last 

I  year,  ended  in  a  divorce.*     If  this  event,  both  in  itself 

[and  in  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  may  justly  be  regarded 

a  heavy  misfortune  to  Cicero,  his  new  choice  of  a  part- 
ner was  assuredly  not  less  of  a  calamity.     By  the  advice 

♦  Sec  p.  323.  Ep.  516,  2.  (Div,  iv.  14.) ;  Plut  Cic,  41.  According  to 
Ais  historian,  Terentia  was  again  married  more  than  once,  and,  if  we  may 
ftdieTe  Valerius  M,  viii.  13.  6.,  attained  the  age  of  103.  [St.  Jerome  has 
a  statement  that  Terentia  married  the  historian  Sallust  for  her 
husband,  and  Messala  for  her  third.  Dio  Cassias  gives  her  a 
ivtfa,  Vibins  Bofos,  who  was  Consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  valued 
Umielf  for  the  possession  of  two  things  which  had  belonged  to  the  two 
men  of  the  age  before  him,  Cicero's  wife,  and  Caesar's  chair,  in 
which  he  was  killed.    Dio  Cass.  Ivii.  15.] 
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of  Tiro>  he  sought  to  make  a  second  marriage  the  meaoff 
of  repairing  his  dilapidated  fortunes.  Yarious  ladies  were 
passed  under  review  by  himself  and  his  friends;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  among  them ;  but  Cicero  feared  to  enter 
into  this  alliance  on  account  of  Csesar.  Of  another  lady, 
recommended  by  Atticus,  he  says  with  a  shudder,  '^he 

(i^xS^i.)  ^^^  never  beheld  an  uglier  person."  *  His  choice  finally 
fell  upon  Publilia,  a  youug,  fair  and  wealthy  maiden,  who, 
Plutarch  says,  was  his  ward.  But  the  marriage  was  not  a 
happy  one.  Publilia  possessed  none  of  that  intellectoal 
cultivation  which  Cicero  required  in  the  partner  of  his 
home ;  and  besides,  he  was  sixty-two  years  old.* 

It  has  been  conjectured,  and  not  improbably,  that 
Cicero's  son,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  disliked  his  father^s 
new  connexion,  and  on  that  account  desired  to  leave  the  > 

( j^'xtt?7.)  paternal  roof.  His  wish  was  to  join  Cassar  in  Spain  \  bat  j 
Cicero  objected  to  such  a  step,  as  too  inconsistent  with  his 
own  principles :  moreover,  the  younger  Quintus,  who  stOI , 
continued  to  entertain  hostile  feelings  against  his  uncle^ 
was  now  in  Caesar's  camp,  and  had  through  the  offices  of 
Hirtius  acquired  his  favour  to  such  a  degree,  that  his 
cousin    might  feel  himself  in  an  unpleasant  position  if 

^^.^^' ,  treated   with  less   consideration.^       Young   Cicero  next 

38!fxui.*9.*)  thought  of  setting  up  a  separate  establishment  of  his  own; 
but  at  his  father's  desire  consented  to  betake  himself  to 
Athens,  there  to  continue  his  studies.  He  was  hand- 
somely equipped  for  his  journey  and  residence  there,  and 
was  accompanied  by  two  freedmen,  Martianus  and  Men- 
tanus  TuUus.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  gaves 

650^2.*;  68i!''his  fathcr  cause  for  vexation.* 

632.  Uttxii.     But  the  heaviest  blow  fate  had  reserved  for  Cicero  was 

24.  82.  52.;  ' 
xlU.  1.  47.)' 

•  Cicero  was  reproached  for  marrying  a  young  maiden,  himsdf  being 
a  sexagenarian.  "  To-morrow,"  he  answered,  **  she  will  be  a  matron." 
Quint.  Inst  Or,  vi  3, 
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the  loss  of  his  daughter.    After  she  had  been  parted  from     ^ 
Dolabella  in  the  preceding  year^  and  while  still  under  his 
roof,  as  Plutarch  relates,  in  the  month  of  January  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son.     At  first  her  strength  seemed  to  re- 
turn satisfactorily;  but  appearances  were  deceitful:  the 
conduct  of  Dolabella,   the   misfortunes   of   her  beloved 
father,  her  mother's  divorce  from  him,  and  his  subsequent 
re-marriage,  had  all  affected  her  deeply.     She  died,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  February,  at  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa,  ^ii^^^pf 521, 
The  grief  of  the  bereaved  father  was  unbounded,  as  hisfvifa^'iS!*' 
letters  written  in  the  following  month  testify ;  for  of  the^** 
first  few  weeks  succeeding  the  sad  event  we  possess  no 

.  memorials.  "  It  is  all  over  with  me,  Atticus,"  he  writes, 
**it  is  all  over  with  me  1  I  have  long  felt  it,  but  now  I  am 
indeed  convinced  of  it,  now  that  I  have  lost  the  only 
beins:  who  still  bound  me  to  life." ^    Immediately  after  this*  Ep,  mi,  1. 

y  event,  he  went  to  jom  Atticus  on  a  small  property  the 
latter  possessed  near  Home,  where  he  remained  thirty  days. 

t  But  here  he  saw  too  many  people :  he  longed  for  solitude, 

F  and  accordingly  repaired  to  a  peaceful  secluded  estate  on 
the  island  of  Astura,  formed  by  the  river  of  that  name 

[  where  it  flows  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  not  far  from  An- 

1^   tium.^  3  ^pp.  567,8.; 

"In  this  desert,''  he  writes  to  Atticus,  "  I  am  not  dis-xii.'*o!i9.)* 
turbed  by  the  sight  of  any  human  being.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  bury  myself  in  a  wild  and  dreary  wood,  and  do 
not  leave  it  till  evening.  Next  to  yourself  there  is  nothing 
I  love  so  well  as  solitude.  In  solitude  I  can  hold  quiet 
converse  with  my  studies ;  though  not  without  frequent 
interruption  from  my  tears.  I  strive  against  my  grief  as 
much  as  I  am  able,  but  my  strength  is  not  equal  to  the 

contest."*  4£p.58i.2. 

We  cannot  reproach  him  with  utterly  abandoning  himself  ^'^''*  ***"  ***/ 
to  his  sorrow ;  for  in  an  early  letter  addressed  to  Atticus 
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^  from  Astura  we  find,  that  while  yet  residing  at  his  friend's 
suburban  abode  near  Home,  he  had  read  all  the  works  he 
could  find  calculated  to  assuage  immoderate  grief,  and  that 
he  did  not  avoid  the  visits  of  friends  and  others  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  him.  He  composed  for  his  own  use  a  work 
bearing  the  title  De  Consolatiane,  which  he  characterizes 
1  iPjB.630,3.  as  more  powerful  than  any  other  then  extant.*^     **  I  write 

CAU.xM.  14.)* 

comp. Ep.  'all  day  long,"  he  says  in  his  letter :  "  not  that  I  really  ao- 
xii.4a)  complish  much,  but  it  serves  in  some  measure  to  divert  my 
grief:  it  is  far  from  doing  all  I  could  wish,  for  my  woe  , 
presses  too  heavily  upon  me ;  but  I  can  discern  some  slight  j 
alteration,  and  I  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  recover  my 
external  appearance  at  least,  if  not  my  mental  tranquillity. 
Sometimes  I  fancy  I  do  wrong  in  resisting  my  sorrows^ 
sometimes  in  giving  way  to  them."  He  had  an  idea  that  it 
was  a  point  of  duty  to  feel  the  full  bitterness  of  a  calamity, 
and  would  have  considered  himself  committing  an  injustice 
to  TuUia's  shade  had  his  sorrow  not  been  conunensurata 
with  her  worth.  "  When  you  say,"  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
"  that  people  wish  me  to  come  to  Rome,  I  would  have  you 
know  that  your  opinion  is  of  more  weight  with  me  than 
that  of  all  the  world  besides.  Nor  do  I  hold  mv  own 
opinion  in  slight  estimation :  and  what  I  think  of  myself 
is  of  greater  consequence  to  me  than  what  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  think.  But  I  go  no  further  than  tlie  wisest  have 
warranted ;  for  I  have  not  only  read  all  they  have  to  say 
(and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  patient's  firmness  when  he 
consents  to  take  medicine),  but  have  examined  and  com- 
mented on  their  maxims  in  my  own  writings.  Thus,  it 
would  not  appear  that  my  spirit  is  wholly  crushed  and 
broken ;  and  I  will  not  abandon  this  course  of  healing  to 
plunge  into  yonder  crowd,  lest  a  worse  relapse  should  be 
M?f -^2?.)  t^e  consequence."  ^ 

*  Of  this  work  only  a  few  fragments  remain  to  us. 
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No  one  who  shares  in  the  tender  sympathies  of  humanity 
will  blame  Cicero  for  feeling  thus  acutely,  but  will  rather 
honour  him  for  the  above  expressions,  and  admit  the  fur- 
ther truth  of  his  words  when  writing  (in  May)  to  his 
friend  Ser.  Sulpicius.*     I  blame  myself  for  not  bearing 
my  sorrows  as  so  wise  a  man  as  you  thinks  I  ought  to  bear 
them :  but  at  times  I  am  almost  overpowered  by  my  anguish, 
and  can  hardly  support  myself,  for  I  have  not  those  sources 
of  consolation  to  which  others,  whose  example  I  place 
before  me,  have  turned  in  similar   calamities.       Even 
Quintus   Maximus  f,  who    lost    a    highly  distinguished 
son,  one  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Consul,  and  had 
achieved  memorable  actions  ;   and  Lucius  Faullus,  who 
was  bereaved  of  two  sons  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and 
your  Gallus  and  M.  Cato,  who  had  also  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  a  son  of  great  endowments  and  eminent  virtues  i  :  all 
these  lived  in  days  when  the  honourable  consideration  they 
enjoyed  in  the  State  could  affi)rd  them  some  grounds  of 
eomfort.     But  for  me,  when  I  was  deprived  of  all  those 
honours  you  speak  of,  the  rewards  of  my  own  strenuous 
exertions,  one  sole  source  of  comfort  was  still  left,  which 
now,  alas  I  is  torn  from  me.     Not  in  zealous  labours  on 
behalf  of  my  friends,  not  in  political  occupations,  did  I 
seek  tranquillity  for  my  mind :  I  might  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  Forum  :  the  Curia  I  could  not  bear  to  look  upon. 
I  thought,  and  was  it  not  true  ?  that  all  the  fruits  of  my 
diligence  and  good  fortune   were  lost.     But  when   the 
reflection  that  the  same  fate  had  befallen  you  and  others 
made  me  resolve  to  bear  my  reverses  with  fortitude,  one 
spot  was  still  left  me  whither  I  could  turn  for  shelter 

*  In  answer  to  his  famous  letter  of  consolation,  Ep,  557.  {Div.  iv.  5.) 
t  Qnintns  Fabios  Maximus,  Cunctator,  De  Senect  4. 
%  Cato    Oensorinns.     Gallus  belonged  to  the  Sulpician   family.     L. 
Panllos  was  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.    liy.  45.  40. 
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and  peace.  A  daughter  I  bad^  in  whose  attractions  and 
conversation  I  forgot  all  my  cares  and  anxieties.  Bat 
since  this  last  wound  pierced  me,  the  others,  whidi  I 
thought  were  healed,  seemed  to  open  afiresh*  All  is 
changed.  Formerly,  when  the  Commonwealth  dismissed 
me  sorrowing,  my  home  received  me  with  solace ;  but  now,, 
when  the  aspect  of  that  home  fills  me  with  sadness,  no 
solace,  no  peace,  do  I  find  in  the  Commonwealth.  Thus,, 
neither  at  home  nor  in  the  Forum  can  I  rest :  my  home 
offers  me  no  consolation  for  the  state  of  public  affidrs,  and 
I  £9.565.     public  affairs  afford  no  relief  from  my  domestic  sorrows.**^' 

( Din  iv  6  )  ..i. 

From  the  month  of  March  to  that  of  May  Cicero  re- 
mained in  the  retirement  of  Astura,  from  whence  many 
of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated.     Already  in  the  earliest 
of  them  he  mentions  an  idea  which  had  first  occurred  to^ 
him  at  his  friend's  suburban  residence,  and  which  occupdl 
him  busily  the  whole  summer  through.     He  talks  of  it 
eagerly  in  all  his  letters  to  Atticus,  and  it  would  appear  to 
have  kept  him  more  than  anything  else  from  utter  despair. 
He  desired  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  daughter's  memory,  i 
It  was  to  be  a  temple,  and  was  to  be  erected  on  a  spot  1 
where  it  might   attract   general    observation.      No  cost 
should  be  spared  in  the  purchase  of  an  appropriate  piece* 
of  ground.      It  was  nothing  short  of  an   apotheosis  he. 
meditated,  and  he  regarded  the  scheme  in  the  light  of  a 
vow,  which   burdened  his   soul  till  it  should  be  put  in  j. 
a  £pp. 528, 2.; execution.^     "Regard  no  expense,"*  he  writes  to  Atticus;  i 

669, 2.J  581,1.         .,  .11  1  .11  T 

«  M*"'  *^*  *'  Sliver  utensils,  costly  carpets,  elegant  villas,  i  can  dispense  A 
with;  but  this  one  object  is  a  necessity  to  me."  And! 
again :    "  I   need  not   large  revenues ;    I  can   live  con-  § 

*  This  refers  to  some  gardens  in  the  yicinity  of  the  city,  which  he  wu  j 
desirous  of  purchasing  for  the  monument.     There  are  allusions  to  thk  I 
subject  in  almost  all  the  letters  528 — 613,  which  are  for  the  most  put 
addressed  to  Atticus.    The  temple. is  also  mentioned  in  JSp,  727. 
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tentedly  on  small  means ;  but  what  I  desire  is  to  raise  a 
monument,  which,  as  though  dedicated  to  a  deity,  shall 
survive  all  the  changes  of  property  which  distant  futurity 
may  entjul."'  '^Xuh':' 

Various  plans  were   proposed  and  rejected,  and  many****^'*'^'^ 
sagacious  advisers  applied  to.      All  the  writings  of  the 
most  cultivated  ages,  Greek  and  Boman,  were  consulted, 
that  the  monument  might   be   everything  that  could  be 
desired.^     Cicero  seems  to  have  thought  of  nothing  else.     (J^Ja/i*.) 

Atticus,  however,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ground  and  other  business  connected  with  it, 
found  many  difficulties  in  his  way.  Possibly  he  thought 
the  prudence  of  the  whole  affair  questionable.  His  in- 
tetivity  called  forth  frequent  admonitions  from  his  friend. 
The  monument,  it  would  appear,  was  never  erected.     The 

f  times,  indeed,  were  not  favourable  to  an  undertaking  for 

ihe  success  of  which  order  and  tranquillity  were  requisite. 

For  at  least   half  a  year    Cicero    continued   to   avoid 

jj  social  intercourse,  and  resided  on  his  country  estates ;  first 
at  Astura,  and   subsequently  at  Antium,  Arpinum  and 
Tusculum.*     His  friends  did  all  they  could  to  divert  and 
console  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to 
Borne,  where  his  presence  was  ardently  desired  by  niany.^^/^-,5^s.; 
But  their  entreaties  were  in  vain.     If  he  had  conceived  ajoj^/^fj*; 
distaste  for  public  life  before,  he  now  regarded  it  with  J}.)  "*"**"• 
perfect   abhorrence.      Some  of  the  letters  of  condolence 
addressed  to  him  in  his  solitude  are  extant.     Besides  the 
•Celebrated  letter  of  Sulpiciusf*,  we  have  one  from  Luc-1^jw7. 
trios  ^,  the   same  friend  whom  he  had  urged  so  warmly  £>i.  568. 
to  write  the  history  of  his  Consulate.     We  regret  the  loss 

*  Till  the  month  of  April  Cicero*s  letters  are  dated  from  Astura ;  and 
from  that  time  till  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  from 
'kb  other  villas. 

f  *  The  Boman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind." 

Byron,  ChUde  Har,  iv.  44. 
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of  one  from  Brutus,   dated  from   his   province  of  GauL 

Cicero  says  it  was  sensible  and  friendly,  but   cost  him 

i/w'-529,2.;inany  tears,  and  failed,  at  the  time,  of  its  intended  effect.* 

530,4.  {Att.,  * 

xu.13. 14.)  y^Q  QQQ  liow  reluctant  he  was  to  mix  with  others,  from 
his  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  visit  of  Varro, 
with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  the  preceding  year.* 
Atticus  was  the  only  person,  at  least  in  the  earlier  days 

a  Epp.  579.;  of  his  sorrow,  whose  society  was  welcome  to  Ylvccl?    *^  I 

589   2    i  Att 

xit  56.J  xiu.  wish  for  you  alone,"  he  says  in  his  se^nd  letter  from 
Astura.     And  in  a  later  one  we  have  the  words  already 

^^^•^^;^3i  quoted  :  "  Next  to  you  I  love  nothing  so  well  as  solitude.' 

xii.  13. 15.)   ^gain :  ^<  If  there  is  an  alleviation  for  my  sorrow,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  you  alone."     But  even   this   sentiment  wm 
not  without  disturbance.     The  following  words  express  a 
painful  feeling  :   "  You  can  no  longer  be  to  me  what  yott ; 
have  been,  for  all  that  you  loved  in  me  has  passed  away."  ^ 
And  in  June  he  writes:    "The  cheerfulness  with  whidk- 
I  helped  myself  through  the  troubles  of  these  times  hai  | 

4  £p;i. 530. 3.;  abandoned  me  for  ever."^     Of  this  feelinoc  he  could  not  1 

.•)67, 3.  {Att,        ^  ^  ° 

xii.  14. 38.)    divest  himself. 

In  a  letter  to  Lucceius  he  confesses  that  his  stoicism 
(which  was  in  reality  never  very  genuine,  though  he  mag- 
nifies it  in  this  place)  had  been  shaken  by  all  the  storms , 
he  had  experienced.     But  in  April  he  speaks  more  trail-  \ 

^IS'^'zb  ^^^'^y  ^  •  ^y  ^^^^  ^^™®  ^®  ^^^  begun  to  recover  him8el£ 
Possibly,  the  self-complacency  derived  from  the  recol- 
lection of  former  days  may  have  conduced  to  this ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  what  he  himself  saya^  j 
that  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  slight  degree  of 
amendment  to  his  intellectual  pursuits.!     "  I  write  here 

'*'  Att,  xiii.  33.     We  find  from  Att.  xiii.  19.  and  other  letters,  that  their  1 
friendship  never  became  very  intimate.  i 

t  He  writes  to  Lucceius,  Ep.  558.  {Div,  v.  13.) :  Prastitimus  patrut  mm  \ 
minus  certe  quam  debuimuSf  plus  prqfecto  quam  est  ab  animo  eujusqmam  ad 
consilii  hominis  postulatum. 


i 
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(at  Antium)  for  days  together,"  he  says  to  Atticus ;  *^  not 
that  my  grief  is  thereby  lessened,  but  it  is  partially  di- 
verted :  "  and  again :  "  It  is  incredible  how  much  I  write, 
all  day,  and  on  into  the  night  also;  for  sleep  does  not 
visit  my  eyes,*  ^  *  Epp, 

It  was  to  be  expected  that   philosophy  would  be  hisj«-38.;xiu. 
principal  study ;  and  accordingly  we  owe  to  this  period  of 
mournful  leisure  the  completion  of  the  work  begun  the 
year  before,  De  Finibus  bonorum  et  malorum^  and  also  the 
AcademiccB  QucBstiones.     The  latter  treatise  was  originally 
comprised  in  two  books  ^  but  these  on  a  subsequent  revi-'^PU^^'g-j 
sion  were  expanded  to  four.    Varro  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  appear  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  interlocutors, 
Cicero  dedicated  the  work  to  that  learned  friend.f^     Togtffg.'.'^f** 
I  the  same   period  probably  may  be  referred  the  Horten^lrrf^iMt'} 
MiuSy  a  dialo^e,  in  which  he  set  up  a  defence  of  Philoso- 13. 19. 25.) 
phy  in  opposition  to  the  exaggerated  estimation  in  which 
Eloquence  was  held;  and  recommended  its  cultivation. J 
Besides  these  writings,  he  planned  others ;  and  proposed 
to  dedicate  a  work  to  his  former  son-in-law  S  but  seems  ^£p??^*\ 

'  {Aft,  Xlli.  10.) 

to  have  abandoned  the  idea.  But  what  we  most  regret 
is  the  loss  of  a  treatise  on  the  future  government  of  the 
.Commonwealth,  addressed  to  Caesar  by  the  advice  of 
•Atticus,  but  destroyed  by  the  author  on  changing  his 
mind.  He  had  sent  this  essay  to  Hirtius  and  Balbus, 
C«sar*s  friends,  for  their  opinion ;  but  they  suggested  so 

*  Compare  what  has  been  said  in  earlier  letters,  530,  3. ;  546,  3.  (Att, 

14.28.) 
f  Of  the  work  in  four  books  we  possess  only  a  part  of  the  first.  The 
rixteenth  letter  of  Schiitz*s  collection  is  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  Varro. 
second  book  (Div.  ix.  8.)  of  the  original  work,  which  bears  the  title  of 
JmbuUus,  has  been  entirely  preserved.  [See  Smith's  Biogr,  Diet,  art. 
',  i  734.] 
X  Tuac.  Qu.  ii.  2.;  De  Div,  ii,  1.  The  Hortensius  has  been  lost,  with 
Ae  exception  of  a  few  citations.     [See  art.  Cicero.^ 
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many  alterations^  that  Cicero,  if  he  had  attended  to  them, 
must  have  rewritten  the  whole  work.     They  thought  its 
tendency  too  aristocratic :  the  author  on  the  contrary  was 
only  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  suppressing  it,  because 
he  considered  it  too  flattering  to  the   conqueror.     In  a 
letter  to  Atticus,  he  says ;  ^^  I  have  passed  sentence  on  the 
epistle  I  had  addressed  to  Cddsar.     My  advice  to  him  was 
indeed  the  same,  according  to  his  friends,  with  his  own 
expressed  intentions.    He  said  he  should  not  march  against 
the  Parthians  until  he  had  set  the  State  in  order ;  and  this 
is  what  I  recommended  also :  but  if  it  should  please  him 
to  act  otherwise,  I  gave  him  permission  to  do  sa     For  of 
course  this  was  what  he  was  waiting  for :  he  would  hardly 
venture   to   undertake   anything  without  my  approval* 
But  come,  pray  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  folly ;  and  let! 
us  secure  ourselves  a  partial  freedom  at  least,  which  we  1 
j^^pp.6^. 3-;  may  manage  to  do  by  silence  and  concealment.**  * 
5M*3.^'586 '      While  we  regret  the  loss  of  this  treatise,  so  character-a 
(Att^llil'dU;  istic  of  its  author,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  his  good 
Jeli  ISil  49!^*  genius  which  cautioned  him  against  sending  it  to  Caesar, 
28!)  *"**    '  for  it  bore  no  doubt  the  strong  impress  of  the  Optimate. 
He  now  turned  anew  to  his  philosophical  studies,  and  felt  " 
the  truth  of  what  his  friend  Lucceius  had  said.     "  If  yoa  : 
are  happy  in  solitude,  and  can  write   and   pursue  your  ■ 
wonted  occupations,  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  do  not  blame  yout 
resolution.    For  nothing  strengthens  and  revives  the  mind 
more  than  study,  not  in  dreary  times  like  these  only,  but ' 
in  bright  and  prosperous  seasons  likewise.    More  especially^ 
beneficial  is  it  to  a  mind  like  yours,  seeking  rest  after  thM 

*  We  may  guess  what  the  style  of  this  epistle  was  from  this  innkil  £ 
remark.  It  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Cicero  the  idea  of  his  mam- 
comprehensive  work  " de  Republica"  the  materials  for  which  we  find  him . 
busied  in  collecting  in  Epp.  589,  3.;  591,  4.;  592,  4.;  593,  5.  {AtL  xiiL] 
30.  32,  33.  6.)  ' 
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exhaustion  of  noble  efforts,  and  capable  from  its  own  rich 
endowments  of  producing  what  may  delight  others,  and 
acquire  for  yourself  praise  and  repute."  ^    In  the  month  of*  Ep.  aes,  a, 
August  we  find  Cicero  employed  upon  the  second  of  the 
Tusculan  Disputations.^     The  treatise  addressed  to  Caesar ^  Ep.Gii. 
was  composed  in  J  une. 

Intellectual  occupation  was  the  more  necessary  to  him, 
as  his  own  home  and  family  afforded  him  no  comfort.^  ^  ^p- ssM- 

•^  {Div.  T.  Id.) 

How  unsuitable  was  his  second  marriage,  may  be  gathered 
from  his  annoyance  when  the  mother  and  brother  of  his 
young  wife  offered  to  visit  him  at  Astura,  and  she  humbly 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them.^     It  soon  came  ^^^p- 5^^;  ^ 
to  a  divorce ;  the  ground  of  which,  according  to  Plutarch, ^"piut.^^. 
was  the  joy  Publilia  testified  at  the  death  of  TuUia.     It*^* 
appears  from  certain  indications  in  the  letters,  that  this 
happened  as  eariy  as  the  summer  of  the  present  year. 
Cicero  had  to  refund  the  marriage  portion,  which  had 
been  his  only  motive  for  the  match.     Atticus  transacted 
this  business  for  him  with  the  wife's  brother.*  ^(m^o^i 

We   hear  little  of  Quintus  at  this  time.      Probably  ir/kf' "' 
Cicero's  relations  with  his  brother  were  not  very  cordial. 
The  younger  Quintus  returned  to  Italy  after  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  campaign.    His  father  who  went  to  meet  him, 
received  him  at  first  with  displeasure,  but,  changeable  in 
all  his  moods,  soon  adopted  a  milder  tone  towards  him. 
With  his  mother  and  with  Atticus,  the  impetuous  young 
man  was  not  on  the  happiest  terms.     His  uncle  received 
him  coolly.®     On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  found  a  soothing  'gf  ^Isi^V 
occupation  in  watching  over  the  little  grandson  bequeathed  ^^['i^^''  ^^' 
him  by  Tullia.*     In  the  midst  of  his  gravest  cares,  we 
find  him  anxious  for  the  w^elfare  of  this  child,  and  there  is 

*  This  grandchild  was  named  Lentnlos,  after  his  father  Lenttdus  Dola- 
bella.  Whether  this  was  an  elder  son  of  Tullia,  or  the  child  in  giying 
birth  to  whom  she  died,  is  uncertain. 
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something  touching  in  the  mention  he  makes  of  it  in 
»ifi>p.  533. 8.;  his  wilL   and  his  recommendation  of  it  to  his   friend.^ 

546.7.;  548.  '  i  i  .  -n    • 

^.^'t**."'  *®*  He  was  induced  to  make  this  will  in  consequence  of  the 

28.  30.) 

embarrassment  and  confusion  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
arising  from  his  divorce  after  so  many  years  of  conjugal 
union,  his  second  marriage,  and  the  separation  following 
thereupon:  the  thought  of  death,  moreover,  had  been 
brought  before  his  mind  more  vividly  by  his  recent  loss. 
Several  letters  at  this  period  ai'e  occupied  with  the  sub- 

538,8.;  617,   J^^*" 

21  iicm.*25.)  The  aspect  of  public  affairs  would  seem  to  have  given 
him  occasionally  some  faint  hopes  of  seeing  the  restoration 
of  the  Republic  in  a  form  not  altogether  dissimilar  from 
that  of  his  cherished  ideas.  Thus,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year  709,  he  writes  to  Trebonius,  then  in  exile: 
^^  He  who  now  has  all  the  real  power  in  his  hands,  i^>- 
proaches  every  day  nearer  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  ■ 
nature ;  and  our  cause  must  of  necessity  lift  its  head  and  I 
flourish  again,  when  the  Republic  rises  from  that  prostra- 
tion to  which  it  cannot  for  ever  be  condemned.     Liberal  ' 

com'''?96^*'  ^"^  moderate  views  are  daily  gaining  ground  here."'    Yet  ■ 

2?f '  ^^'  ^^'  before  long,  all  is  despair  again.  "  Examine  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  the  Commonwealth,"  he  writes  to  Luo- 
ceius,  "  and  you  will  not  find  one  that  is  not  broken  or 
enfeebled.     What  is  there  amongst  us  which  is  not  in  feet 

'(^^?;^i3,)  destroyed?"*  No  doubt  his  hopes  and  fears  varied  with 
the  frame  of  his  mind.  We  remark  an  increasing  cordiality 
in  his  relations  with  Brutus,  who  had  returned  this  sum-  ' 

*  Ep.  520, 4  mer  from  the  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Pansa  succeeded  him.^ 

{Div.  XV.  17.)  •      1        1    T> 

As  yet  indeed  Brutus  was  on  terms  of  amity  with  Csesar, 
having  been  favourably  treated  by  the  conqueror  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  had  fought  on  Pompeius's . 
side,  and  had  been  entrusted  bv  him  with  the  administra-  j 
tion  of  that  important  province.     After  the  defeat  of  the  ' 
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peians  in  Spain,  Brutus  made  a  journey  on  purpose 
leet  Caesar,  and  seems  thereby  to  have  somewhat 
:ed  the  ardour  of  Cicero's  friendship.     However,  he 

up  for  it  by  writing  a  panegyric  on  Cato*,  and 
ig  divorced  himself  from  his  wife  Claudia,  daughter 
ppius,  he  married  Cato's  daughter  Portia,  lately  the 
of  Bibulus.  This  event  caused  Cicero  the  greatest 
action.^    Henceforth  he  testified  the  utmost  consider- ^I'^'j  sS? 

for  Brutus,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  lately  finished  6i;if?!»6J)^. 

De  Finibus.     This  summer  too  he  composed  a  pane- 39 "xiil 21.V 

on  Portia,  the  sister  of  Cato,  who  had  married  then.) 
nate  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  slain  in  the  civil  war.^  ^'^j^^^o^gj* 

again  we  see  how  little  he  would  stoop  to  any  base^^*®*^ 
nder  of  his  personal  feelings  and  opinions, 
lat  he  was  conscious  of  a  wide  separation  between 
3lf  and  Caesar,  is  manifest  from  the  cold  manner  in 
li  he  speaks  of  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  by  the 
Imperator  to  the  afflicted  father.^     It  was  dated  from'jfP-^^iJ/'gQ  ^ 
alis,  on  the  last  day  of  April.     To  us  there  is  some- 
;  touching  in  beholding  Caesar,  after  the  hard-won  vic- 
which  was  to  secure  his  dominions,  turn  his  thoughts 
jdiately  to  his  suffering  friend.     But  Cicero  felt  that 
>uld  not  consistently  with  honour  unite  heartily  with 
whose  sway  becoming  each  day  more  firmly  riveted, 
out  every  hope  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Kepnblic 
)nged  for:  and  the  horror  he  had  experienced  four 
)  before  on  seeing  the  upstart  minions  of  Caesar  was 

in  his  memory. 
Fter  he  had  destroyed  the  treatise  intended  for  Caesar, 

icero  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  this  panegyric.  Brutns  had 
oosly  asserted  that  Cato  had  been  the  first  to  give  his  sentence  in 
of  the  execution  of  the  Catilinarians ;  and  Cicero's  services  in  the 
ny  of  the  conspiracy  were,  besides,  not  brought  prominently  enough 
d.     Ep.  538,  1.  {AtU  xii.  21.) 
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which  we  have  before  described,  he  wrote  to  Atticus :  "  Do 
not  you  know  that  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  the  man  most 
distinguished  for  genius  and  modesty,  when  once  he  had 
obtained  the  appellation  of  king*  became  proud  and  vindic- 
tive, and  no  longer  knew  how  to  bridle  his  passions?  How 
then  can  you  imagine  that  he  whose  statue  has  figured 
amongst  those  of  the  Gods,  he  who  has  dwelt  under  the 
same  roof  with  Quirinus,  will  take  any  pleasure  in  a  work 
which  preaches  moderation ?"t 

And  now  honours  were  lavished  on  the  conqueror  of 
Pompeius's  sons,  most  revolting  to  Cicero's  mind.  Caesai 
celebrated  a  gorgeous  triumph ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
robe  which  adorned  him  on  this  occasion  should  be  worn 
by  him  at  every  festival,  and  that  his  head  should  always 
be  encircled  with  the  laurel  wreath.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Deliverer ;  and  the  word  Imperator,  pre^ 
fixed  to  his  name,  acquired  a  signification  never  befom 
attached  to  it.  The  State,  moreover,  presented  him  witfc 
a  public  residence ;  and  the  Dictatorship  was  prolonged  for 
Dio  Cass,    the  term  of  his  life.^     His  statue  inscribed  with  the  words 

jjj^  ^2 45,' 

y^Epit.  "  «  To  the  invincible  God,"  having  been  placed  in  the  temple 
of  Romulus  which  stood  next  to  that  of  the  Dea  Salu% 
on  the  Quirinal  hill,  Cicero  observed  to  Atticus :  "  Would 
he  were  indeed  a  neighbour  of  Quirinus,  rather  than  ci 
Salu8."J  And  in  another  letter  he  begins  thus:  "Doe! 
Brutus  really  say  that  Cassar  wishes  to  ally  himself  with 
the  Optimates  ?  A  joyful  piece  of  news  truly  ;  but  where 
will  he  find  any  Optimates?   unless  he  should  be  gooi 

*  I.  e.  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Persia. 

f  Ep.  587,  2.  {Att  xiii.  28.)  In  one  of  the  processions  with  which  tb* 
games  of  the  Circus  were  opened,  the  statue  of  Csesar  was  carried  amoilt 
those  of  the  Gods.    Suet.  Jul,  7. ;  Ep,  626,  1.  (AtL  xiii  44.) 

X  That  is,  were  withdrawn  from  the  land  of  the  living.  Ep.  574,  4 
(Att  xil  45.);  comp.  587,  2.;  626,  1.  (^AtL  xiii.  28.  44.)j 
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enough  to  go  and  hang  himself;"*  after  which  he  proceeds »  sp.ess. 
"to  express  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  his  wish,  rather  than  his 
expectation,  that  some  Brutus  or  Ahala  might  be  forth- 
<5oming.     He  was  wholly  unqualified  himself  to  act  such  a 
3>art.     When  the  younger  Quintus,  seeking  to  do  him  an 
311  turn,  maliciously  observed  in  Caesar's  camp,  that  "  it 
^would  be  well  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  him,"  Cicero 
-wrote  to  Atticus :  *'  This  might  give  cause  for  apprehen- 
jsion,  did   not  Caesar  know  that  I  have   not  a  spark  of 
<50urage  in  me."^     True  it  was,  that  apart  from  the  free «  ^p.  620. 2. 
Titterance  of  his  principles  in  his  writings,  Cicero's  courage 
only  showed  itself  in  occasional  jokes  and  sarcasms  upon 
Oaesar's  conduct.^     There  was  nothing  indeed  for  him  but  3  suet.  j»/. 
"to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  and  hope  patiently  for  the^a^iis. 
continuance  of  his  favour.     Two  letters  which  he  sent  to 
C^Jaesar  in  Spain,  from  his  retirement  at  Astura  ^  are  not  a  ^  Epp.  sm.; 
J.ittle  remarkable  m  this  pomt  of  view.     Their  purport  was  xui.  15.  le.) . 
-f;o  recommend  to  him  a  young  friend  of  his  own,  and  a 
freedman  of  P.  Crassus.     In  the  first  of  them  he  says: 
*^  The   father   of  the  young  man   I  recommend  to  you 
(Praecilius)  used  to  laugh  at  me  and  reproach  me  because  I 
^id  not  connect  myself  more  closely  with  you,  especially 
"vrhen  you  urged  me  to  it  in  so  honourable  a  manner; 
oXX'  ifiov  oinroTS  Sv/jlov ivl  aTi]deaaiv  hrsidsv^y  for  the  voices  odyst,yii 
of  our  great  ones  continually  sounded  in  my  ears, 

303. 

Admonitions  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  soothe  and 
t^onsole  me ;  and  when  they  repeated 

M^  fjLav  aairovhu  ys  /cal  clkKsUo^  oTToXSifirfV^ 

'A\\a  fxiya  pi^as  rt,  KaX  iaaofiivourv  TrvOiaOat  ^  7  n,  xxii. 


304.5. 


they   were  like   to   set   on   fire   one  who   had    already 
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scorched  himself  before  the  flame  of  empty  glory.  Bi 
you  see  I  am  not  to  be  moved  by  them.  And  thus  I  tun 
from  Homer's  magniloquence  to  the  sage  precept  ci 
Euripides : 

The  elder  Praecilius  commends  this  verse  highly;  andk 

says  that  a  man  may  look  ^  both  before  and  belund  him,' 

1  iz.  1. 348.    ^'"'^  TrpSaao)  xal  oiruraa} ',  and  none  the  less, 

«  /;.zi.783.  "Aiei/  apioTsvsiv  Kal  inrhpcyyov  ififiivai  SXKodv.^^ 

Whoever  has  learnt   to  understand   Cicero  from  KJ 
letters^  will  not  accuse  him  in  this  passage  of  flattery,  batl 
will  rather  recognize  in  it  a  curious  mixture  of  honesty, 
sagacity  and  simplicity.     The  sagacity  is  shown  in  tie 
peculiar  style  adopted,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Caesar  was 
fond  of  quotations  from  the  old  poets. 

Though  Cicero  continued  on  amicable  terms  with  tie 
Imperator's  friends,  he  could  not,  during  this  year  of 
sorrow,  live  with  them  as  familiarly  as  he  had  done  before:  I 
and  hence  his  intimacy  gradually  declined,  both  with  them 
and  with  Cajsar.  He  was  annoyed  too  with  Hirtius  for 
writing  in  disparaging  terms  of  Cato,  and  paying  no 
»  Epp.GM.',  regard  to  his  own  panegyric.^ 

1.  (Au.  xiiil  We  find  him  in  a  more  tranquil  frame  of  mind  towards 
40.)  '  *  the  autumn  of  this  year,  when  Cajsar  was  expected  in 
Rome  after  the  close  of  his  war  against  the  sons  of  Poffi- 
peius.  He  no  longer  refuses  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  his  friends  when  fitting  occasions  arise  for  him  to  take 
a  part  in  public  affairs ;  as  for  instance,  when  Lepidus,  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,  invites  him  to  come  from  Tusculum 
and  be  present  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  September,  a 

*  It  is  not  known  to  what  tragedy  of  Euripides  this  verse  belongs. 
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proceeding,  he  said,  which  could  not  fail  to  gratify  Cassar.^ »  sp.  632. 
When  Ariarathes,  brother  of  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  was 
about  to  visit  Kome,  Cicero,  who  had  cultivated  very 
friendly  relations  with  him  ever  since  the  period  of  his 
Proconsulate,  wrote  to  him  from  Tusculum  in  June,  re- 
questing him  to  make  use  of  his  own  residence.^  Atticus«  -Bp.684.2. 
having  urged  him  to  address  a  forcible  epistle  to  Caesar, 
then  on  the  point  of  returning,  he  accordingly  set  himself 
to  the  task,  and  Brutus,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  he  paid 
him  at  Tusculum,  approved  of  what  he  had  done.  How- 
ever the  epistle,  which  consisted  of  remarks  upon  Caesar's 
Anti'  CatOy  was  finished,  and  the  author  sent  it  to  Oppius 
and  Balbus,  who  wrote  in  reply  that  they  had  never  read  a 
better  composition.  They  caused  it  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Dictator.  When  it  was  despatched,  Cicero  wrote  to  Atti- 
cus :  "  It  was  mere  forgetfulness  in  me  not  to  send  you  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Caesar.  It  did  not  proceed  from  the 
cause  you  surmise,  i.  e,  that  I  had  adopted  so  ridiculously 
subservient  a  tone  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let  you  see  it. 
I  assure  you  I  have  written  just  as  if  Caesar  were  my 
equal.  But  I  do  really  think  well  of  his  work,  as  I  have 
before  told  you.  I  have  addressed  him  then  without  flat- 
tery ;  and  yet  I  think  he  will  never  have  read  anything 
more  to  his  liking."  * 

Caesar  gained  the  victory  of  Munda  on  March  17th,  the 
festival  of  the  Liberalia.  Cnaeus,  the  eldest  son  of  Pom- 
peius,  whom  Cassius  on  a  former  occasion  writing  to  Cicero 
calls  a  ^^fool,"^  was  slain  in  the  pursuit;  the  younger »  ^p. 523, 2. 
Sextus  made  his  escape.  T.  Labienus  was  amongst  the 
30,000  Pompeians  whose  dead  bodies  strewed  the  field  of 
battle.'*     In  October  Caesar  was  in  Rome,  and  Cicero  ap--*  DeBea, 

^    Hisp.ZU 

*  Ep.  637,  1.  {Att.  xiii.  51.)    What  must  Cato*s  real  friends  have 
thought  of  this  epistle  ? 
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Veil.  P.  ii.  pears  to  have  gone  to  meet  him  on  his  disembarkation.^  On 

^.'[Itt,'^!  bis  Dictatorship  being  prolonged  for  life,  he  laid  down  the 
office  of  Consul,  in  which  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  C. 
Trebonius  were  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

And  now  Cicero  once  more  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  city,  whence  he  writes  in  October  to  his  friend  Comi- 
ficius:  "  The  utmost  tranquillity  prevails  here ;  yet  I  would 
rather  witness  a  healthy  activity,  worthy  of  our  Common- 
wealth ;  and  I  am  not  without  hope  of  it,  for  I  see  Caesar's 

*^p- 640.  thoughts  also  tend  that  way.^  The  partition  of  the  pro- 
mised lands  amongst  his  veterans  now  engaged  Csesar^s 
attention ;  and  Cicero  exerted  what  influence  he  possessed 
with  those  charged  with  the  business,  on  behalf  of  certain 

L^P^Jt^-  districts  and  individuals.*     At  this  time  also  he  made  A 

044.  (JJIV. 

xiii.  4-9.     speech  in  defence  of  King  Deiotarus  S  for  whom  Brutus 

4  Ep.  649.  o  ' 

(Dw.ix. i4.)  had  before  interceded  with  Caesar.^     This  defence,  thon^ 
iAtt.'xir.'i.)  it  did  not  immediately  produce  an  acquittal,  doubtleaij 
helped  in  determining  the  Imperator  to  defer  the  final 
sentence  till  he  could  institute  a  regular  inquiry  into  tb 
circumstances  on  the  spot.* 

But  if  Cicero  appears  on  the  whole  more  reconciled  to 
life,  the  posture  of  afiairs  could  assuredly  give  him  no 
ground  for  real  satisfaction.  "  Here  is  peace,"  he  writes 
again  to  Cornificius,  "but  such  a  peace  as  would  not 
please  you  greatly  were  you  amongst  us,  and  which  cc^ 
tainly  does  not  please  Caesar.  For  the  close  of  the  cid 
war  brings  with  it  not  merely  the  absolute  supremacy  of 

*  Deiotarus,  Tetrarch  of  the  greater  part  of  Galatia,  was  a  faithful  il|f 
of  the  Roman  people  ;  and,  after  the  Asiatic  wars  of  Sulla,  Lucallns  ai 
Pompeius,  he  had  received  an  addition  to  his  territories  with  the  title  rf  - 
king.  He  adhered  to  his  patron  ^*ompeius  till  after  the  battle  of  Pharsili^ 
when  he  went  over  to  Caesar,  and  assisted  him  against  Fhamaces.  Co 
had  deprived  him  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  but  had  left  him  the  regal  titk 
He  was  now  accused  by  his  grandson,  Castor,  of  an  attempt  against  Otttf^ 
life,  and  the  Imperator  was  consequently  prejudiced  against  him. 
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the  conqueror's  will,  but  a  necessity  likewise  of  submitting 
ourselves  to  those  who  have  helped  him  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory."^    Many  an  edict  which  Caesar  now  fearlessly  puti  Ep.eib, 
forth  without  any  regard  to  old  prescriptive  forms,  ran 
sorely  counter  to  his  feelings.     Such  were  the  partition  of 
lands  amongst  the  veterans ;  the  final  triumph  in  com- 
memoration of  a  victory  gained  over  Romans  ^,  and  the  a  piut.  oes. 
shows  that  followed  thereupon,  when  Laberius,  an  aged 
member   of  that   Equestrian   order   so  highly  esteemed 
by  Cicero,  was  compelled  to  enact  his  own  Mimes  ^ ;  the  =»  £p.  645. 
extension  of  the  Pomoerium  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Greek ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  body-guard  for  personal  attend- 
ance on  the  conqueror.'*     But  what  principally  annoyed ^j^pp.ew.i.^ 
him  was  Caesar's  arbitrary  conduct  on  the  last  day  of  the  3^.  620 
year,  when,  the  Consul  Q.  Maximus  having  died  that 
morning,  he  had  Caninius  Rebilus  appointed  to  hold  the 
oflSce  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.^   This  act  might  indeed '  Ep.  m,  1. 
have  borne  a  milder  construction ;  but  Cicero  was  angry ; 
and  though  he   allows   some  jests  to   escape   him   upon 
the  Consul  *^  under  whose  rule  no  one  had  ever  break- 
fasted," and  who  was  so  watchful  that  "  he  had  not  once 
slept  during  his  Consulate,"  he  adds  in  the  same  letter : 
"  This  may  appear  laughable  to  you.     But  you  are  not 
here.     If  you  were  to  see  it  with  your  own  eyes,  you 
would  hardly  refrain  from  weeping.     How,  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  of  other  things  ?     For  I  could  relate  many  more 
of  the  same  kind.    Indeed  I  could  not  endure  this  state 
of  things  myself,  had  I  not  taken  shelter  in  the  haven 
of  Philosophy ;  and  had  I  not  Atticus  the  companion  of 
my  studies  with  me." 

With  these  views,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  keep 
aloof  from  Rome,  which  in  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
the  polish  and  refinement  of  former  days.^     Had  he  been«  Ep.m. 
less  prejudiced,  he  might  have  brought  himselt  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  true  refinement  liad  still  its  representative  in 
Cassar:  not  the  same  indeed  with  that  which  was  the 
natural  product  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Republic ;  but  a 
quality  adapted  to  the  civilization  of  more  recent  times, 
and  of  which  Cicero's  genius  might  have  made  him  one  of 
the  brightest  models.  He  left  the  capital  as  soon  as  he 
was  permitted  to  do  so.  At  the  end  of  December  we  find 
him  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  from  whence  he  unwillingly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Lepidus  to  be  present  as  Augur  at 
the  consecration  of  a  temple  to  Mars  built  by  Csesar.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  same  month  found  him  on  his  estate 
near  Puteoli,  where  he  entertained  the  Dictator  during  the 
ijjf^;^|»^**  Saturnalia.*  He  describes  this  visit  to  Atticus.  The 
xiii.  455. 52.)  behaviour  of  Caesar,  "  who  forbore  from  entering  into 
any  conversation  of  a  serious  or  political  character,  and 
confining  himself  to  literary  topics  only,  enjoyed  himself 
greatly,  and  appeared  highly  content  with  his  host,"*  WM 
calculated  to  make  Cicero  take  a  new  survey  of  hkl 
relations  with  the  ruler  of  the  Koman  world,  and  decide 
on  his  future  line  of  conduct  accordingly. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  year  709  to  the  close  of 

*  **  On  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia,"  says  the  letter,  "  Caesar  was  vnih 
Philippus  at  his  Puteolanum  (L.  Marcius  Philippus,  husband  of  Caesar's 
niece  Atia,  stepfather  of  Octavius).  He  kept  quite  private ;  I  fancy  he  wtf 
looking  over  his  accounts  with  Balbus.  He  took  a  walk  on  the  beach  at 
one ;  came  to  me  and  had  a  bath  at  two,  when  he  heard  a  lampoon  aboof 
himself  and  Mamurra  read  to  him,  at  which  he  showed  no  vexation.  Afttf 
anointing  he  lay  down  to  supper.  He  intended  to  take  an  emetic,  so  he 
eat  and  drank  freely,  and  much  to  his  satisfaction.  Indeed  I  feasted  him 
sumptuously, 

**  *  Nor  was  wanting 
The  sauce  that  savours  food,  good  conversation.' 

Moreover,  I  entertained  his  retinue  liberally  in  three  rooms;  even  hto 
freedmen  and  slaves  were  not  uncared  for.  In  short,  I  acquitted  mvself 
handsomely.  But  the  guest,  after  all,  was  not  the  sort  of  person  one  would 
Bay,  Call  again  on  your  way  back,  to.    Once  is  enough.** 
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:=.  the  period  with  which  we  have  now  been  occupied,  we 
have  141  letters;  of  which  ninety-five  are  addressed 
to  Atticus,  and  these,  with  two  exceptions  only,  are  all 

-  written  between  March  and  the  beginning  of  September. 
We  have  already  given  an  insight  into  their  principal 
contents.  Perhaps  there  was  no  period  of  his  life  when 
Cicero  felt  more  fully  the  happiness  of  having  such  a 
friend. 

The  remaining  forty-six  are  chiefly  addressed  to  various 
persons  of  consequence.  We  have  mentioned  the  two  to 
Caesar.  There  are  four  to  Dolabella,  who  was  with  him 
in  Spain.  Cicero's  intercourse  with  his  former  son-in-law 
continued  outwardly  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  A 
letter  of  the  preceding  year  shows  that  it  was  then  carried 
on  in  somewhat  of  a  jocular  strain.^  Nor  was  it  inter- »  Ep.6i9. 
rupted  by  subsequent  events.  A  letter  of  Dolabella's, 
written  soon  after  TuUia's  death,  contains  some  touches  of 
true  feeling;  and  he  visited  his  late  father-in-law  at 
Astura  immediately  after  his  return  from  Spain.^     Cicero,  ^  Epp.azr.-, 

1  11  11111-1  .  ,632.  (DiV.ix. 

who  was  naturally  peaceable,  had  besides  an  mterested  J'*?  ^«-  xiu. 
motive  in  not  wishing  to  quarrel  with  one  who  was  making 
daily  advances  in  Caesar's  favour.     Dolabella,  moreover, 
would  really  appear  to  have  possessed  many  ingratiating 
qualities. 

Three  of  the  letters  are  to  C-  Cassius,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Brundisium :  and  we  have  his  replies  to  two  of 
them.  He  had  combated  by  sea  on  the  side  of  Pompeius, 
and  even  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  might  at  the 
head  of  seventy  triremes  have  attacked  and  taken  Caesar ; 
but  his  energies  seemed  to  succumb  before  the  hero's 
genius  and  good  fortune,  and  he  surrendered  to  him  at 
discretion.^     In  these  letters  we  find  him  renouncinor  hls^  App.^^.^ 

*5  Citf,  il.  88  • 

former  Stoical  tenets  and  professing  Epicureanism,  which  caTs^VuP 
gives  Cicero  occasion  to  rally  him.     The  following  words  ^' 
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iu  one  of  his  letters  are  remarkable^  coining  from  the  pen  I 
of  one  who  fourteen  months  later  was  amongst  the  foremoBt 
of  Caesar's  murderers.  "I  am  now  under  real  appre- 
hension*, and  would  far  rather  have  our  own  gracious 
master,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to,    than    a  new  and 

1  Ep.  523, 2.  savao^e  one."^    From  the  first  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Casshis, 

(Dw.  XT.  19.)  n      1      y  n  •        iy       • 

we  find  that  a  friendly  intercourse  had  subsisted  between 

2  rp.519.     them  from  early  times.^ 

24i!* 2?°("Diif.      Besides  the  celebrated  letter  of  condolence  from  S.  Sul- 
atT.  14.)        picius,  we  have  another  from  the  same  correspondent,  in 

which  he  relates  the  assassination  of  his  former  coUeagne 
in  the  Consulate,  M.  Marcellus,  on  his  way  home  from 
sJffiwl^'iV.  Gxile.^     It  took  place  at  the  Piraeus,  in  May,  and  many 
^•^^•^         people  thought  that  it  had  been   instigated  by  Caesar. 
Atticus   ever  warned   Cicero  to  be  on  his  guard;   and 
Brutus  wrote  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  sudi 
suspicion  from  his  mind,  but  Cicero  declared  it  to  be  un- 
^^^p- 60^5.;  necessary ."*     Of  his  own  letters  at  this  time,  only  one  ifl 
^"^^J-^^j^Jq, addressed  to  Sulpicius,  which  is  in  answer  to  the  above- 
mentioned   letter   of    condolence.     One  is  to  Marcellus, 
written  some  months  before  his  assassination,  and  urging 
(2)5r.*i?fio.)  ^^"^  *^  hasten  his  return  to  Rome.* 

There  are  two  letters  to  Lucceius,  and  one  from  him. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  our  collection. 
They  relate  to  Cicero's  heavy  loss. 

The  four  beautiful  letters  to  A.  Torquatus,  and  two  to 
Torannius  and  Trebianus,  show  how  solicitous  he  was,  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  sufferings,  to  convey  comfort  and 
hope  to  the  minds  of  such  of  his  friends  as  were  endurinf 
the  pain  of  banishment  in  consequence  of  Caesar's  victory. f 

♦  In  allusion  to  the  war  in  Spain,  then  waging  between  Csesar  and 
the  young  Cnseus  Pompeius. 

t  -^'  Manlius  Torquatus,  to  whom  Cicero  was  greatly  attached  ( De  Fin. 
ii.  22.),  was  Praetor  under  the  third  Consulate  of  Pompeius.  After  the  battle 
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On  the  other  hand  we  read  with  dissatisfaction  three 
letters  from  P.  Vatlnlus  to  Cicero,  and  one  from  Cicero 
;o  him.  Vatlnlus  was  the  notorious  Tribune  who 
luring  Caesar's  first  Consulate  had  excited  Cicero's  vehe- 
nent  enmity  by  his  audacious  and  unprincipled  con- 
luct ;  until,  at  the  instances  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  the 
)rator  consented  to  come  forward  with  a  speech  in  his 
lefence.  Having  been  Consul  for  the  last  few  months  of 
he  year  707,  Vatlnlus  now  administered  the  Proconsular 
rovemment  in  Illyricum.  At  the  head  of  a  small  army 
le  had  obtained  some  military  successes  for  which  he 
daimed  the  honour  of  a  public  thanksgiving  (supplicatio), 
ind  he  requested  Cicero  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  it. 
Cicero  complied,  and  Vatinius  obtained  his  object.  Am- 
bitious of  more  distinguished  honours,  the  Proconsul  next 
undertook  a  campaign  against  some  independent  tribes  of 
Dalmatia;  but  his  enterprise  failed,  and  fearing  Caesar's 
displeasure,  he  again  applied  to  Cicero  to  intercede  for 
him.  ^  In  a  subsequent  letter  Vatinius  thus  expressed  his »  Epp.  sos.; 
anxiety  and  embarrassment :  "You  make  too  hard  demands  9. 1'oo;  com^ 

•^  ,  ,  654.  (Div.  T. 

Upon  me.  Can  you  indeed  take  such  clients  and  such^^-^ 
causes  under  your  protection  ?  (he  alluded  to  C.  Atillus)  * 
the  most  atrocious  of  men,  one  who  has  murdered,  impri- 
Boned,  or  plundered  so  many  free-born  subjects,  matrons 
and  citizens,  and  has  wasted  so  many  districts.  What  can 
1  do?  I  would  gladly  satisfy  all  your  demands.  The 
criminal  shall  be  excused  the  penalty  of  death  for  your 
8ake.     But  what  answer  can  I  give  to  those  who  bring 


of  Fharsalia  he  lived  io  exile  at  Athens  ;  he  was  afterwards  pennitted  to 
return  to  Italy  but  not  to  Rome.  Torannius  had  been  Praetor  in  the  year 
^5 ;  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Fompeians,  and  lived  as  an  exile  in  Sicily. 
^e  name  of  Trebianus  is  uncertain. 

*  Atilius  was  apparently  a  proscribed  Pompeian,  who  in  desperation 
made  piratical  expeditions  on  the  Blyrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts. 
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accusations  against  him  for  the  plunder  of  their  goods,  tk 
seizure  of  their  vessels,  the  slaughter  of  their  brothen,  h 
children  and  parents  ?     Truly,  if  I  had  the  eflProntery  of 
my  predecessor  Appius,  it  would  not  avail  me  here."* 
Vatinius  tried  various  means  to  secure  Cicero's  favour. 
When  Dionysius,  the  orator's  slave  and  librarian,  notwith- 
standing the  forbearance  with  which  he  was  often  treated, 
ran  off  one  day,  carrying  several  of  his  master's  books 
with  himf,  Vatinius  made  great  endeavours  to  get  him 
power  and  send  him  back  to  Cicero;  but  he  does  not 
l^fpp-618.;  appear  to  have  succeeded.^ 

rf^v^u'         Among  the  remaining  letters  we  would  specify  as  most 
^^'^  deserving  of  notice,  one  to  Varro-,  being  the  dedication  of; 

(Dip.  ix.  's.)  the  AcademiccB  QucBstiones^  of  which  Cicero  himself  dedarn^  j 
(^'iSiK  j».) "  Never  shall  I  accomplish  anything  equal  to  it  again  ;*' 
*  Epp.  635.;  then,  two  letters  to  Fabius  Gallus,  his  Epicurean  friend^  jl 

638.  (Div.  \  ,  ,  .  ,   ' 

vii.  24. 25.)    relating  to  Tigellius  the  great  singer  and  flute  player,  an 

Caesar's  household  friend,  whose  displeasure  Cicero  Indj 

5  Epp.  634 ;  drawn  upon  himself,*     Comparing  these  letters  with  some 

636, 4.;  637,  .  . 

3-  (^"i?^!"-  to  Atticus  on  the  same  subject,  we  are  struck  with  the 

49.  50. 51.)  «/         ^ 

writer's  sensitiveness  about  the  disposition  manifested 
towards  him  by  one  whom  he  professed  to  despise:  and 
we  are  equally  struck  with  the  compound  of  frankness  and 
timidity,  so  characteristic  of  this  great  man,  which  tke 
second  of  his  letters  to  Gallus  brings  before  us.  Finally> 
we  would  mention  three  letters  to  Cornificius,  who  admi- 
nistered the  province  of  Africa,  and  two  to  Curius,  the 
faithful  attendant  upon  Tiro  at  Patrae-J 

*  Ep,  654.  {Div,  V.  10.)  This  Appias  was  not  Cicero's  predecessor  in 
Cilicia,  but  another  who  is  unknown. 

f  This  man  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dionysius  the  frcedmim  of 
Atticus. 

X  Besides  these  there  are  also  belonging  to  this  period  two  letten  to 
Lepta,  Frcp/ectus  Fabrorum  to  Cicero  when  Proconsul,  with  whom  he  wii 
on  terms  of  friendship ;  one  to  P.  Sulpicios,  who  was  associated  vitb 


1 

1 
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During  the  two  months  and  a  half  of  the  year  710 
which  preceded  Caesar's  assassination,  four  letters  only  of 
Cicero's  are  extant,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is 
that  where  he  informs  his  friend  Curius  of  the  appointment 
of  Caninius  Rebilus,  the  Consul  of  a  day.     At  this  period 
I  Cicero  was  residing  in  Some  :  and  hence  there  is  a  break 
in  his  correspondence  with  Atticus  just  at  the  time  when 
his  letters  would  have  been  most  welcome  to  us.     How 
gladly  would  we  have  heard  what  he  had  to  say  upon  the 
projected  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  or  the  out- 
pouring of  his  feelings  on  occasion  of  the  oiBTer  of  the 
diadem  to  Caesar  by  the  Consul  Antonius  ^ :  and  besides, '  Phu.  u.  34. 
is  it  likely  that  the  schemes  over  which  his  friends  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  then  brooding,  should  altogether  have 
escaped  his  penetrating  glance  ?     Living  at  Rome  during 
those  months,  the  gloom  of  his  feelings  must  surely  have 
acquired  a  deeper  hue.     Caesar,  who  now  looked  upon  his 
authority  as   securely  established,   ventured  upon   many 
acts  of  power  which  must  have  appeared  monstrous  to  an 
Optimate  of  the  old  Republic.     In  his  letter  to  Curius, 
Cicero  says:  "Willingly  would  I  fly  from  hence,  and  seek 
a  spot  *  where  neither  the  name  nor  deeds  of  the  Pelopidae 
might  reach  my  ear.'"*     What  must  have  been  his  sensa- 
"tions  then  on  hearing  Caesar  called  the  Father  of  his 
Country  I  f    He  was  still  in  Rome  when  the  fatal  Ides  of 
2farch  arrived :  and  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to 

Vatinios  in  the  command  of  Dlyria ;  one  to  Auctus,  the  Proconsul  of 
Achaia ;  and  four  to  Valerius  Orca,  M.  Kutilius,  and  Cluvius,  the  com- 
Hiissioners  for  the  distribution  of  lands.  There  is  also  one  letter  from 
Curias  to  Cicero. 

*  This  is  apparently  a  quotation  from  an  ancient  tragedy  no  longer 
Extant. 

•I"  Liiv.  Epit  cxvi.  Even  if  he  had  known  the  line,  Boma  Patrem  Patrice 
dceronem  libera  dixit,  he  might  have  added,  Nunc  dicit  dominum  serva 
M*atrem  Patrice, 
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Atticus  we  might  perhaps  infer  that  he  was  a  personal 

( J/f'xwf'u.)  ^^*^^®®  ^^  *^®  terrible  deed.*  ^ 

This  deed  a  great  genius  of  our  own  times  has  desig- 
nated "  the  most  absurd  that  ever  was  committed,"!  ^^^^ 
Cicero,  condemned  to  see  the  frustration  of  all  the  hopes 
he  had  built  upon  it,  yet  found  consolation  in  the  reflection 

«  fw-  684.    that  he  had  witnessed  the  Ides  of  March.^     Surely  it  is  to 

503.  et  al.  el.  ^  ^  •' 

M«.xiv.  6.  the  former  view  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  yield  our  assent 
when  we  read  the  following  lamentation  from  Cicero's 
pen  a  month  after  the  event :  "  One  cannot  imagine 
anything  more  absurd  than  to  praise  the  Tyrant's  mur- 
derers to  the  skies,  while  we  defend  the  acts  of  the 
Tyrant.  O  merciful  Gods!  the  Tyrant  is  slain,  but 
tyranny  yet  lives.  A  thousand  times  better  were  it  to  die  j 
than   to   bear  what  is   now  going  on   and   promises  to'' 

3  Epp.  684.    continue."!  ^ 

C88.  (Att.  ,  ^  ^  ,  ....    I 

xi7.6.9.)  And  Cicero  writes  this  still  unshaken  in  his  political 

prejudices,  nor  yet  recognizing  the  truth,  that  of  all  men 
Caesar  alone  could  have  succeeded  in  guiding  Rome  to  the 
destined  goal,  whither  for  a  century  past  she  had  been! 
tending,  and  in  averting  the  evil  of  those  fearful  days  to 
come,  in  which  he  was  himself  fated  to  fall  a  victim. 

*  [^Quid  mihi  attulerit  ista  domini  mutatio  prater  IcBtitianij  quam  ocvbt 
cepi  justo  interitu  tyranni  ?] 

t  Gcxjthe,  Farhenlehre,  Th.  2.  s.  126. 

%  {^Contenti  Idibus  Martiis  simus:  qui  quidem  nostris  amiciSf  divinis  rirtf, 
aditum  ad  ceelum  dederunt,  libertatem  populo  Romano  non  dederunt  (Att  xiT. 
14.  2.)] 
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A.U.  710.    B.C.  44.    Cic.  63. 
Consuls :  Marcus  Antonius  ;  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  suff. 

The  rash  precipitation  with  which  Caesar's  murder  had 
been  resolved  on  is  evident  from  the  want  of  purpose 
which  appeared  among  the  conspirators  immediately  after 
the  deed  was  committed.  They  seem  to  have  imagined 
that,  the  blow  once  struck,  every  thing  else  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  that  the  people,  exulting  in 
their  recovered  freedom,  would  declare  at  once  in  favour 
of  their  deliverers.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  people  and 
the  Senate  were  alike  confounded  and  dismayed ;  and  the 
Fathers  sought  safety  by  flying  from  the  Curia.  The 
Consul  Antonius,  whose  life  had  been  spared  by  an  ill- 
judged  caprice  of  mercy,  casting  off  his  robe  of  office, 
took  refuge  in  his  own  house,  which  he  closed  and 
fortified.  But  while  the  conspirators  were  losing  time 
in  the  contemplation  of  their  exploit,  he  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  perceived  the  advantage  he  might 
reap,  by  dexterous  management,  from  the  present  posture 
of  affairs.  Some  of  Caesar's  veterans  were  in  the  city; 
and  Lepidus,  who  had  been  master  of  the  horse  the 
preceding  year,  and  had  been  since  nominated  to  the 
government  of  the  Hither  Spain  and  Narbonensis,  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  force  in  the  suburbs,   which  he 
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stationed  in  the  Forum  the  night  after  Caesar's  assaaa- 
nation^  in  readiness  to  support  all  Antonius's  measures. 
Both  resolved  to  conceal  their  real  views  till  the  temper 
of  the  people  was  ascertained^  and  their  adhesion  and  that 
of  the  army  secured.  The  Consul^  in  order  to  bind 
Lepidus  more  firmly  to  his  interests,  promised  to  give  hia  i 
own  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  son,  and  likewise  obtain 
for  him  the  Chief-Priesthood,  vacant  by  Caesar's  death.* 

As  soon  as  the  deed  was  done,  the  conspirators  had 
called  out  Cicero's  name,  and  hailed  him  as  the  man  from 
whom  were  to  emanate  the  measures  necessary  to  the 
i***/.!!.  12.  restoration  of  the  Republic'     From  the  Curia,  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  they  repaired  to  the  Forum ;  their  left , 
hands  wrapped  in  their  togas  as  if  for  defence,  their  rigbt  | 
hands  still  grasping  their  bloody  daggers ;  the  cap,  tb  I 
symbol  of  liberty,  elevated  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  pw  j 
ceding  their  steps ;  and  here  they  summoned  the  people 
to  rise   for  the  cause  of  Freedom.     Several  persons  of  J: 
consequence,  Dolabella  for  instance,  Lentulus  Spinther, 
son  of  the  Consular,  and  Favonius,  joined  them  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  day.     But  the  populace  made  no  sign. 
Beginning  now  to  distrust  it,  and  apprehensive  for  their 
own  safety,  the   conspirators  betook  themselves  to  the 
Capitol,  as  to  a  fortress,  and  from  thence  scattered^monef 
among  the  multitude ;  whilst  Caesar's  corpse  was  conveyed  t. 
by  three  slaves,  in  a  litter,  to  his  own  house. 

Cicero,  who  was  doubtless  among  the  first  who  repaired 

xi^*°2f*"*  *^  ^^^  CapitoP,  urged  that  the  Praetors,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  should  summon  the  Senate  thither  that  same 
day.  "  What  might  not  then  have  been  accomplished," 
he  writes,  a  month  later,  to  Atticus,  "  when  all  the  well- 
disposed,  and  even  the  lukewarm,  were  rejoicing,  and  the 

s  ii«.xir.  10. power  of  bad  men  was  crushed?"^    But  his  counsel  was 


*  Both  these  promises  were  fulfilled. 
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lot  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators  re- 
[uested  him  to  go  to  the  Consul  Antonius  and  stimulate 
lim  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the  Republic  ^;  this  he  very »  pa//.u.85. 
ensibly  refused  to  do.  "  I  replied,"  he  says,  in  the  letter 
rbove  cited,  *^  that  Antonius  would  promise  every  thing 
rhile  he  was  in  f^ar  for  his  own  safety,  but  as  soon  as 
hat  was  over  he  would  be  himself  again."  The  courage 
•f  the  Kepublicans  began  to  rise  when  the  Praetor  Cinna, 
on  of  the  notorious  Consul,  and  for  a  moment  Dolabella 
Iso,  declared  in  their  favour,  and  a  portion  of  the 
>opulace  came  over  to  their  side.  At  the  demand  of 
heir  partizans,  Brutus  and  Cassius  now  quitted  the 
[Capitol  to  deliver  a  public  justification  of  their  deed  in 
;he  Forum,  and  to  propose  a  plan  of  action  for  the 
'uture.  They  made  propositions,  likewise,  with  regard 
:o  Sextus  Pompeii6,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
Capitol,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  Decimus 
Brutus's  gladiators;  showing  thereby  how  insecure  they 
Felt  themselves,  and  that  their  cause  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress.  They  next  made  proffers  of  peace  to  Antonius, 
Bvho  meanwhile  had  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and 
r>esumed  his  Consular  authority,  and  also  to  Lepidus. 
But  these  maintained  their  resolution  of  dissembling, 
being  secretly  afraid  of  D.  Brutus,  who  had  under  his 
C^ers  a  considerable  force  intended  for  the  province  of 
pisalpine  Gaul,  to  which  he  had  been  recently  appointed 
by  Caesar.  They  replied  that  they  could  not  hold  inter- 
bourse  within  the  walls  of  Rome  with  the  murderers  of 
Qie  Dictator,  whose  person  the  Senate  had  declared  in- 
^olable,  and  to  whom  they  had  pledged  themselves  by 
%n  oath:  it  was  not  for  them,  however,  to  decide  this 
|K>int  on  their  own  responsibility ;  the  Senate  should  issue 
ft  formal  decree  on  the  subject.  A  meeting  of  that  body 
Uras  promised  for  the  following  day,  March  17,  to  be  held 
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in  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  dwelling  of  Antoniaa,' 
The  night  before  this  was  to  take  place,  or  it  may  haw^ 
been  two  nights  before,  Antonius  caused  Caesar's  treasure  * 
and  papers  to  be  removed  to  his  own  house.* 

The  conspirators,  though  invited  to  this  meeting  of  the'' 
Senate,  did  not  appear.     The  Temple  of  Tellus  was  sur-"^ 
rounded  by  Caesar's  veterans.     Cinna  was  present  amoi^' 
the  senators,  clad  in  his  Praetorian  garb,  which  he  had 
for  the  moment  laid  aside.     He  had  been  roughly  handled 
by  the  populace  as  a  traitor  to  Caesar,  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life.     Now,  however,  several  in  the  assembly 
took  the  part  of  the  conspirators;  and  there  was  even=^ 
some  talk  of  bestowing  marks  of  public  favour  upon  them.' 

*  This  treasare,  which  Caesar  had  deposited  in  the  Temple  of  0^' 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  confiscated  spoils  of  the  Fompeians.  Hie 
of  its  amount  differ,  though  all  agree  in  stating  it  as  considerable. 
{Phil.  ii.  37.)  gives  700  millions  of  sesterces  as  the  sum  which,  according  I 
the  books  of  accounts,  should  have  been  forthcoming.  In  addition  to  tb«»1 
Antonius  received  from  Calpurnia,  Caesar's  wife,  his  private  treasure," 
twenty-five  million  denarii,  which  Octavius  afterwards  demanded  from  biB*!^ 
(Plut.  Cic.  43.)  In  the  above  narration,  as  well  as  in  what  is  next  to  W 
related,  I  have  followed  Appian  principally  (BeU,  Civ,  iL  118.  folL),  ashii 
account  appears  to  be  most  consistent,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the 
date  he  assigns  to  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  i  t 
the  16th  of  March.  Cicero  expressly  names  the  feast  of  the  Libeialiii  ^ 
which  fell  on  the  17th.  {Ep.  689.  {AtL  xiv.  10.  14.);  comp.  693,  2. 
PkU,  ii.  35.)  The  resolutions  of  Antonius  were  not  so  rapidly  taken  thatlifi 
could  contrive  his  schemes  on  the  very  morning  following  the  eventful  Id* 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  16th  was  the  day  on  which  Brutus  and  Ouni 
left  the  Capitol  to  make  their  propositions  to  the  people.  Plutarch  Cos.  67.| 
comp.  Dio  Cass.  xliv.  20.  foil.;  Plut  Cces.  Brut.  Ant.  PhiL  ii  [Drumam 
(^Gesch,  Bom  &c.  i.  84.)  coincides  with  Abeken  in  the  arrangement  of  thest 
dates.  He  concludes  that  the  transfer  of  Caesar's  papers  and  efiecta  t9 
Antonius  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  15th — 1 6th;  thinking  it  hardlf  ^ 
probable  that  Calpurnia  would  have  thrown  herself  so  unreservedly  into  hii»j 
hands,  except  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  and  before  she  could  bo 
reassured  by  the  moderation  of  the  conspirators,  the  tranquillity  of  the  dtv, 
and  the  military  attitude  of  Lepidus.] 


- 
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at  Antonius  employed  every  artifice  to  weaken  the 
5tion  of  the  Republicans.  What,  he  asked,  if  the  other 
rty  should  gain  the  upper  hand,  would  become  of  all 
e  State  officers  whose  appointments  were  derived  from 
esar's  authority?  How  would  the  soldiers  get  their 
omised  lands,  if  his  decrees  were  to  be  reversed  ?  Dola- 
Ua  had  been  nominated  to  the  Consulate  for  the  period 
aile  the  Parthian  war  was  expected  to  keep  Caesar  at  a 
itance  from  Kome,  and  he  had  already  assumed  the  reins 
office.*  By  these  means  Antonius  succeeded  in  gaining 
^r  all  the  veterans,  and  many  persons  of  distinction, 
glabella  amongst  them,  to  his  schemes.  Next,  whilst 
Q  Senate  was  sitting,  he  endeavoured,  in  concert  with 
^pidus,  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  the  still  irresolute 
'pulace ;  and  a  demand  of  vengeance  for  the  murdered 
ictator  was  at  last  excited.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
tuate  decreed  an  amnesty  for  the  murderers,  which 
^€5ero  was  strenuous  in  advocating^:  the  edicts  and  ap- »  paiv. 1. 13. 
intments  of  the  late  Imperator  were  to  remain  in  force. 
Hother  decree  was  passed  in  favour  of  the  veterans. 
iaen  Lucius  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in-law,  pressed  for  the 
illic  reading  of  the  will  which  the  Dictator  had  made  in 
e  preceding  autumn,  and  had  committed,  according  to 
Worn,  to  the  care  of  the  College  of  Vestals  ^ ;  at  the '  suet.  jui, 
K&e  time  he  recommended  that  a  public  funeral  should 
i  Bolemnized.  Both  requests  were  acceded  to. 
3rutu8  and  Cassius,  on  their  part,  summoned  the  people 
iiQ  same  day  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  speech  of  the 
ttmer  had  some  effect  even  upon  the  veterans  themselves, 
I  irhom  he  promised  to  secure  the  lands  destined  them  by 
^wr.  The  following  morning  the  Consuls  convened  the 
ftople  in  the  Forum,  where  after  a  long  speech  from 

^  ThiB  was  not  agreeable,  howeyer,  at  first,  to  Antonius.    Dio  Cass.  xlir. 
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1  Veil.  Pat.   Cicero  S  the  amnesty  of  the  Senate  was  ratified.    . 

ii   58. 

and  Lepidus  sent  their  sons  as  hostages  for  the 
the  conspirators ;  and  thus  encouraged^  the  latte 
the  Capitol  and  joined  the  Senate.     Brutus  sup 
Lepidus ;  Cassius  with  M.  Antonius.*    They  wer 
also  at  a  subsequent  sitting  of  the  Senate,  wh 
received  the  ratification  of  their  appointment  by 
j^piut.  Ant.  their  respective  provinces  \  Macedonia  being  al 
Brutus,  and  Syria  to  Cassius.    But  the  mutual  pi 
of  amity  which  passed  between  the  leaders  were 
hollow.     Antonius  and  Lepidus  had  in  their  1: 
means    of   determining    the    populace   in    their 
Caesar's  will,  which  contained  the  most  liberal  be 
the  Roman   people,  was   publicly  read:  his  fur 
solemnized.      Antonius   exerted  all   his   eloque 
every  method  he  could  think  of,  to  inflame  the 
the  multitude  on  the  occasion.     The  coi^pse  was  ( 
in  their  presence.     Then  a  tumult  arose;  the 
tors  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  safe,  and  the 
hension  was  the  greater  as  they  knew  that  the 
filled  with  soldiers  who  idolized  Caesar.f 


*  ["  While  they  were  at  supper,  in  the  course  of  conversatic 
asked  Cassius  whether  he  had  still  got  a  dagger  under  his  arm  ( 
of  his  toga).  *  Yes,'  replied  he,  *  and  a  big  one  too,  in  case  yo 
to  the  tyranny.'"    Dio  Cass.  xliv.  34.] 

t  The  Tribune  Helvius  Cinna  was  murdered  in  the  tumult, 
of  the  funeral  pile  caught  the  neighbouring  houses.  Dio  Cj; 
[The  details  of  this  famous  ceremony  are  given  with  more 
minuteness  by  Appian  and  Suetonius.  The  principal  features  ai 
the  scene  have  been  seized  with  marvellous  felicity  by  Shaksp 
third  act  of  his  **  Julius  Caesar."  But  the  great  dramatist  ovc 
more  probably  refrained  purposely  from  marking,  the  religi 
which  animated  it.  The  mass  of  the  Koman  people,  ami 
scepticism  of  the  upper  classes,  was  still  deeply  imbued  with  a  < 
perverted  sense  of  religion.  The  general  admiration  for 
Imperator  had  grown  into  a  morbid  sentiment  of  actual  devoti 
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Cicero  was  in  Rome  on  the  day  of  the  murder ;  and,  as 

"we  have  already  observed,  may  possibly  have  witnessed 

the  terrible  deed  with  his  own  eyes.     Plutarch',  however,'  Piut. ac, 

expressly  affirms  that  he  was  not  taken  into  the  secret 

beforehand;  and  this  author's  remark  is  probably  true, 

that  Brutus  and  his  friends  were  too  well  aware  of  his 

utter  want  of  resolution  to  venture  on  entrusting  him 

with  it.     Thus,  he  said  of  himself  on  a  former  occasion : 

"CaBsar  knows  1  have  not  a  spark  of  courage  in  me." 

And  in  the  second  Philippic  he  defends  himself  on  very 

plausible  grounds  against  Antonius,  who  had  reproached 

him  with  participation  in  the  plot.^     But  the  best  proof  of  2  pka. ».  u. 

his  innocence  is  afforded  by  his  words  to  Cassius  and  Tre- 

bonius  (Feb.  a.  u.  711):    "  Oh,  that  you  had  invited  me 

to  that  noble  banquet  on  the  Ides  of  March !  Assuredly  if 

you  had,  no  fragments  would  have  been  left."     But  that 

he  most  truly  rejoiced  in  the  event,  appears  not  only  from 

various  passages  in  his  letters,  but  also  from  a  short  note 

decrees  of  the  Senate  which  declared  him  "  a  god  **  were  no  more  than  a 
true  expression  of  the  popular  feeling.  The  law  forbade  burning  or  burying 
the  dead  within  the  city ;  the  first,  perhaps,  for  fear  of  conflagration  amidst 
the  wooden  tenements  of  which  old  Home  mostly  consisted,  the  second  from 
considerations  of  health.  But  it  was  a  prevalent  idea  that  a  city  was 
hallowed  and  secured  by  containing  within  its  walls  the  tomb  of  its  tutelary 
divinity.  The  same  feeling  which  prompted  the  Christians  to  raise  churches 
over  the  relics  of  their  saints  incited  the  Eomans  to  consume  their  hero's 
body  in  the  centre  of  their  capital,  in  order  that  the  ashes  might  hallow  the 
spot,  the  spot  the  future  temple,  the  temple  the  city  and  the  State  itself. 
The  Senate,  the  priests,  and  the  Republican  party  generally,  opposed  them- 
selves in  vain  to  this  inchoate  apotheosis.  The  agents  of  Antonius  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  the  sentiment,  and  contrived  the  appearance  of  the 
martial  youths,  who  with  a  javelin  in  one  hand  should  apply  a  torch  to  the 
pyre  with  the  other.  The  spot  where  they  appeared  was  hard  by  to 
that  on  which  the  Divine  Twins  were  said  to  havt  shown  themselves  to 
announce  the  victory  at  Eegillus.  Thus  a  divine  sanction  was  given  to  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  the  subsequent  deification  of  the  Boman  emperors 
owed  its  first  origin  to  the  frenzy  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm.] 
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he  addressed  to  Minutius  Basilus,  one  of  the  conspirators,  . 
immediately  after  the  assassination.*  ^ 

He  seems  to  have  quitted  the  city  shortly  after  tlie 
funeraL     Early  in  April  we  find  him  at  a  country  resi- 

J  Jp-6/9.  dence,  not  far  from  Kome^  whence  he  writes  to  AtticoSy 
describing  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  Matins,  one  of  the  late 
Imperator's  most  trusted  friends.t  Gloomy  were  the  tmths 
he  had  to  learn  from  this  man's  lips :  ^^  That  the  condition 
of  Kome  is  utterly  desperate ;  that  no  way  remains  of  ex- 
tricating it  from  its  miseries,  for  if  Cassar's  mighty  genius 
could  devise  no  remedy,  who  else  shall  discover  one!"  At 
the  time,  Cicero  thought  these  expressions  too  strong;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks,  as  the  schemes  of 
Antonius  developed  themselves,  he  found  more  and  more  ^ 
reason  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Matins.  Soon  after  tfao 
above  conversation,  he  writes  to  his  friend :  **  What  griens  [ 
me  is  tlmt  with  the  recovery  of  Liberty,  there  '^  ^1. 
appearance  of  our  getting  back  the  Commonwealth.  It 
was  never  thus  in  any  other  State."  And  again :  ^^  Alas!  I 
fear  that  the  Ides  of  March  have  brought  us  nothing  more 
than  the  momentary  gratification  of  our  hatred  and  our 

2  Epp.  682 ;  vengeance.^ 

091.;  corap.  *^ 

701.  {Alt. 
xiv.  4.  12. 

18)  *  Ep,  677.  (Div,  vi.  15.)    This  letter  does  not  contradict  the  supposidfll  _ 

that  Cicero  was  present  at  Caesar's  assassination.  As  soon  as  the  deed  wtf 
done  he  fled,  with  the  other  senators,  from  the  Curia.  He  now  seeks  fct  *- 
more  certain  information  respecting  the  issue  and  the  plans  of  the  eoi* 
spirators,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted.  This  note  to  BasOos  looks  is  if 
it  were  intended  to  he  sent  from  house  to  house.  Basilus  is  mentioiMi 
among  the  conspirators  by  Appian,  BeU,  Civ,  ii.  113. 

t  Ep,  680.  (^Att,  xiv.  2.)  is  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Atticns,  ii 
which  he  described  the  applause  with  which  the  populace  greeted  Brntui 
and  Cassius  in  the  Theatre.  This  must  have  been  at  the  Megalesia,  ttet 
festival  of  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  or  • 
5th  of  April,  at  which  time  the  conspirators  were  still  in  Eome.  On  thi  / 
1 2th  of  that  month  Cicero  mentions  an  interview  between  them  and  Antonim :  ■ 
as  if  it  had  just  taken  place.    Ep.  684.  {Att,  xiv.  6.) 
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And  now  he  thought  with  regret  of  the  fault  that  had 
been  committed  by  Brutus  in  not  putting  Antonius  to 
death  at  the  same  time  with  Caesar^ ;  of  the  neglect  with»  pmiauu, 
which  his  own  advice  had  been  treated,  of  assembling  the 
Senate  in  the  Capitol  on  the  very  day  of  the  murder ;  and 
of  the  warning  words  of  Atticus,  that  all  would  be  lost  if 
once  a  public  funeral  were  permitted.^    He  called  to  mind  *  ^p-  eso. . 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Tellus,  while 
a  guard  of  Caesar's  veterans  kept  watch  around  it ;  and  the 
apparently  desperate  situation  of  the  conspirators,  who 
were  unable  at  that  most  important  juncture  to  sustain 
their  cause  either  by  money  or  by  military  force.'    Of  what^|fl?;^^'2.; 
avail  were   the   demonstrations   of  joy,  with  which  the*^''*^*-^-^ 
irarlous  Municipalities  received  the  news  of  the  Tyrant's 
deaths  or  the  acclamations  which   greeted  Brutus  ^^^lj^L^y\) 
Cassius  at  the  Festival  of  the  Megalesia?     Cicero  now 
-felt  what  might  indeed  have  occurred  to  all  observing 
persons :  "  The  deed  has  been  executed  with  the  courage 
of  men,  but  the  plan  was  only  worthy  of  children."  ^         »  Ep.  ro*. 

A  letter  written  from  Rome  by  Decimus  to  M.  Brutus 

find  Cassius,  shows  clearly  enough  the  embarrassed  position 

Sn  which  the  heads  of  the  conspirators  found  themselves.^  ?d^?*  xf'i 

3)ecimus's  first  thought  was  to  retire  into  voluntary  exile, 

^at  as  soon  as  the   Senate's  decree  passed,  confirming 

-Cflssar's  dispositions,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  proceeded 

^to  take  the  command  of  the  three  legions  destined  for 

MTisalpine  Gaul,  and  to  possess  himself  of  the  government 

rtrf  that  province,  upon  which  Antonius  seemed  already  to 

^'le  turning  his  eyes.*     C.  Trebonius  was  forced  to  take  a 


',.  ♦  Ad  AtL  xiv,  13.;  Ad  Div,  xi.  1.  Csesar  seems  to  have  assigned  the 
^^l&lier  Gaul  to  D.  Brutus,  as  having  been  Praetor,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
r3fai;?e  named  him  Consul  for  some  future  year.  Yelleius  calls  him  Constdem 
ii  58.  60. 

s  2 
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circuitous  route,  in  order  to  reach  his  province  of  Asia  in 

safety.     Tillius  Cimber  repaired  to  Bithynia,  the  provinoe 

»  Ep.m.     allotted  him.^     Of  Marcus  Brutus,  Caesar  had  once  swd: 

( AU.  xiv.  X     •         p  11-  1  •         •   J 

i?*  t'  iif^2*"' "  ^  ^^  ^  great  consequence  what  this  man  sets  his  mmd 
upon :  when  once  he  wills  a  thing,  he  wills  it  in  good 

^Ep.m.  earnest"^  This  indeed  was  true  of  Brutus  as  regarded 
feeling  and  temper,  rather  than  energy  in  action,  or 
practical  sagacity.  At  the  present  moment  the  duties  of 
the  Proctorship  detained  him  and  Cassius  in  Rome.    Tfaej 

«  Appian,     endeavoured  to  secure  Caesar's  veterans*,  but  Antonius  had 

B.  C.  ill.  2.  /r.  1  ,  .  -I  rrtt        ^  1 

more  enectual  means  at  his  command.     The  Consul  per- 
severed in  his  plan  of  dissimulation.     There  was  a  certain 
Amatius,  a  farrier  by  profession,  who  called  himself  a  * 
grandson  of  Marius,  and  had  applied  to  Cicero  the  year  . 
before,  begging  him  to  befriend  him  on  the  ground  of  their 
J  Ep. 578, 1.  mutual  relationship.*     This  man  had  since  made  a  figure  L; 
in  the  riots  which  took  place  at  Caesar's  funeral,  and  had 
set  up  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  consumei 
He  now  gave  out  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  assassinate 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  rela- 
tion the  Dictator.     For  this  announcement,  notwithstand- 
ing a  commotion  of  the  populace  in  his  favour,  Antonius 

^m^l'IT'*  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  *o  ^®  executed.^  Brutus  expressed  his  appro- 
JppjJ;,^'^^  bation  of  the  Consul's  act.  A  conversation  he  had  had 
"^•^*  with  him   sliortly  before,  would   seem  to  have  already 

6  Epp.  684.;  increased  his  confidence  in  him. ^     Antonius  also  proposed 

♦W.  {An.  ^  ^  t   ~ 

xiv.  6. 8.)  to  recall  Sextus  Pompeius  and  give  him  the  command  of 
the  naval  force  of  the  State.  The  Senate  readily  acceded; 
and  Cicero  applauded  him  thereupon.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  wily  adviser,  the  Dictatorship  was 

r  Phiiv.\.',  declared  for  ever  abolished.^     But  all  this  was  onlv  to  V 

Liv.  Epit.  ^  ^  "  • 

<^***  conceal   his   real   intentions.*     The    Senate,   completely  . 

i 

*  See  the  admirable  speech  of  Antonius  to  the  veterans,  in  Appiin  iii.  it  . 
which  contains,  however,  some  errors.  | 


* 
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deceived  as  to  his  views,  granted  him  for  the  defence  of 
his  person  against  the  disaffected  populace,  a  body-guard, 
which  soon  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  mostly  veteran 
centurions  of  Caesar's  school.  This  was  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  Then  his  brothers  Caius  and  Lucius  were 
chosen,  the  one  Praetor,  the  other  Tribune.  Next,  having 
gained  over  Faberius,  Caesar's  private  secretary ^  he  pro-^  J?p.7oi. 

\/itim  XIV* 

ceeded  on  his  own  responsibility  to  make  sundry  additions  to  ij^)^,  ^fP^*"' 

those  provisions  of  the  late  Imperator  which  had  received 

the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  professing  to  carry  out  his 

yet  unfulfilled  intentions,  caused  several  new  members  to 

be  received  into  that  body.     Having  possessed  himself  of 

the  treasure  accumulated  by  Caesar,  he  now  employed  it 

in  securing  more  partizans  to  his  interests.^    He  projected « Epp. 692.2.; 

a  new  and  dangerous  agrarian  law;  granted  the  right xi^' »3. 14.)*; 

of  appeal  to  the  people  even  in  the  case  of  a  criminal  ^jj-g^.;^!!.^ 

seized  in   open   act;    and   brought   subordinate   officers 

into  the  decuries  of  the  judges.     Caesar  had  granted  the 

Latin  franchise  {Latinitas)  to  the  Sicilians ;  a  step  which 

appeared  highly  objectionable  to  Cicero,  notwithstanding 

the  partiality  he  entertained  for  those  provincials.     But 

now  Antonius  having  accepted  a  valuable  present  from 

them,   posted  on  the  Capitol  a  law  purporting  to  have 

emanated  from  the  late  Imperator,  but  of  which  nobody 

had  ever  heard  before,  bestowing  upon  them  the  right  of 

Boman  citizenship.     Another  circumstance,  repugnant  to 

the   feelings  of  all  honest   men,  was  the   recovery  by 

Deiotarus  of  the  territory  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 

by  Caesar ;  a  result  accomplished  by  the  most  shameless 

bribery,  of  which   Fulvia,   wife   of  Antonius,   was  the 

channel.* 

♦  Ep,  691.  {Att.  xiv.  12.) ;  Phil  ii.  36,  37.    Caesar  had  taken  Lesser 
Armenia  from  Deiotams,  who  endeayoured  to  regain  possession  of  it 

s  3 
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Amidst  schemes  and  intrigues  like  these,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  perceived  that  Borne  was  no  place  of  security  for 
them.  They  had  not  ventured  to  leave  the  city  as  yet, 
on  account  of  the  office  they  held.  But  no  obstacle  was 
now  opposed  to  them,  when  they  withdrew  as  far  as 
Antium  and  Lanuvium,  there  to  await  the  course  of 
events  in  the  city.*  Antonius  did  more :  he  procured 
a  decree  of  the  Senate  releasing  them  from  the  official 
necessity  of  remaining  within  the  walls.  Their  chief 
reliance^  in  case  of  an  open  contest,  rested  upon  Decimos, 
and  they  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  TreboniiM 
and  Cimber  for  the  levy  of  money  and  troops.  For  a 
while  they  remained,  hesitating  and  uncertain,  in  the  J. 
neighbourhood  of  Bome ;  but  were  indignant  on  receiTing  | 
a  commission  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  provisional  ;| 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Senate,  possibly  with  the  yiew  jjr 
of  giving  them  a  decent  pretext  for  leaving  the  capital 
where  they  were  no  longer  safe,  but  undoubtedly  brought 
about  partly  by  the  agency  of  Antonius.  For  this 
purpose  Brutus  was  to  go  to  Crete,  Casj^ius  to  Cyrencf 
They  remained,  however,  in  Italy  until  the  autumn. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Cicero  regretted  that  he 

had  not  exerted  himself  to  procure  a  legatio  libera  from 

)F!P'/.f^'-    the    Senate.^      He   had    felt  a  disinclination   to  absent 

{Ad  Alt.  XIV. 

•^•>  himself  from  public  affairs  in  the  present  critical  juncture, 

hoping  still  to  find  some  means  of  saving  the  State.    But 


f 


through  the  intervention  of  his  envoys  at  Bome  ;  but  the  negotiaticn  vtf 
interrupted  by  Ciesar*s  assassination.  Fulvia,  Antonius'  wife,  was  daughter 
of  the  freedman  Bambalio. 

*  Cicero  had  heard  that  Brutus  was  seen  at  Lanuvium  about  the  middle 
of  April.    Ep.  686.  {Att.  xiv.  7.);  Phil  ii  13. 

t  Appian,  B,  C  iii.  6.  8.    This  decree  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  r 
June,  as  we  learn  from  Ep,  721.  {Att,  xv.  9.)    As  to  the  distributioo  of 
the  provinces  I  have  followed  Appian,  for  Cicero's  letter  contains  no  precise 
information  respecting  it. 
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hat  now  remained  in  his  power?  Whatever  hopes  he 
id  ventured  to  entertain  were  before  long  undeceived. 
Look  at  our  public  authorities,"  he  writes  to  Atticus, 
I  the  11th  of  April,  "  if  they  indeed  deserve  to  be  called 
.  See  the  satellites  of  the  Tyrant  filling  our  offices ;  see 
s  array,  his  veterans,  marshalled  in  attendance  on  our 
lief  rulers.  I  foresee  the  conflagration  which  all  this  will 
le  day  kindle.^  •  •  •  What  is  baser  than  to  maintain '  £^683. 
.  Jy  same  system  for  which  we  hated  C»sar?  The^^"-"-^> 
jry  same  Consuls  and  Tribunes  whom  he  chose  are  re- 
ined in  office  for  two  years."  And  hence  he  came  to  the 
inclusion :  "  I  find  no  point  from  whence  I  may  direct 
y  energies  for  the  public  good."^  Accordingly  ^^IS^'^'q^ 
3took  himself  to  some  of  his  more  distant  estates,  and 
itertained  the  idea  of  a  journey  to  Greece,  his  parental 
fection  being  an  additional  inducement  to  him  to  visit 
lat  country.*  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  while  "^rp.  686-; 
.ntonius  was  making  a  tour  through  Southern  Italy  for(^^tLxix,7. 
le  purpose  of  securing  the  adhesion  of  Caesar's  veterans, 
e  find  Cicero  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  also  in  the 
Bighbourhood  of  Lanuvium,  Fundi,  Formise,  Sinuessa, 
'uteoli,  Pompeii,  Naples,  and  other  cities.  In  regions 
ich  as  these  nature  spread  before  him  all  her  charms, 
id  Atticus  it  appears  counselled  him  to  yield  himself 
p  to  her  delightful  influences.  But  he  did  not  possess 
lat  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
ajoyment  of  such  scenes.  To  his  friend's  question, 
hether  he  would  prefer  more  hills  and  distant  prospects, 
p  a  voyage  by  sea  (he  was  then  at  Puteoli),  he  replied : 

.     .     •     Aw'  oif  SaiTOS  swqpdrov  spya  /jJfjLrjKsv, 
'AWa  \irjv  fieya  injfjLa,  Biorps^hy  slaopooamss 

[is  greatest  anxiety  arose  from  the  apprehension  of  a 

8  4 
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civil  war;  for  there  appeared  small  probability  tl»t|j- 
Sextus  Pompeius  would  lay  down  his  arms.  "What 
I  shall  do  in  that  case  I  know  not/'  he  writes  in  the  same 
letter;  "  for  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  the  other  shall  I  be 
allowed  the  same  freedom  of  action  that  was  granted  me 
in  Caesar's  wars.  Wherever  these  rascals  can  discover  a 
man  who  has  expressed  joy  at  his  death, —  and  this  we  have 
all  of  us  done  in  the  open  light  of  day,  —  they  will  regaid 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  not  be  satisfied  without  his  blood. 
It  remains  for  me,  then,  either  to  betake  myself  to  the 
camp  of  Sextus,  or,  should  circumstances  render  it  more 
advisable,  to  that  of  Brutus, — an  odious  alternative,  by 
no  means  suitable  to  my  years,  and  the  less  so  as  the 
issue  of  the  war  is  so  uncertain.  It  seems  to  me  that  yon 
and  I  may  say  to  each  other : 

Ov  TOL  riKvov  i/jLov^  Behorai  iroKsfirjla  spya, 
'AX\a  av  fy  ifjuspoevra  fiSTipj(£o  Spya  \6yoio* 

But   all   this   accident  will   determine;    which,   in  such 
matters,  is  a  more  eflScient  umpire  than  reason  and  re- 

i  £;,.  692  1    flection."  ^ 

Cif«.xiv.  13.) 

Besides  the  comfort  aflbrded  him  by  the  recollection  of 
the  Ides  of  March  and  by  his  correspondence  with  Brutoa 
and  Cassius,  he  found  solace  at  this  time  in  the  philo- 
sophical studies  so  congenial  to  his  nature.  To  the  above 
outpourings  of  his  heart  he  adds  the  words :  "  I  wiU  en- 
deavour to  acquire  that  strength  which  it  must  rest  with 
ourselves  to  possess;  the  strength  to  comport  ourselvea 
wisely  and  steadfastly,  remembering  that  we  are  men  on 
whom  these  reverses  have  fallen.  Then  will  we  fly  to 
letters,  which  will  be  powerful  to  console  us,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  Ides  of  March  will   afford   us  no 


*  Iliadf  V.  428.  9.    Cicero  changed  the  words,  in  the  last  verse,  ipya  7«- 
fioto  into  4pya  \6yoio. 
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small  comfort."  Accordingly,  it  was  at  this  time  pro- 
bably that  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  pleasing  works, 
the  "  Cato "  or  "  De  Senectute^^  which  he  mentions  in 
a  letter  of  May  11.^  He  appears  also  to  have  em-i^p.704. 
ployed  himself  on  the  composition  of  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  which  unfortunately  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  *  ^     He  was  cheered  by  letters  from  his  son  at  Athens ;  ^  ^v-  698. 

•^  (iitt.  xiv.  19.) 

but   his   pleasure   on   his  account    soon    gave   place   to 
anxiety.*     His  relations  with   his   brother  had  changed  ^g^pp;^^» 
again,  as  we  gather  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks '^^^^ '*  ^^'^ 
of  him,  but  were  still   far  from  cordial.     Quintus  had 
been  separated  from  Pomponia,  and  was  highly  mortified 
at  this  time  with  the  conduct  of  his  son,  who  having  at 
first  behaved  very  undutifuUy  to  his  mother,  now  espoused 
her   cause   against   him,   and   declared   himself   a   warm 
partizan  of  Antonius,  as  he  had  already  been  of  Caesar/ Jjfw»g(J^^»^' 
Greatly  to  Cicero's  annoyance,  he  appeared  crowned  with  lo.'iVo^*  ^^* 
a  garland  at  the  festival  of  the  Parilia,  which  liad  ac- 
quired  increased   importance  in  connexion  with    Caesar, 
openly  declaring  that  he  had  placed  it  on  his  head  in 
honour  of  the  late  Dictator,  and  now  laid  it  aside  in  token 
of  sorrow  for  his  death ;  willingly  would  he  bear  "  the 
reproach  of  still  loving  the  murdered  man."t^     Yet  more* -ep;». 693,1.; 

.  .  ^.  ,  ,      .  ,  ,    700.  (if«.xW. 

grievous  was  it  to  Cicero  to  have  to  designate  the  youth  h.  19.) 
as  Antonius's  right  hand.^     His  animated  correspondence  *'/p-703,8. 

^A%%%  XlV«  Av*^ 

*  It  has  been  assumed  that  Cicero's  son  pablished  this  work,  entitled 
'ArcicSora,  after  his  father's  death  ;  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would 
Inre  ventured  to  do  so  in  defiance  of  Octavius.  It  appears,  from  the  letter 
JB8t  referred  to,  that  Cicero  was  occupied  with  another  yet  more  secret 
work,  perhaps  the  *H/>aicA€i8(oj'.    Sec  below. 

f  lie  Parilia,  or  Palilia,  the  festival  of  Pales  and  of  the  foundation  of 
Bome,  were  celebrated  on  the  21st  April.  In  the  foregoing  year,  the 
intelligence  of  Csesar's  victory  at  Munda  arrived  on  the  eve  of  that  day, 
and  thus  the  recollection  of  the  conqueror  was  now  connected  with  the  feast. 

8  5 
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with  Attlcus  was  one  of  his  chief  sources  of  consolation, 
but  Atticus  had  his  own  anxieties  and  apprehensions,  and 
did  not  wish  to  compromise  himself  with  any  party  in  the 
\Ep.e9h.     State.*     Cicero,  therefore,  had  to  summon  all  his  plu- 
^•>  losophy  to  his  aid  to  carry  him  through  the  troubles  of 

the  times. 

Antonius's  real  designs,  which  the  conspirators  were 
not  long  in  penetrating,  became  gradually  evident  to 
Cicero  likewise ;  in  fact  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  the^. 
concealed  under  the  profession  with  which  the  Consul  eel 
out,  of  acting  only  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dutiei 
and  prerogatives  of  his  office.  Early  in  April  Cioeio 
wrote  to  Atticus :  "  Try  to  discover  Antonius^s  thoughtSi 
I  believe  he  troubles  himself  more  about  banquets  than  J 
»  Ep,  G8i.     about  matters  of  dangerous  import."^     But  only  two  day«  : 

»  XIV.  Ot)     —  n       »  j\  m  ^»  ' 

later  he  complains  of  the  tumults  excited  by  the  "  dice  i 
*Jg»-^683/  player."*  He  found  causes  of  disquiet  in  the  militaiy 
force  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  unbridled  licentiousne^  of 
himself  and  his  associates,  in  the  bad  use  he  made  of 
CaBsar's  treasure  and  ordinances,  and  the  spectacle  of 
inconsiderable  men  and  Caesarian  soldiers  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  lawfully  belonging  to  members  of 
the  Pompeian  faction,  with  which  the  Dictator  had  en- 
<  Epp.  084.;  dowed  them.*     He  might  fear  too  for  his  own  friendfl 

689.  (Alt. 

xiv.  4. 10.)    under   the  present  order  of  things ;    for  Antonius   had 

«•  PhiL  ii.  40.  already  confiscated  some  property  belonging  to  Varro.*  Nor 
could  the  meeting  between  Antonius  and  the  two  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  mainly  intended  to  lull  the 

6  Ep.  686.  latter  into  security,  long  deceive  him.®  But  what  most 
irritated  him  was  a  letter  from  Antonius  in  April,  re- 
questing him  not  to  make  any  objection  to  the  recall  of 

7j?p.692.a.  Sextius  Clodius.*  ^     He  easily  saw  through  the  profes- 

*  A  brother  of  the  notorius  Tribune  Clodius,  who  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  the  tumults  which  took  place  after  Milo*8  murder,  and 
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sions  of  friendship  with  which  the  petition  was  accom- 
panied, yet  he  felt  powerless  to  refuse  his  assent  to  a 
measure  which  in  fact  the  Consul  would  have  carried 
through  whether  he  approved  it  or  not.  Again,  Caesar's 
name  was  borrowed  to  give  authority  to  the  transaction. 
**  Antonius  has  written  to  me,"  Cicero  informs  his  friend, 
**  in  honourable  terms  as  relates  to  myself;  but  with  so 
total  a  disregard  of  what  is  right  or  beseeming,  that  at 
•iSmes  one  could  almost  wish  Caesar  back  again.  £or  his 
papers  are  tampered  with,  and  then  we  are  told. he/that'^ left 
injunctions  in  his  will  about  measures  to  which  in  reality 
he  would  never  have  consented."^  Antonius  and  Caesar  U  Ep,  692.2.; 
tbere  was  indeed  a  vast  difference  in  the  import  of  these  (^«.xiv.  13.! 

xlv.  14.) 

two  names ;  a  difference  to  which  Cicero  himself  was  not 
insensible.  Under  the  sway  of  the  former  even  freedom 
of  speech  now  seemed  fettered ;  the  very  thought  of  him 
roused  feelings  of  indignation  in  Cicero's  breast :  and  in 
such  a  moment  it  was  that  he  paid  this  well-merited 
tribute  to  th6  shade  of  the  murdered  Dictator :  "  I  believe 
that  I  could  speak  against  that  accursed  faction  with  less 
danger  to  myself  whilst  the  Tyrant  lived  than  now  that  he 
no  longer  exists.  For  Caesar,  I  know  not  how,  treated 
me  with  great  forbearance.  But  now,  turn  where  we 
may,  we  are  rebuffed,  not  only  by  Caesar's  acts,  but  by  his 
very  thoughts."  ^  2  Ep.  698. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  indulged  in  the  vain  hope 
of  maintaining  his  good  understanding  with  Antonius, 

whom  Antonius,  who  was  connected  with  him  through  Fulvia,  now  hoped 
to  employ  for  his  own  purposes.  It  may  be  easily  conceiyed  how  much 
thin  proceeding  must  have  wounded  Cicero.  We  possess  the  letter  of 
Antonius  (692.  a.)  and  Cicero's  reply  (692.  i.).  This  last  is  highly  re- 
markable, as  showing  how  easily  Cicero  could  assume  an  appearance  of 
cordiality  against  his  real  feelings.  He  dared  not  complain  when  Antonius 
at  a  later  period  made  use  of  this  letter,  as  we  find  in  the  second  Philippic. 

s  6 
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which,  based  on  an  acquaintance  of  many  years'  standingi ) 

(D?f.'x??.'     had  never  yet  been  openly  interrupted.^     He  purposed  to  ] 

«*£   693     appear  in  the  Senate  on  the   Ist  of  June%  when  the 

(A^.xiv.  14.) Consul  was  to  present  a  general  scheme  for  the  govern-! 

ment  of  the  Republic,  and  for  that  of  the  provinces  in 

particular. 

Meanwhile  a  youth  had  made  his  entrance  on  the  stage, 
whose  first  appearance  showed  that  he  was  destined  to 
play  a  chief  part  in  the  great  drama.  This  was  Octaviua*, 
the  grandson  of  a  sister  of  Csesar,  by  whom  he  had  been 
3  Suet.  Jul  adopted  and  made  heir  to  three-fourths  of  his  property.* 
Octavius  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  preceding  year, 
subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Munda ;  and  afterwards . 
resided  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  applying  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  more  especially  oratory  and  ! 
the  art  of  war.  Here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  i 
intending  to  accompany  him  on  the  Parthian  expedition. 
He  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  having  been  bom  in 
Cicero's  Consulate.  At  the  news  of  Caesar's  death  he 
quitted  Apollonia  and  his  studies,  and  was  already  in 
Italy  on  the  11th  of  April.  He  reached  Naples  on  the 
18th,  and  announced  that  he  had  come  to  claim  the 
IggPf'JP''  Dictator's  inheritance.*  At  Puteoli  he  had  an  interview 
xiv.  5. 10 )     ^yj^jj  Cicero,  and  testified  the  utmost  respect  and  devotion 

*  The  subjoined  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  relationship  betweei 
Csesar  and  Octavius : 

C.  Julius  C8esar=Aurelia.  JulifteaC.  llarius. 

Julia=l.  L.  Fedius.    =2.  L.  Pi-  C.  Jul.  Cs8ar,<=Cornelia,                JuIia=Atiu8  Balboi. 

I     narius.  Dictator.           dau.  of                         | 

I  Cinna.                      AtiasOcUTin. 
L.  Pedius,           L.  Finarius.                                                                                      | 

Consul,  711.  Julia,  wife  of  Pompeias.  C.  Jul.  Ccs.  Oct.  AngoM 

Atia  married,  secondly,  Philippus,  of  whom  mention  is  frequently  made  in 
Cicero's  letters.  The  father  of  the  Dictator  had  a  brother,  L.  Julius  Oesff, 
whose  daughter  Julia  married  M.  Antonius  Creticus.  The  Triumvir  M. 
Antonius  was  the  only  son  of  this  marriage. 
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"to  the  experienced  statesman.^     But  Cicero  did  not  like  ^  Epp. goo.; 
*io  hear  him  called  Caesar  by  his  adherents;  for  he  was *i^- "•  12.) 
surrounded  by  many  who  threatened  death  to  the  per- 
"petrators  of  the   late   deed.      The   young  man   seemed 
disposed  to  act  with  too  much  precipitation ;  so  that  his 
mother,  whom   he  visited  at   the   estate  of  her  second 
husband  Philippus  near  Puteoli,  urged  him   to  conduct 
limself  with  moderation  and  duplicity.     But  he  appeared 
confident  in  his  own  position.     Many  soldiers,  including 
some  of  Caesar's  veterans,  joined  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
take  into  his  own  hands  the  execution  of  the  vengeance 
so  long  delayed  by  Antouius.     At  Terracina,  on  his  way 
to  Kome,  he  heard  of  the  alterations  that  had  been  made 
in  the  Dictator's  provincial  arrangements,  of  the  honour- 
able recall  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  of  the  other  arbitrary 
measures  adopted  by  Antonius.^     All  these  were  so  i^any  ^  Appjan, 
spurs  to  his  impatience.     Before  the  end  of  April  he  was^°"- 
in  Kome ;  Antonius  being  then  absent  in  Campania.     He 
went  instantly  to  the  Consul's  brother,  the  Praetor,  and 
told  him  he  had  come  to  claim  his  inheritance :  he  then 
caused  L.  Antonius,  the  Tribune,  to  present  him  to  the 
people.^     As  soon  as  the  Consul  himself  returned  he  went  3  Ep.  703. 3. 

(Att.  3iiv.20«) 

to  him,  and  upbraided  him  with  his  delay  in  exacting 
vengeance  for  the  late  deed,  at  the  same  time  demanding 
Caesar's  treasure  and  the  confirmation  in  due  form  of  the 
act  of  his  adoption.  The  young  man's  audacity  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  Antonius,  so  greatly  his  superior  in 
age ;  and  his  demand  of  the  treasure  placed  him  in  the 
utmost  embarrassment.  He  replied,  in  an  angry  and 
scornful  tone,  that  Caesar's  treasure  appertained  to  the 
State,  and  had  been  applied  to  its  service.  The  truth 
was,  however,  that  he  had  made  use  of  it  to  pay  his  own 
debts  and  those  of  his  colleague  Dolabella,  and  to  secure 
partizans  to  his  own  interests.*     The  ratification  of  the^^A^-ii-sr. 
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act  of  adoption  he  did  his  best  to  hinder  by  delays.  And 
thus  Antonius  and  Octavius  found  themselves  placed  in 
a  position  of  mutual  hostility. 

Antonius  bad  been  making  a  tour  through  Southern 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  Csesar's  veterans: 
he  had  left  Dolabella  in  Kome,  being  secure  of  his  fidelity. 
Octavius  sold  his  own  patrimony  and  made  use  of  tibe 
property  of  his  mother  and  step-father,  in  order  to  pay  the 
people  CsBsar's  legacy ;  for  Antonius  pertinaciously  with- 
held the  repayment  he  claimed ;  and  so  far  did  he  now 
belie  his  former  professions  of  desiring  to  see  all  Csosat^i 
dispositions  ratified,  that  he  even  set  on  foot  an  inqniiy 
j^Appian,  ^  iuto  the  legality  of  his  acquisitions.^  The  favour  of  the  j 
20-  people,  however,  was  won  by  Octavius,  and  his  claims  to 

his  uncle's  inheritance  were  declared  valid.     This  was 
particularly  manifested  at  the  celebration  of  the  gamei 
which  Caesar  had  vowed  in  honour  of  **  Ventis  CremtriXf* 
s  Ep.  708.     and  which  now  Octavius  solemnized  in  his  stead  K  and 

(Att»  XV.  2.V 

Suet,  ocif.io. afterwards  during  the  magnificent  spectacles  given  by  tiie 
PraBtor  C.  Antonius  in  the  name  of  his  absent  colleagoe 
Brutus.*  And  now  the  downfall  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
popular  favour  was  complete ;  while  Octavius  on  the  other 
hand  continued  to  gain  room  for  the  execution  of  his  vast 
and  daring  projects ;  leading  the  Optimates  to  believe,  by 
his  dexterous  policy,  that  he  belonged  to  their  party,  and 

3  piut.  cic.   causing  Cicero  to  express  satisfaction  in  his  devotednesB.'  ; 
Antonius,  who  returned  to  Rome  probably  about  the  middk 
of  May,  had  however  still  some  friends  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
their  means  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  own  appointment 
to  the  province  of  Macedonia,  with  the  command  of  the 

*  These  were  the  Apollinarian  games,  which  commenced  on  the  5lh  : 
July.    Comp.  Ep,  723.  (Att  xv.  11.)    It  was  during  the  celebration  of  Ae 
games  held  in  honour  of  Venus  Genitrix  that  the  comet  appeared  which  '. 
was  supposed  to  announce  the  deification  of  Csesar. 
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legions  quartered  there,  which  had  been  originally  destined 

for  the  Parthian  war.*  *    He  had  previously  procured  from^f^PPj^f}^* 

the  people  Dolabella's  appointment  to  Syria,  with  the  ^^^^iy*  2.^40; 

conduct  of  that  enterprise.     The  legions  which  Antoniusm??!*"*^   * 

withdrew  from  that  service  he  got  Dolabella  to  grant  him, 

on  the  plea  that  Syria  was  not  threatened  with  invasion. 

His  real  object  was  to  employ  them  in  the  Cisalpine,  for 

which  he  meant  to   exchange  Macedonia  with  Decimus 

Brutus.     The  Senate  objected  to  the  exchange ;  but  he 

gained  his  point  by  applying  to  the  people,  f    He  had  long 

intended  to  act  as  Caesar  had  done  before  him,  in  making 

Gaul  the  basis  from  which  to  conduct  his  operations  for 

the  attainment  of  supreme  dominion.^  mX'^ii. 

Cicero  did  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  Senate  onxw^u-l"* 
the  Ist  of  June,  though  he  had  repaired  to  his  residence  at 
Tusculum  in  the  full  intention  of  proceeding  thither.     He 
r^eived  warnings  from  his  friends  and  from  Hirtius  Uke- 
wise  to  absent  himself,  and  was  informed  that  armed  men 
had  been  despatched  on  the  road  to  Tusculum  to  secure 
his  person.^     He  was  unwilling  besides  to  see  Antoniusp  Epp,7i7.x 
for  bitter  was  the  feeling  with  which  he  wrote :    "  I  havens.) 
resolved  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  where  I  not 
only  once  enjoyed  the  highest  honours,  but  retained  some 
dignity  even  in  my  slavery."   He  had  continued  to  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  Cassar's  friends,  though  without 
giving  them  his  confidence*  ;  while  they,  like  their  great  "^w.esa; 
leader,  had  good  reason  for  desiring  to  count  so  distin-(^«x*v-9- 

•  .  •••         U.21.) 

gubhed  a  man  as  one  of  their  party.    We  find  him  giving 

*  Cassias  was  to  receive  the  province  of  Cyrene  as  a  compensation  for 
Syria,  and  Bmtns  Crete  instead  of  Macedonia,  which  had  heen  akeadj 
assigned  to  Dolahella,  on  the  17th  May,  as  we  learn  from  Ep,  688.  {AtL 
3dy.  9.) 

t  The  refusal  of  the  Senate  took  place  probably  on  the  Ist  of  Jnne. 
JSp.  693,  2. 
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instructions  in  the  art  of  rhetoric  to  Hirtius  and  Pansa  thflj 
>sp.e9i.     Consuls  elect  for  the  ensuing  year.^     The  hatred  th^ 
entertained  for  Antonius  led  him  at  one  time  to  form  some 
hopes  of  g£uning  them  to  the  interests  of  the  Kepublic; 
but  he  was  soon  forced  to  confess  the  groundlessness  of  • 
«  Bpn.  704.;  such  a  projcct.^     He  may  possibly,  however,  have  thonght; 
si^'  XV. 5.)  'of  securing  himself  a  refuge  in  their  protection  in  case  of 
the  total  annihilation  of  his  political  visions.     His  next 
step  was  to  apply  by  letter  to  Antonius  for  a  legatio  libera; 
and  he  was  greatly  pleased  when  Dolabella,  who  was  pre- 
paring for  his  departure  to  Syria  and  the  war  against  the 
s  Ep.  723.     Parthians,  appointed  him   his  legate.'     This   gave  him 
liberty  to  leave  Italy,  without  imposing  on  him  any  duties 
beyond  what  his  taste  or  convenience  might  incline  him;; 
to  undertake. 

His  political  hopes  were  in  fact  already  at  a  low  ebk 

Once  again  they  had  been  somewhat  raised,  when  Dola-j 

bella  in  the  absence  of  Antonius  destroyed  the  altar  and 

column  erected  to  Caesar's  memory  by  Amatius  and  hi« 

*i:pp.696.;  crew,  and  caused  the  ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death.*  * 

^ic"ni!*  *?•  -For  this  act  of  justice  Cicero  orreeted  his  son-in-law  as i 

Id.;  JJiv.  x\i.  •»  o  I 

12!;  Apptai,^  "  second  Brutus ; "  and  L.  Caesar,  the  uncle  of  Antoniua, 
£.  c.  in.  3.    congratulating  him  on  the  event,  said  that  Dolabella  "  wai? 
the  only  Consul  worthy  of  the  name  since  the  man  who 
5  £p.699.     had  put  down  Catilina.^    Yet  this  very  Dolabella  was  soon  \ 

(Dir.  IX.  14.)  *^  ...  i 

won  over  by  the  bribes  of  his  colleague  to  give  himself  up  ^ 

•J^p.  775,1.  unreservedly  to  his  service,  f^     And  as  for  Antonius,  the  ^ 

., 

m 
I 

*  According  to  Appian,  Dolabella  eyen  proposed  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Ides  of  March  should  be  declared  to  be  the  day  which  saved  the  coantiT. 

f  It  is  curious  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  extravagant  praise  which  Cicero 
heaps  upon  Dolabella  and  the  joy  he  reallj  experienced  at  his  change  d  ^ 
parties,  that  he  cannot  refrain  in  his  confidential  letters  to  Atticus  firom 
sarcastic  hints  at  his  delay  in  restoring  Tullia's  marriage  portion.  Epp.  700. 
701.  702. 
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leasures  he  proposed  and  carried  through  in  the  Senate 

Q  the  1  st  of  June  only  served  yet  more  to  incense  Cicero 

gainst  him.*     All  Cicero's  hopes  now  centered  in  Brutus'  pm.  11.42.. 

ad  Cassius ;  yet  even  his  confidence  in  them  was  not 

Dshaken^  as  appears  from  the  following  words  in  a  letter 

)   Cassius,   written  probably   about   the   end   of  May : 

You   have  done   better  service   to   the    State  than   I 

3uld  have  ventured  to  hope :  but  she  is  not  yet  satisfied. 

he  measures  the  demands  she  has  yet  to  make  upon  you 

Y  the  greatness  of  your  mind^  and  of  the  deed  you  have 

Tought.     Hitherto,  all  she  has  gained  by  the  murder  of 

le  Tyrant  is  vengeance  for  her  injuries.     What  has  she 

et  recovered  of  her  former  glories  ?     Or  shall  we  indeed 

ccount  it  one  of  her  glories  that  she  obeys  him  dead, 

rhom  living  she  could  not  brook?  that  she  receives  his 

written  memoranda  as  laws,  whose  formal  edicts  she  ought 

0  have  cancelled." * «  ''^P- ^]}-' 

*  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  sequence  of  the  events  which  followed  Caesar's 
eath  in  the  authors  who  have  described  them.  I  set  down  here  the  cir- 
nmstances  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters  with  the  true  or  probable  date  of 
be  documents  themselves.  As  most  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  Atticus, 
nd  are  immediate  replies  to  his  advices  from  Bome,  we  maj  conclude  that 
hey  refer  to  events  which  had  only  just  occurred.  These  dates,  then,  maj 
e  taken  as  nearly  the  earliest  assignable  to  each.    The  date  of  some  events 

1  stated  with  precision. 


Cicero  journeys  from  Astuca      ... 

April  11 

Ep, 

.683. 

Arrival  of  Octavius  in  Italy        -        -        - 

» 

11 

Conference  of  Antonius  with  Brutus  and 

Cassius,  probably  in  Rome     .        -        - 

M 

12 

»» 

684. 

Cicero  at  Fundi        ..... 

M 

12 

Brutus  at  Lanuvium  ..... 

»» 

15 

»» 

686. 

Cicero  at  his  Puteolanum  .... 

n 

16 

Brutus  satisfied  with  the  act  of  Antonius  in 

putting  the  pseudo-Marins  to  death 

n 

18 

f* 

687. 

Ticpidus  in  the  Further  Gaul      ... 

w 

18 

Dolabella  appointed  to  Syria      -        -        - 

** 

19 

»» 

688. 

Octavius  at  Naples    .        .        .        -        . 

M 

IS 

n 

689. 
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Meanwhile  Brutus  and  Cassius  lingered  in  the  neigii|i 
boured  of  Lanuvium  and  Antium^  with  feelings  embittei 
by  the  disrespectful  and  arbitrary  maimer  in  which  thi 
had  been  treated.  When  Dolabella  overthrew  the  all 
erected  by  the  demagogues,  as  before  mentioned,  Ci 
indulged  the  confident  hope  that  the  moment  had  conN 
when  they  might  effect  something  for  their  cause  ii 
*  ^p-^J^jg . RomeS  and  they  proposed  to  appear  there  on  the  Ist 
of  June  and  show  themselves  to  the  people  from  tin 
Kostrum.     But  on  hearing  that  Antonius  was  assembling 


Trebonius  repairs  to  his  province        -        -  April  19 
Octavius  with  Cicero;  Balbos,  also  Hirtias 

and  Pansa „  20     Ep,  690. 

The  Sicilians  have  received  the  franchise     -  „  22      „    691. 
Decimus  Brutus  with   his   legions  in  the 

Cisalpine „  26      „    692. 

Eehabilitation  of  Sextius  Clodins         -        -  ,»  26 
Cicero  is  convinced  that  Sex.  Pompeius  will 

remain  under  arms        -        -        -        -  „  26 

Further  spoliation  of  the  Temple  of  Ops      -  «  27      „    693. 

Antonius  applies  for  the  Cisalpine      -        -  »  27 

Octavius  in  Rome     -----  „  27 
Dolabella  overthrows  the  column  in  honour 

of  Caisar       ------  May  I       „    696. 

Cicero  at  his  Pompeianum         -        -        -  „  3       „    698. 
Antonius  at  Capua,  on  his  journey  into  the 

south  of  Italy        -----  „  3 

M.  Brutus  meditates  voluntary  exile  -        -  „  7      „    700. 

Antonius  at  Misenum        -        -        -        -  „  11       „    703. 

Antonius  arms  some  of  Caesar's  veterans      -  „  1 1      »    704. 

Games  exhibited  by  Octavius     -        -        -  „  18      „    708. 

Trebonius  at  Athens          -        -        -        -  „  22      „    714. 

Octavius  successful  in  his  appeals        -        -  ^  23      „    710. 

Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  -        -        -        -  „  27      ,,718. 
Kemarkable  meeting  of  the  Senate  under  the 

presidency  of  Antonius  {Phil.  ii.  42.,  i.  2.)  June    I       „    719. 
Cicero's  interview  with  Brutus  and  Cassius 

at  Antium    --        -        -        -        -  „8„    723. 

Brutus  meditates  going  to  Asia  -        -        -  „  10      „    724. 
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many  of  the  veterans  round  his  person^  and  had  appointed 
others  to  be  in  Borne  on  that  day^  they  became  frightened, 
and  wrote  to  him  to  ask  whether  he  could  ensure  their 
IHtfety.  This  address^  while  it  bears  witness  to  their  great ^  Ep,7\3. 
apprehensions,  shows  their  folly  in  complying  with  the 
advice  Antonius  gave  them  in  reply,  and  discharging  the 
followers  who  might  have  proved  a  defence  to  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  the  day  above-men- 
tioned, the  Consuls  elect  did  not  venture  to  appear;  the 
srell-disposed  portion  of  the  aristocracy  kept  aloof  from  the 
city ;  and  the  measures  that  were  passed  were  carried  more 
by  the  agency  of  the  people  than  of  the  Senate.  The 
veterans  proved  the  most  eflfective  instruments  for  giving 
the  weight  of  authority  to  the  Consul's  enactments ;  and 
he  found  himself  in  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  exe- 
cute, alter,  or  reverse  Caesar's  decrees  iust  as  he  chose.^ « Phu.  1 2.; 

■■  ii.  42. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Cicero  went  from  Tusculum  to  visit 

Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Antium.    He  found  them  extremely 

tngry  at  the  edict  of  the  5th,  by  which  they  w;ere  charged 

with   the  commission  of  supplying  the  city  with  corn. 

Cicero  also  expressed  his  indignation  at  it.^  He  found  with^„|^p-gi.; 

them  Portia  the  daughter  of  Cato  and  wife  of  Brutus,  {^"j^*.^*®*- 

^TertuUa  sister  to  Brutus,  married  to  Cassius,  and  Servilia 

rinother  of  Brutus  and  half-sister  of  Cato*;   the  ardent 

^Bepublican  Favonius  was  also  present.     Cicero  advised 

,them  to  submit  to  the  odious  decree.     He  saw  that  totally 

*  Servilia  had  been  Csesar's  mistress  long  before,  and  it  was  even 
gapposed  that  Bnitas  was  his  son.  Caesar  made  her  rich  presents,  and 
bestowed  on  her  some  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  the  Pompeians  and  of  the 
*THbime  Pontius  Aquila.  Ep,  704.  {Ad  Att  xiv.  21.);  Suet.  Jul,  78.  We 
kam  from  Ad  Att,  xy.  11.  the  influence  which  she  possessed  over  the 
Cssarians,  and  the  suspicion  with  which  Cicero  regarded  her.  [These 
Kandalous  stories  will  hardlj  bear  sifting.  Servilia  was  probably  older  than 
Cssar,  and  must  have  been  between  sixty  and  seventy  at  the  time  when  he 
ii  said  to  have  shown  her  such  favour.  Brutus  was  only  fifteen  years  his 
Jonxor.] 
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unprepared  as  they  were  for  any  important  enterprise,  th 
ought  at  present  to  think  only  of  their  personal  safet 
the  salvation  of  the  Kepublic  depended  upon  it  But 
could  not  persuade  them.  Cassius,  who  was  the  mi 
vehement,  wished  to  go  to  Achaia,  where  many  of  1 
Pompeian  faction  had  betaken  themselves.  Brutus,  full 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  was  for  proceeding 
Rome,  where  the  old  Republic  could  still  reckon  ui 
some  adherents  among  the  populace.  Cicero  employed 
his  eloquence  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  step :  it  was, 
said,  to  rush  upon  certain  ruin.  Brutus  was  obstinate,  i 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  what  with  the  excitable  passi 
of  the  conspirators,  their  gross  negligence  of  all  ordin 
precautions,  and  his  own  want  of  consistency,  Cicero ! 
at  this  time  no  easy  part  to  play :  but  his  business  wai 
advise  for  the  future ;  and  therefore  it  was  hardly  becom 
in  him  so  dwell  as  he  did  on  the  recollection  of  all  1 
ought  to  have  been  done  on  the  Ides  of  March,  how( 
true  such  considerations  might  be.  Servilia  at  leu 
engaged  to  contrive  that  the  charge  of  the  supplies  sh( 
be  expunged  from  the  decree,  so  that  Cassius  might 
enabled  to  leave  Italy  at  once,  as  he  desired,  and  go  to 
province  already  assigned  him.  It  was  not  diflScult  a 
this  to  make  Brutus  abandon  his  rash  project ;  he  i 
proposed  to  remain  where  he  was,  whilst  the  games  w 
he  was  bound  to  give  in  his  quality  of  Praetor  should 
celebrated  in  Rome  by  deputy,  and  after  they  were  < 
he  would  set  out  for  Asia.  "  Apart  from  this  proc 
affection  and  duty,"  writes  Cicero  to  his  friend,  f 
relating  the  above  transactions,  "I  cannot  help  asl 
myself 

'H  Bsvp*  6B69  aoc  tL  Bvvarat  vvvy  ^soirpdirs ;  * 

*  This,  according  to  Valckenaer,  is  a  verse  of  Sophocles.    Diatr.  aa 
Fragm,  p.  192. 
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bund  the  vessel  altogether  unsound^  or  I  might  say 
illy  shattered:  no  plan,  no  rational  deliberation,  no 
lod  of  any  kind.  I  am  therefore  the  more  firmly 
ved  as  soon. as  possible  to  take  my  flight  from  hence 
re, 

^  Neque  Pehpidarum  facta^  nequefamam  audiam^  "^      \au1^\\  \ 

ce  it  appears  that  all  he  had  effected  by  his  interven- 
was  to  prevent  Brutus  from  rushing  headlong  on  his 

destruction.     The  chief  of  the  conspiracy  remained 
efore,  utterly  inactive^,  and  shortly  after  the  meetings  Ep.ni\. 
TQ  described,  he  writes  to  Atticus :    "  When  I  saw 
fly  at  Lanuvium,  just  as  you  do,  that  our  friends  had 

just  so  much  hope  of  their  lives  as  Antonius  chose 
How  them,  I  gave  up  the  cause  for  lost.  Now  listen 
ny  words  uttered  with  calm  deliberation:  the  death 
ch  our  enemies  design  for  us  is  in  my  estimation  an 
)minious  fate,  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  dictated  to  us 
A.ntonius.  This  impending  misery  then  I  am  resolved 
ly  from,  not  through  fear  of  death  itself,  but  because 
)pe  to  encounter  death  some  day  in  a  worthier  shape. 
8  is  all  the  fault  of  Brutus:"^  and  in  an  earlier  letters  rp.731. 
)bserves :  "  He  (Brutus)  has  taken  more  pains  to  secure 
immortality  of  his  own  name  than  our  welfare."*  *  jj^.tog. 

t Alt   w    \.\ 

t  is  obvious  that  the  cherished  vision  of  Cicero's  mind 
been  the  reversal  of  all  the  late  Dictator's  obnoxious 
rees,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  Republic  in  the 
le  condition  precisely  as  during  his  own  Consulate  and 
period  immediately  following.  Never  had  his  imagi- 
ion  been  more  active  than  on  the  Ides  of  March.  The 
•es  he  then  indulged  in  at  another  time  he  would  have 
nounced  impossibilities ;  for  the  next  hour  after  the 
rder  gave  plain  proof  that  no  scheme  of  political  re- 
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volution  had  been  previously  concerted  by  the  conspir 
and  from  the  fact  of  their  instantly  calling  out  C 
name,  it  would  seem  that  they  relied  entirely  upon  h 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  government.  But  all 
for  an  instant  the  practicability  of  such  a  restoratioi 
very  evident  from  the  general  tenour  of  his  life,  esp 
after  his  exile,  that  Cicero  was  not  calculated  to  be 
strument.  To  overthrow  Antonius  in  the  full  car 
his  ambition,  together  with  Dolabella,  his  creature  ai 
league,  or  to  induce  them  of  their  own  will  to  lay 
the  Consular  authority ;  to  purge  a  Senate  chieflj 
sisting  of  Caesar's  partizans ;  to  hold  the  veterans  in 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  their  demands ;  to  kinc 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  a  cause  they  had  forgot 
all  this  was  no  slight  or  easy  task.  In  moments  of 
.  excitement  impossibilities  may  be  overlooked ;  but 
action  speedily  occurs  in  minds  of  less  energetic 
Already,  in  the  assembly  held  in  the  Temple  of  1 
Cicero  was  well  pleased  at  finding  himself  able  to  ( 
an  amnesty  for  his  friends,  and  was  fain  to  consent  wi 
opposition  to  the  ratification  of  Caesar's  measures, 
after  he  turned  his  back  on  Rome,,  he  begins  to  speal 
paragingly  of  his  beloved  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom 
least  had  no  right  to  blame ;  and  after  a  few  weeks 
passed  away,  we  find  him  once  more  quietly  occupied 
the  composition  of  philosophical  treatises. 

Some  faint  hopes,  though  mingled  with  doubt 
anxiety,  he  still  rested  on  the  young  Octavius.  Or 
10th  of  June  he  writes  thus  to  Atticus:  ^''  He  possi 
as  I  have  not  failed  to  recognize,  intellect  and  coui 
and  the  disposition  he  has  testified  towards  our  hen 
just  what  we  could  wish.  But  how  far  he  is  to  be  tru 
considering  his  immature  age,  his  name,  his  inherii 
>  Ep,  724.     and  his  flatterers,  is  an  anxious  question."  ^ 

(il«.XT.  12.).  ^ 
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When  a  man  no  longer  young  finds  himself  circum- 
itanced  as  Cicero  now  was^  his  natural  habits  and  dis- 
K)sition   are  wont   insensibly   to  reassume    their  sway. 
Is  early  as  the    commencement  of   April  we   find  him 
occupied  in  building  at  his  Tusculan  villa;   at  Puteoli, 
rhere  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  spring,  he  gave  lessons 
Q  rhetoric  to  Hirtius  and  Pansa ;  then  again  we  find  him 
ecurring  to  the  subject  of  the  temple  which  he  designed 
o  dedicate  to  Tullia ;  and  above  all  his  literary  pursuits 
jontinued  to  employ  his  time  and  thoughts.^     His  ^oble^^^pp^^y* 
areatise  "Z>e  Senectute^^  has  been  mentioned  already.     It^ei'^^J*; 
pras  succeeded  by  another  with  the  title  "Z>^  .4miWfta.''jy[i5,\|;2K 
Pe  composed  also  the  work  entitled   "i>e  Gloria,^^  un-^*'^ 
fortunately  no  longer  extant,  but  of  which  he  thought  very 

lighly  himself.^     To  this  period  likewise  we  may  probably '^/J-y^g^** 
Fer  the  composition — or  at  all  events  the  completion  —  xvi"2*6i)^*' 
the  work  "  De  Natura  Deorum^^  dedicated  to  Brutus ; 
|ke  treatise    "i>^  Divinationey^   that   ^^De  Fatd^   part  of 
|rhich  is  lost,  and  probably   the   commencement  of  the 

Before  setting  out  on  the  journey  he  had  so  long  con-^"^"**'*"'^ 
teniplated,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  nephew 
oin  the  Republican  party,  and  of  presenting  him  in  person 
o  Brutus  ^  who  was  at  this  time  at  the  island  of  NesisJ^fj^-.'^^n^pl 
lear  Puteoli,  having  continued  to  linger  on  board  his  vessel  I^is.fxV. 
^ear  the  coast,  after  leaving  Lanuvium.    Cicero  had  quitted 
Lusculum  at  the  end  of  June,  and  was  now  likewise  in 
lie  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
fide  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Greece.     Parental 
tffection  had  made  him  fix  upon  Athens  as  the  object  of 
W8  journey,  his  appointment  by  Dolabella*  to  the  office 
^  honorary  legate  for  five  years,  giving  him  the  option 
tf  residing  or  travelling  wherever  he  chose.*     He  purposed  *  Ep.  723. 

\Att*  XV.  11*7 

*  On  the  2nd  of  Jane. 
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however  to  be  in  Borne  again  by  the  1st  of  Jan 
when  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  to  enter  on  their  Cons 
and  a  favourable  crisis  in  public  affairs  might  be  a 

»  Epp,  748.;  pated  in  consequence.* 

xFi.6.6.);  i     At  length,  after  much  delay  and  hesitation,  the  ( 

Phil,  i.  2.  o      '  J  ' 

his  departure  arrived,  and  feelings  of  gloom  and  de 
dency  took  possession  of  his  mind.  "  My  departure 
writes  to  Atticus,  "  brings  with  it  many  disqu 
thoughts,  especially  that  of  leaving  you.  I  dread  too  tl 
Acuities  of  the  voyage,  which  seems  alike  uncongenial  i 
age  and  dignity,  and  there  is  something  rather  perve 
choosing  such  a  moment  for  it :  for  I  quit  my  count 
peace  to  return  to  it  in  a  time  of  war  *  ;  and  the  moi 
I  might  so  pleasantly  occupy  in  my  rich  and  smilin; 
mains,  I  must  now  spend  in  a  distant  and  laborious  < 
dition.  But  one  thing  cheers  me  —  I  shall  be  able  1 
of  use  to  my  son,  or  at  least  to  find  out  what  may  be 
for  him.  And  then  I  hope  you  will  come  to  Greece  ai 
promised,  and  if  so,  everything  will  wear  a  brighter  col 

2  Ep.  754, 2.  ing."^     It  must  be  confessed  that  his  courage  and  manii 
compr75'8.  * '  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  he  wrote  this ;  but  ere  long 

shall  see  the  nobler  part  of  his  character  again  in 
ascendant,  and   the   lofty  sentiments  of  his  better  ( 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  energy  of  action, 
tenderness  of  his  attachment  to  his  friend  is  in  itse 
pleasing  trait ;  it  was  duly  reciprocated  by  Atticus, 

3  Ep.  744.     wept  when  they  took  leave  of  each  other  at  Tusculi 

*    *    '   "  Had  you  shed  those  tears  in  my  presence,"  writes  Cic 

"  perhaps  I  should  have  given  up  my  voyage  altogetl 

He  extended  the  same  affectionate  interest  to  his  fric 

;'^^>-743.;   little  daughter  Attica/     Nor  was  their  mutual  rega 

7'M,  2>f  758,  ^^  *^ 

and  else- 

xv.^JI'.-^xvi.'       *  C^^'Sro  could  not  fail  to  apprehend  war  when   he  reflected  o 

3-  6.)  bearing  of  Antonius  towards  Octavius,  and  on  his  determination  to 

the  Cisalpine  from  Decimus.    Ep,  732.  {AtL  xv.  21.);  comp.  720. 

(^a.xv.  7.  18.) 
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Qiatter  of  sentiment.  It  displayed  itself  in  works  of 
zeal ;  and  we  observe  with  pleasure  Cicero's  inde- 
ble  efforts  to  save  the  property  of  Atticus  at  Buthro- 
which  was  threatened  by  the  depredations  of  Caesar's 
ms.  Many  letters  are  occupied  with  this  subject, 
being  addressed  to  other  individuals  concerned  in  '^^'^  ^^^l^jJx^" 
us  was  equally  zealous  in  the  service  of  Cicero,  and  ^^* 
5  to  his  counsel  that  the  latter  had  recourse  when  his 
iary  affairs  became  embarrassed,  as  seems  to  have  been 
ise  at  the  present  period.^  J^p-  754. 2. 

;ero  had  at  first  intended  to  set  sail  in  company  with  J^jj^J^**^- 
IS,  but  the  latter  delayed  his  departure  too  long  on 
nt  of  the  games  which  C.  Antonius,  his  colleague  in 
^rastorship,   was  exhibiting  in  his  name   at   Rome.^-^/p- 748.3 

\jittm    XVI.    Om) 

3  had  frequent  interviews  with  him,  and  visited  him 
I  island  of  Nesis  a  few  days  only  before  his  own  de- 
re.*     He  found  him  highly  pleased  at  the  manner  in  ( J^^xv^'20 
I  the  games  had  been  received.^     Loud  acclamations*  PM.ii.13.; 

^  ^  ^  ^  comp.  Flut. 

ttended  the  delivery  of  certain  passages  from  Attius's  ^'^'- 21. 
)f  Tereus,  expressing  hatred  of  tyrants,  and  this  con- 
him  for  not  having  been  allowed  to  represent  the 
ly  of  Brutus  by  the  same  author,  and  also  for  his  . 
^ointment  in  Cicero's  absence  on  the  occasion.*  ®  Libo, «  ^pp-  748, 1.; 

,      742.  (Att.  xvi. 

-in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  joined  them  at  Nesis, ^J »^- 2t».) 
[ng  intelligence  that  Sextus  was  ready  to  lay  down  his 
provided  his  patrimony  were  restored  to  him,  and  that 
iefs  of  the  Caesarian  faction  would  disband  their  troops.^  7  sp,  749, 1. 
natter  he  said  was  already  in  treaty ;  Lepidus  had comp.^Dio*' 
discreetly  in  this  affair  in  concert  with  Antonius  ;  for  10!****  ^' 

ese  were  the  Apollinarian  games,  which  were  partly  dramatic  and 
^mnostic,  and  included  also  combats  of  wild  beasts.  The  Praetor 
nius  was  brother  of  the  Consul.  Brutus  was  also  hurt  at  the  games 
enounced  for  the  Nones  of  Julius ;  the  name  Quintilia  should  have 
ed,  he  thought,  for  the  other  recalled  the  memory  of  Csesar,  Epp^ 
747,  1.  {Att  xvi.  4.  1.) 
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to  him  it  was  of  great  moment  that  Spain,  whic 
governed  conjointly  with  Asinius  Pollio,  ehonld  he  e 
ated  by  the  six  Pompeian  legions.  Lepidus  hac 
neighbouring  division  of  Gaul  likewise  under  his  comn 
Asinius  and  Plancus,  the  latter  of  whom  held  the  i 
Transalpine  Gaul,  were  yet  to  be  gained,  and  th 
Antonius  should  succeed  in  getting  possession  o 
province  assigned  to  Decimus  Brutus,  who  would  b 
to  oppose  their  schemes  ? 

At  Nesis,  Cicero  likewise  met  Cassius,  who  was 

llttx^/i)  ^'^^^  ^^^  vessels  off  Naples.^  He  and  Brutus  exl 
each  other  to  adopt  a  more  decided  line  of  resistai 
Antonius,  and  the  fruits  of  their  resolution  after 
appeared  in  a  document  they  addressed  to  him  on  tl 
of  August,  in  reply  to  a  hostile  edict  and  letter  on  his 

a  Ep.757.  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  frighten  them  out  of  I 
But  it  was  too  late :  they  had  already  wasted  five  impc 
months,  which  Antonius  on  the  other  hand  had  emp 
with  the  utmost  dexterity  for  the  furtherance  oi 
designs.  What  could  they  venture  to  hope  from  ( 
vius  ?  Or  what  from  the  people  ?  of  whom,  when  s[ 
ing  of  the  applause  bestowed  on  the  ApoUinarian  gf 
Cicero  complains:  "Alas!  that  the  Roman  people 
only  use  their  hands  for  public  acclamations,  instei 
performing  with  them  any  deed  for  the  defence  ol 

3  Ep.  750  3   Commonwealth  I "  ^ 

{AU.  XVI.  2.) 

And  now,  saddened  by  the  spectacle  of  all  that  foil 
on  Caesar's  assassination,  by  the  intrigues,  the  party 
mosities,  the  short-sightedness  of  those  whose  aims 
purest,  and  the  demoralization  of  those  whose  ta 
placed  them  foremost  in  the  struggle,  we  turn  with  a 
of  relief  to  linger  for  a  while  amid  scenes  which  aw 
the  purer  sympathies  of  humanity.  Such  we  find 
letter  addressed  by  C.  Matins  to  Cicero  at  the  ei 
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ay.  Our  pleasure,  indeed,  is  purchased  at  some  cost : 
r  the  letter  to  which  this  is  a  reply  forces  us  to  acknow- 
Ige  with  pain  that  obstinate  devotion  to  a  party  will  too 
ten  induce  men,  great  and  honourable  in  every  other 
spect,  to  forget  all  the  sentiments  of  moderation  and 
3rcy.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in  a  Republic. 
Lcero  had  been  treated  by  Caesar  with  singular  magna- 
mity.  The  reflection  upon  the  Ides  of  March,  which  he 
d  found  so  consoling  amidst  the  first  disappointments 
ereupon  ensuing,  gave  way  before  long  to  a  sense  of  vain 
gret  for  "  the  man  who  treated  him  with  admirable  kind- 
iss."  ^     And  now  that  the  schemes  of  Antonius  had  g:ra-  ^  spp.  692.; 

°         698.  (Att. 

tally  unfolded  themselves,  we  find  him  (at  the  end  of x^^- 1^.  i7.) 

ay)  writing  thus  to  Atticus :  ^^  Think  of  me  as  you  will ; 

things  go  on  as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  the  Ides  of  March 

HI  comfort  me  no  longer.     For,   possibly  he  (Caesar) 

3uld  not  have  returned  among  us  * ;  we  should  not  have 

und  ourselves  constrained  by  fear  to  give  our  sanction  to 

[  his  ordinances ;  or  again,  favoured  as  I  was  by  him,  I  . 

ight  very  well  have  borne  him  for  a  master  in  my  old 

e,  since  now  having  got  rid  of  him,  we  are  not  any 

arer  to  freedom."  ^     Yet  even  in  this  passage  he  cannot'  ^p-  7io. 

Ip  uttering  a  bitter  curse  upon  him  f ;  and  assuredly  his 

art  remained   unreconciled  to  his  memory,  while   he 

*  This  may  be  taken  as  referring  either  to  the  probability  that  Ccesar, 
lo  was  in  ill  health  at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  might  have  perished 
the  campaign  for  which  he  was  then  preparing  against  the  Parthians ; 
"Which  seems  a  more  probable  supposition,  Cicero  intended  to  say  that 
1  things  been  conducted  more  prudently,  and  had  the  life  of  Antonius 
t  been  spared,  another  Caesar  would  not  have  risen  in  his  person  to  act  as 
till  more  pernicious  foe  to  the  Republic.  [Abeken  follows,  apparently, 
blitz's  reading ;  IHe  enim  \_aut]  nunquam  revertisset  But,  omitting  the 
■tjectural  aut,  the  meaning  is,  "  He  might  never,  perhaps,  have  returned,** 
ft  can  only  refer  to  the  chance  of  Caesar's  death  in  his  Faithian  cam- 
fen.]  , 

\  Grdtiosi  eramus  apud  illam,  quern  Dii  mortuum  perduinL 
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assailed  even  the  generous  friends  of  the  deceased  wiA 
sneers  and  vituperation.  One  of  these  was  C.  Matius,  i 
Koman  knight;  a  man  of  refinement  and  susceptibility. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Caesar,  whom  he  had  attended 
in  Gaul ;  and  doubtless  when  there  he  had  helped  to  con- 
firm the  good  understanding  between  his  leader  and  Cicero.  | 
Though  faithful  to  Caesar,  he  declined  any  active  partid- 
pation  in  the  civil  war,  and,  conducting  himself  with  good 
sense  and  moderation,  did  his  utmost  to  restore  general 
tranquillity.  Caesar  reciprocated  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment; and  Matins  employed  the  credit  he  enjoyed  with 
the  chief  of  the  State,  in  doing  good  offices  to  many  indi-  j 
viduals,  Cicero  among  the  number.  He  continued  firm  in 
his  friendship  to  Caesar  during  the  perio/1  of  his  dominion; 
and  how  deeply  he  lamented  his  death  we  have  already^: 
'fpp-na.;  seen.^  At  that  time  Cicero  failed  to  recognize  the  tnrtkJ 
<^;^*i-^^i  of  his  words;  in  writinff  to  Atticus  he  even  blamed ani»- 

AU.  ix.  11.;  '  D  r> 

Dir.  vi.  12.)    abused  him.^     He  reproached  him,  moreover,  for  concnfr^ 
683.  {Att, ''  rinff  in  the  ratification  of  an  earlier  edict  of  Caesar's,  whii 

xiv.  2. 6.)  °     .  t  ^^     f 

the   circumstances    had   demanded;    and   above  all,  w 

promoting  the  public  games  given  by  Octavius  in  lA 

ne^Atf"  ^^^^^^'^    Matius  complained  of  his  language ;  and  Cicen^;  r . 

xi.*28.f'*'*  '  ^^^  could  not  afford  to  forfeit  so  great  a  man's  regai4 

*  Ep.  715.     wrote  to  him  in  excuse.*     His  eminent  talents  and  cob* 

(Diw.  xi.  27.)  -      „  ,  11. 

mand  of  language  were  not  wont  to  desert  him  on  oca* 
sions  like  this :  yet  how  cold  and  artificial  does  his  letter  e- 
^jj^p-7i6.^g  sound  when  compared  with  the  reply  of  Matius  I*  IntW  ^ 
we  behold  the  merits  of  Caesar  set  forth  in  attractiv*  ^ 
colours,  and  the  whole  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  port 
sentiment,  both  delightful  and  refreshing.     Could  CiceK^b 
who   was  assuredly   no   stranger   himself  to   the  softtfl  ^ 
emotions,  read  without  a  sense  of  shame  the  followiifi  ^ 
words :  "I  was  conscious  I  had  done  nothing  which  cou»l  . 
offend  the  feelings  of  an  upright  man.     How  little  thei  ^ 
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could  I  Imagine  that  any  one  would  have  brought  you  to 
believe  such  things  against  me,  without  the  slightest  proof, 
great  and  various  as  are  your  mental  endowments,  and 
faithful  as  I  have  ever  been  in  my  partiality  for  you  ?  It 
is  charged  upon  me  as  a  crime  that  I  lament  the  death  of 
one  who  was  bound  to  me  in  the  closest  friendship;  that  I 
find  it  hard  to  bear  the  reflection  that  the  man  I  loved  has 
been  murdered.  For  they  say,  our  country  ought  to  be 
more  to  us  than  any  private  friendship.  Thus  they  take 
it  for  granted  that  Caesar's  murder  was  beneficial  to  our 
country.  But  I  will  be  honest :  I  confess  this  is  altogether 
a  height  of  wisdom  to  which  I  have  not  attained.  In  the 
civil  war  I  was  not,  properly  speaking,  of  Caesar's  party ; 
I  did  not  regard  his  cause  with  favour ;  yet  I  would  not 
abandon  my  friend.  These  dissensions  and  their  origin  I 
alike  condemned;  and  I  sought  to  stifle  them  in  their 
birth.  When  my  friend  proved  victorious,  no  temptation 
of  honour  or  of  wealth  seduced  me.  On  the  contrary,  I 
even  suffered  loss  of  property  in  consequence  of  one  of  his 
laws ;  a  law  which  gave  many  the  power  of  remaining  in 
this  State,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in  his  death.  I  exerted 
oayself  in  behalf  of  many  who  were  in  the  conqueror's 
power,  as  zealously  as  if  it  had  been  for  my  own  safety. 
3?hus,  the  deliverance  and  well-being  of  all  being  the  object 
E>f  my  desire,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  grieve  most 
fleeply  at  the  murder  of  him  in  whom  all  hope  of  the 
general  welfare  centered  ?  And  to  see  those  very  men  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed,  who  were  the  subjects  of  general 
^nvy  on  account  of  the  favours  they  received  at  his  hands! 
'  Then  you  shall  suffer,'  they  say,  *  for  your  presumption 
in  daring  to  disapprove  of  our  exploit.'  O  unexampled 
tm)gance  !  And  shall  one  man  then  be  allowed  to  glorify 
liimself  for  a  deed  of  violence,  while  another  may  not 
*Ven  grieve  for  it  with  impunity?    But  they  can  do 
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nothing  with  me.  No  danger  nor  terror  shall  turn  mi\% 
aside  from  the  duties  of  friendship,  or  from  inducing  ink 
the  natural  feelings  of  humanity.  I  could  wish  tlMd|t 
Cacsar*s  death  were  lamented  by  all  the  world.  And 
for  my  own  patriotism,  if  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
hitherto,  and  what  remains  of  it  hereafter,  do  not  beu 
witness  to  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  it  by  any  length* 
cned  demonstration." 

While  acknowledging  that  in  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  Cicero  and  Matius  on  this  occasion,  the 
latter  appears  in  by  far  the  most  advantageous  light,  we 
must  remember  that  Cicero  stood  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  the  hero  of  the  ancient  Tragic  Drama,  whose  destiny 
was  to  struggle  against  time  and  circumstance.  And,  if  he 
erred  in  failing  to  recognize  the  great  mission  of  Csestfi 
was  not  his  error  human  ?  Once  he  had  been  himself  the  ifi* 
strument  of  saving  the  State  from  destruction,  and  hid 
been  called  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Let  not  blame  theft 
be  cast  upon  him  by  any  who  have  known  what  it  is  them- 
selves to  have  embraced  a  political  party,  and  fought  and 
laboured  for  it  with  all  their  strength.  It  is  true  his  lettera 
to  Atticus  at  this  time  exhibit  no  marks  of  enlightened 
statesmanship,  or  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  one  who 
might  have  averted  the  ruin  of  the  State  :  but  he  disanne 
us  by  his  own  words  after  relating  the  incapacity  of  Brutus  J^ 
and  Cassius,  and  the  treatment  they  submitted  to  from 

\  j;f •  ^^^o  ^  Antonius.     "  I  am  worn  out,"  he  says,  "  with  sorrow."^ 
On  the  16th  or  17th  of  July,  he  set  sail  from  his  re- 
sidence near  Pompeii,  with  three  small  vessels.     He  kept  K 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Bhegium,  ready  to  land  any 
where  he  might  like.     He  came  to  shore  at  Velia,  and 
visited  the  estate  of  his  friend  Trebatius,  then  absent ;  to 

?  ^o.755.     whom  he  addressed  a  letter  from  the  spot   (July  20A* 

iD^'v  vli.  200  X  \         •/  ' 

This  letter  and  another  to  the  same  written  from  Bh^uni 
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n  the  28th^  are  in  a  cheerful  strain.  The  last  is  ac- 
3mpanied  by  his  treatise  entitled  Topica,  which  he  had 
>inpleted  on  the  voyage.^  It  was  occasioned  by  a  1^^.756. 
►nner  request  of  Trebatius,  who  having  met  with  Aris-^  i».Tii.  19.) 
►tie's  work  so  entitled  in  Cicero's  library  at  Tusculum, 
iked  for  explanations  on  the  subject.  Cicero  advised 
m  to  study  the  work  itself,  but  Trebatius  could  not 
aster  it,  nor  did  he  derive  any  effectual  assistance  from  a 
irtain  Bhetor  to  whom  he  had  recourse.  At  that  time 
icero  was  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  but 
romised  his  aid  at  some  future  period ;  and  now  in  his 
iend's  own  home  he  bethought  himself  of  his  engage- 
ent.  As  he  pursued  his  voyage  to  Rhegium  he  wrote 
5wn  his  observations,  which  form  an  excellent  introduc- 
on  to  the  work  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  Cut  off  as  he 
ras  from  all  literary  assistance,  and  assuredly  not  in  a 
bate  of  mind  favourable  to  sustained  mental  exertion,  the 
xecution  of  this  treatise  may  well  astonish  us  by  the  idea 
',  conveys  of  the  clearness  of  his  intellect,  the  retentive- 
ess  of  his  memory,  and  his  facility  of  expression.^  «  Toptca,  1. 

Before  arriving  at  Rhegium,  he  stopped  again  to  pay  a 
ielt  to  another  friend  at  Vibo.  This  was  Sica,  who  had 
eceived  him  hospitably  at  the  time  he  was  quitting  Italy 
8  an  exile.  From  hence  he  again  wrote  to  Atticus,  re- 
vesting him  to  settle  some  debts  for  him.  At  the  same 
Une  he  sends  him  an  introduction  to  prefix  to  the  trea- 
Ue  I>e  Gloria  which  he  had  before  presented  to  him ;  for 
^ppening  to  read  over  the  Academicce  QucBstiones  on  his 
oyage,  he  discovered  that  the  preface  originally  sent  with 
he  £>e  Gloria  had  also  been  used  for  this  latter  work. 
^  I  keep,"  he  says,  "  a  volume  of  introductory  chapters, 
eady  written,  from  which  I  make  a  selection  when  I 
^nt  one  for  any  new  work.  Thus  it  happened  that  at 
IHisculum  I  gave  you  this  preface  along  with  the  book, 
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not  remembering  that  I  had  used  it  already.  As  sooi 
I  discovered  my  mistake,  I  composed  another  instead  o 
1  Ep.  758.  which  I  now  send  you."  ^  Assuredly  did  we  not  k 
what  Cicero  was  in  his  public  and  official  career, 
occurrences  of  this  voyage  would  make  us  imagine  he 
born  to  be  an  author  only. 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  written  in  a  dissatii 
and  melancholy  strain.  "Truly  my  Atticus,"  he  t 
**  I  often  ask  myself,  17  Bavp*  6B69  o-ol  ri  Svvarai : 
am  I  not  with  you?  why  am  I  not  beholding  t 
jewels  of  Italy,  my  own  delightful  villas?  I  must 
say  too  much  about  it.  But,  not  to  be  with  you! 
wherefore?  to  avoid  danger?  If  I  am  right,  then 
none  near  at  hand;  and  you  wish  I  should  be  I: 
again  by  the  time  it  really  comes ;  for  you  say  my  j( 
ney  is  every  where  highly  approved  of,  but  only  on 
understanding  that  I  am  to  appear  in  E.ome  again 
the  15th  of  January.  I  will  indeed  do  my  best  to  reti 
by  that  time ;  for  I  would  rather  be  in  Rome,  encc 
passed  with  fears,  than  free  from  alarm  at  your  belo^ 
Athens." 

He  desired  to  avoid  the  usual  route  to  Greece,  wh 
lay  from  Brundisium  across  the  sea,  fearing  to  encoun 
the  Macedonian  legions  which  Antonius  had  ordered  ii 
i:^^7As'z''  I^^^y*^  H^®  accordingly  directed  his  course  to  Sicily,  t 
(ML\n.5.)  entered  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  on  the  15th  of  Augi 
But  he  only  remained  a  day  or  two  in  that  city,  believ 
that  a  longer  sojourn  in  so  important  a  place  would  g 
rise  to  unfavourable  surmises.  As  he  was  pursuing 
voyage,  however,  adverse  winds  drove  him  back  to  L 
copetra,  a  promontory  not  far  from  Rhegium.  Fi 
thence  he  made  another  attempt  to  get  into  the  open  1 
but  had  scarcely  sailed  three  hundred  stadia*  when 

*  [Among  the  Homans  the  mile  was  strictly  a  land  measure.    At 
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was  a  second  time  driven  back  to  Leucopetra.  Whilst 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  at  the  neighbouring  resi- 
dence of  his  friend  Valerius,  certain  citizens  of  Khegium 
arrived  there,  men  of  consequence,  who  had  just  left 
Rome,  bringing  the  inteUigence  that  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  a  reconciliation  between  Antonius  and  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  from  whom  they  likewise  brought 
an  edict  expressed  in  energetic  yet  reasonable  terms. 
The  Senate,  they  said,  was  to  assemble  in  great  force 
on  the  1st  of  September,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
>  earnestly  requested  that  the  former  Consuls  and  Praetors 
Would  be  present  on  the  occasion.  There  was  reason  to 
lope  that  Antonius  would  dismiss  his  evil  counsellors, 
relinquish  his  designs  on  Gaul,  and  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Senate.^  One  of  these  men  had  lately  conferred »  pas.  i. 
irith  Brutus  at  Naples,  having  been  his  guest  there. 
They  showed  Cicero  at  the  same  time  a  speech  addressed 
by  Antonius  to  the  people,  which  pleased  him  so  much, 
that  he  immediately  began  to  think  of  returning  to  E.ome. 
Cn  this  design  he  was  confirmed  by  hearing  from  the 
lame  informants  that  his  presence  was  ardently  desired  in 
ixe  city,  where  his  journey  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion.  When  his  resolution  was  taken,  without 
^leference  to  the  sarcastic  observations  of  Atticus  in  a  letter 
ifrlich  greeted  him  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  his  friend 
^ow  blamed  his  journey  (of  which  he  had  before  expressed 
approbation),  saying  it  was  very  suitable  to  the  views  of  an 
E-picurean,  but  little  worthy  of  a  Stoic  philosopher.^  »  Ep,  759. 

Cicero  reached  Velia  on  his  way  back  on  the  17th  of 
August.  Brutus  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  there, 
9lan  he  hastened  on  foot  to  meet  him,  from  three  miles' 
distance  where  his  ships  were  lying  at  anchor.     "  0  ye 

hey  used  the  Greek  measure  stadium,  equivalent  generally  to  an  eighth  of 
k  mfle,  which  was  employed  indifferently  by  land  and  water.] 
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1  P.p.  750.     godsP   e^Lclaims  Cicero  writing  to  AtticDS^;  "howaa- 
cerely  did  he  rejoice  at  my  return  I   all  that  he  hadji 
hitherto  concealed  in  silence,  he  now  poured  forth  £roa 
the  fulness  of  his  heart.*     But  what  he  most  r^retted 
was  my  absence  from  the  Senate  on  the  Ist  of  August^ 
On  that  day,  the  Consular  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  £Either-ui- 
law  of  Caesar,  had  had  the  courage  to  come  forward  vith  | 
a  spirited  and  patriotic  speech  in  opposition  to  Antonios; 
but  he  had  been  feebly  seconded  by  those  in  the  Senate 

« Phil.  i.  4.  who  ought  to  have  given  him  their  support*  This 
example  was  calculated  to  arouse  Cicero's  emulation ;  ind 
the  more  so  as  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  on  hearing 
from  Brutus  that  it  was  currently  reported  he  had  gone  to 
Greece  to  amuse  himself  with  the  spectacle  of  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Cicero  and  Brutus  never  met  again  after  this  intervieffi 
The  latter  quitted  Italy  together  with  Cassius,  shortlf 
after ;  and  from  Athens  they  departed  to  the  provincei 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  respectively  by  Cassar, 
having  no  regard  to  the  subsequent  exchanges  decreed  bf 

li  \f^'  ^^**    *^®  Senate  and  people.^ 

Thus  it  was  that  the  caprice  of  the  elements,  the  eft- 
treaties  of  his  friends,  and  his  natural  inclinations,  con- 
curred in  bringing  Cicero  back  to  Italy;  once  more  to 
tread  the  soil  on  which  the  fabric  of  his  glory  had  beci  - 
reared,  on  which  it  was  destined  yet  again  to  appetf 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  then  to  be  cart 
down  to  ruin. 

On  his  arrival  in  Rome  on  the  last  day  of  August,  he 
found  all  the  anticipations  verified  which  his  last  con-|. 
versation  with  Brutus  had  awakened   in   him;   and  to  . 
experienced  the  truth  of  his  own  words  to  Atticus  witto  ^ 


1 


*  Namely,  how  much  he  was  grieved  that  Cicero  should  leave  Italy  j**  ■ 
at  that  time.  I 
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fortnight  before :   ^'  And  so  it  is,  that  having  withdrawn 
lyself  when  the  danger  appeared  less  imminent,  I  am 
3W  about  to  throw  myself  headlong  into  the  fire."  ^    Joy- *  ^p-  '^•. 
l1    acclamations,  indeed,  greeted  him  when  he  appeared 
jfore  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  people  loudly  testified 
eir  eagerness  for  his  return  ^ ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to '  P^«»t-  ^' 
lOw  himself  in  the  Senate  on  the  very  next  day,  as 
ntonius  requested,  having  heard  that  a  proposition  was 
be   brought  forward   for  paying  divine    honours    to 
sesar;    for   Antonius  now   openly   professed   himself  a 
irtizan  of  the  late  Dictator,  and  the  executor  of  all  his 
ssigns.     Cicero  excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue, 
pon  which   Antonius  publicly  declared  he  would  send 
workmen  to  pull  down  his  dwelling.^     His  interview  with  3  Phii:\.b.', ; 
(rutus  had  already  convinced  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  *  * 
xpected  from  the  edict  of  which  the  Rhegian  messengers 
sul  informed  him,  or  from  another  issued  by  Antonius  in 
b&e  same   strain:    and  it  was  evident  that  no  prospect 
rliatever  existed  of  an  accommodation  between  the  Gon- 
ial and  the  Praetors.     On  the  following  day,  which  was 
be  2nd  of  September,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
senate,  and  delivered  against  Antonius,  who  was  absent, 
b.e  first  of  the  Philippic  orations.     He  spoke,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  "  with  less  freedom  than  was  his  wont,  yet 
with  more  than  the  dangers  impending  over  him,  and  the 
bleats  of  Antonius,  rendered  prudent."*     *^It  was  to <  pa//,  v. 7. 
ollow  the  example  of  Piso,"  these  were  his  words,  *^  who 
poke  so  courageously  on  the  1st  of  August,  but  which 
•'"as  not  imitated  by  the  other  senators,  that  I  hastened  to 
iome.     It  was  not  that  I  expected  to  do  good  to  the 
^use  (for  of  this  I  had  no  hope,  nor  was  my  strength 
efficient  for  it),  but  that  in  case  I  should  meet  with  a 
ftte  befitting   humanity   (for   monstrous   and   unnatural 
■ire  some  of  the  ills  with  which  I  am  threatened)  the 
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words  I  this  day  utter  may  remain    an    imperiahablA  |v 
witness  of  my  love  to  the  Bepublic"     He  then  proceeda 
to  relate  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  since  Cseai^A 
death ;  explains  the  motives  which  had  led  to  his  departun 
from  Italy  and  return  thither ;  compliuns  of  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  from  Antonius,  and  of  the  posthumoos 
honours  decreed  to  Caesar ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  his  i 
acquiescence  in  all  the  late  Dictator's  enactments^  providing 
they  had  not  been  falsified  or  added  to   by  AntoninS) 
against  whose  edicts  he  protests  in  decided  and  vehement 
terms.     He  concludes  with  exhorting  Dolabella,  who  was 
present,  and  Antonius,  also,  to  remember  the  paths  of 
true  glory,  and  to  aim  at  acquiring  the  love  rather  tbtt 
the  fear  of  their  fellow  citizens.      Moderate  as  was  tk 
tone  of  this  speech,  especially  when  compared  with  those.  (• 
that  followed,  it  sufficed  to  inflame  the  ire  of  Antoniu^ 
and  rendered  all  reconciliation  at  once  impossible.    Speak- 
ing of  it  afterwards,  Cicero  says:  ^^  I  attacked  Antoniusas 
vigorously — for  I  was  the  only  freeman  in  an  assemUf 
of  slaves  —  that  he  could  hot  endure  it,  and  his  whole 
wrath,  heightened  by  the  fumes  of  wine,  was  poured  out 

»  Ep.  812, 2.  upon  me."  ^ 

The  circumstance  thus  alluded  to  took  place  at  a  sitting  ^^ 
of  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of  September.  Cicero  had  been 
summoned  by  Antonius  to  attend  it,  but  did  not  choose  to 
appear.  For  seventeen  days,  at  his  residence  near  TibuTi 
Antonius  had  brooded  over  this  speech.*  In  his  reply,  he 
seemed,  as  Cicero  wrote  to  Cassius,  "  not  so  much  to 

«/[p.8f,2.     speak,  as  to  vomit  words." ^     Cicero  was  confident  that 
had  he  not,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends,  stayed  I 


(Di».  xii.  2.) 


*  Phil  V.  7.  In  a  letter  to  Cassius,  Cicero  says :  In  villa  MM 
(^Scipionis)  complures  dies  meditatus  erat  Div,  xii.  2.  This  Metellus  irt3 
father-in-law  to  Fompeius,  and  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  had  throve 
himself  into  the  sea.    Antonius  now  possessed  his  yilla. 
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kwaj  from  the  Senate  and  taken  measures  for  his  personal 
ecurity,  he  would  have  fallen  a  bloody  victim  to  the 
nmity  which  Antonius  then  declared  ascainst  him.^     The^  Ep.7e2. 

IDw  xli*  3  )* 

ubstance  of  the  Consul's  harangue  we  learn  from  the™'-^'^.  ' 
ccond  Philippic  which  Cicero  composed  soon  afterwards, 
s  though  with  the  intention  of  delivering  it,  face  to  face, 
1  reply  to  his  antagonist :  it  was,  however,  never  really 
poken.*  It  must  be  confessed  that  Antonius  dealt  some 
:>rcible  blows  at  certain  failings  of  his  opponent.  He 
ead  aloud  a  letter  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  affair 
f  Seztus  Clodius,  expressing  the  utmost  devotion  to  his 
Qterests ;  but  his  principal  charge  against  Cicero  was  that 
le  was  the  author  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  and  the 
nstigator  of  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  conspira- 
tors. He  hoped  by  these  accusations  to  excite  the  wrath 
>f  the  veterans  against  him*  ^^The  madman,"  writes 
3icero  to  Cassius,  "  asserts  that  I  was  the  author  of  your 
glorious  deed*  Would  I  had  been  so !  He  would  not 
;lien  have  been  able  to  tyrannize  over  us."^  « j^.763. 

Cicero's  indignation  against  Antonius  now  knew  no 
3ounds.  Through  him  he  beheld  himself  deprived  of  all 
rxe  most  highly  valued,  his  Consular  authority  and  his  in- 
3.ueiice  in  the  State.  He  thus  writes  to  Plancus  at  the 
)nd  of  the  month :  ^^  Since  I  have  been  summoned  back  by 
bbe  [Republic,  the  schemes  of  Antonius  have  given  me  no 
rest :  for  to  such  a  length  does  he  carry,  I  will  not  say  his 
effrontery,  since  that  is  a  crime  every  where  prevalent,  but 
bis  despotism,  that  he  cannot  endure  even  a  free  look, 
tnuch  less  a  free  word :  "^  and  soon  after  he  writes  to  Cas-»  £jb.76o. 

(Di'v.  X.  1.) 
•  The  second  Philippic  was  probably  composed  at  Puteoli,  whither 
Cicero  repaired  towards  the  close  of  October.  He  sent  it  from  thence  to 
A.ttictis,  with  these  words:  "  When  will  the  day  come  when  you  will  deem 
tt  expedient  to  make  this  oration  public?"  Att,  xv.  13.  And  he  writes 
Igain,  on  the  fifth  of  November :  '*  Oh  that  I  might  live  to  see  the  day 
vrhen  this  speech  may  range  freely  among  men  P 
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sius :  ^  The  fury  of  Antonius  augments  daily :  be  has  bad 
inscribed  on  a  statue  which  he  has  erected  in  the  Bostmiii, 
Patri  optime  merito,  so  that  you  see  you  are  to  be  stigma- 

^d^'Im'z.)  *^^^  ^^*  ^°^y  ^^  murderers,  but  as  parricides."^  Again  in 
the  second  Philippic,  when  describing  the  earlier  life  of 
Antonius,  he  gives  vent  to  his  embittered  feelings  in  termi 
of  unrestrained  and  immoderate  abuse. 

His  return  to  Eome  at  once  convinced  him  how  uttofif 
groundless  were  the  hopes  he  had  allowed  himself  to  ente^ 
tain  at  Khegium,  and  in  how  critical  a  position  the  Be-  f 
public  was  placed.     His  great  care  now  was  to  confirm  thO' 
principal  military  officers  and  provincial  governors  in  thdr 
loyalty  to  the  Conmionwealth.    From  Sextus  Fompdia 
there  was  not  much  to  expect,  at  all  events  for  the  present 
He  had  actually  quitted  Spain  on  receiving  from  Lepidns 
the  promise  that  his  patrimonial  inheritance  should  be 
restored  to  him,  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Masoliii 
where  he  watched  the  course  of  events,  and  assembled  a 
«  Dio  Cass,   naval  force.^     But  much  depended  at  this  juncture  upon 
pian.i!  c.^"  Decimus,  who  with  the  Senate's  approbation  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Cisalpine  Gaul  as  a  Fraetorian  province,  and 
kept  his  soldiers  in  martial  training  by  making  incursions 
upon  some  Alpine  tribes,  while  by  distributing  booty  among 
»  Ep.  761.     them  he  secured  their  good  will.^     At  the  time  of  Caesar^a 
death,  Q.  Cornificius  was  governing  Africa  with  Consular 
authority.     Antonius  wished  to  appoint  a  new  governor  in 
his  place ;  but  the  Senate  having  decreed  the  prolongation 
of  his  command,  Cornificius  found  means  to  maintain  him- 
self there,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  he  would  now 
4  ^p  7g4     prove  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic*  *     M.  Brutus 
IS'^soTO^'had  gone  into  Macedonia,  where  Q.  Hortenslus  as  Frocon- 

(Dtv.xii.22.) 

*  Cornificius  proved  faithful ;  after  the  TriumTirate  was  established, 
however,  T.  Sextius  was  sent  by  Octavius  to  take  his  place,  and  a  battk 
took  place  between  them  in  which  Cornificius  was  slain. 
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il  v^as  actually  commandmg  ^ ;  Cassius  to  Syria^  where  he  ^  pto  cass. 
light  expect  a  struggle  with  Dolabella.  It  was  especially 
Qportant  to  secure  L.  Plancus,  who  was  posted  with  a 
:>nsiderable  force  in  Transalpine  Gaul;  for  he  might  be 
ble  to  hold  in  check  the  wary  Lepidus,  who  was  now 
lore  closely  bound  to  Antonius  by  the  ties  of  family  con- 
exion  *  ^ ;  while  on  the  other  hand  should  Antonius  sue-*  Ep. 7e2. 

-,.  -i.i.in  /»!  •  1.      (Ditf.  xii.2.) 

eed  m  making  himself  master  of  that  province^  and  umte 
kis  forces  with  those  of  Lepidus,  all  would  be  lost. 
^Lsinius  Pollio  who  governed  Bastica  and  Lusitania^  would 
loubtless  side  with  whichever  party  proved  strongest. 
\t  the  end  of  September  Cicero  writes  to  Plancus :  "  I 
Lve  in  the  greatest  apprehension,  not  for  the  safety  of  my 
ife,  whidi  is  neither  barren  of  years  nor  of  deeds,  nor 
i«rere  that  anything)  of  glory.  But  it  is  for  my  country 
I  feel  this  anxiety ;  and  most  especially  do  I  long  for  the 
>eriod  of  your  Consulate  f;  but  that  appears  so  distant  as 
'^et,  that  we  must  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can  keep 
wreath  in  the  body  of  the  Commonwealth  till  it  arrives. 
^hat  can  we  hope  for  in  a  State  where  all  things  are  held 
n  subjection  by  the  weapons  of  the  most  atrocious  and 
ibandoned  of  men  ?  where  no  power  remains  in  the  hands 
dther  of  Senate  or  people?  where  no  laws  are  held  bind- 
ng,  no  judicial  authority  is  recognized,  —  in  a  word  no 
iliadow  or  trace  of  a  Commonwealth  can  anywhere  be  dis- 
covered?^   But  he  wrote  in  a  somewhat  sanguine  strain  o(fj^P'''^,\ 

C7  (JJtV*  X«  I.) 

Jie  young  Octavius,  in  a  letter  to  Comificius  about  the 
Xiiddle  of  October :  "  Great  expectations,"  he  says,  "  are 
Entered  in  him.  I  know  not  what  he  may  not  be  capable 
>f  undertaking  for  the  sake  of  fame  and  honour,"^     He*  J^p-764. 

°  (Div.  xii. 

23.) 

*  The  earlier  connexion  of  Lepidus — for  he  and  Cassius  had  married 
lie  sisters  of  Brutus  —  was  thrown  into  the  background. 

•(•  Xj,  Plancus  had  been  already  nominated  by  Caesar  to  the  Consulship 
or  712,  together  with  Decimus. 


b; 
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was  not,  however,  so  dazzled  by  the  young  man's  abilitifli JEi 
and  promise  as  to  place  unreserved  confidence  in  hioi* 

From  the  depressing  spectacle  which  the  actual  aspect  tf 
afiiurs  presented,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  more  remote  conti 
gencies.     "  The  Boman  people,"  he  writes  to  Casaosit 
the  end  of  September,  ^'  can  perceive  that  there  aretbes  ^ 
Consulars,  who  because  they  mean  honestly  and  dare  to  lie 
utter  their  sentiments  freely,  can  no  longer  return  safiif  ^ 

•  £^.762.     within  the  precincts  of  the  Senate.***     By  these  hemeiifc  ^i^ 
'  *  L.  Piso,  P.  Servilius,  and  himself.     L.  Cotta  rarely  took 
heart  to  attend  the  assembly,  *^  where  soldiers  were  adoeer 

a  £p.765.     and  more  vigilant  audience  than  senators.***  *    L.  Cwtfi  ci 

(Hio  X  2.)  •    ' 

uncle  of  Antonius,  ^^  the  best  and  most  steadfast  of  citizenSi 
3  Ep,  763.     was  labouring  under  illness.     S.   Sulpicius  was  abeeait* 

i,Div.  xii.  2.)  ®  ^ 

The  other  Consulars  were  not  to  be  depended  upon;  nff 
at  this  time  could  much  reliance  be  placed  on  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  the  Consuls  elect,  f  "Thus,**  exclaims  Cicero  to 
Cassius,  "  all  our  hopes  rest  on  you  and  Brutus.'* 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Dolabella  prepared  to  §• 
into  Syria  J,  intendiog  to  suppress  the  Bepublican  party 
there,  and  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  the  PartWans, 
The  latter  design  was  however  little  more  than  a  pretext ' 
for  getting  a  considerable  force  under  his  command,  and 
especially  the  troops  collected  under  Trebonius  in  Asia, 
with  which  he  might  be  able  to  make  head  against  Us 
political  foes. 

The  Macedonian  legions  which  Antonius  had  artfully 
contrived  to  lay  his  hands  on,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  the  autumn,  led  by  Caius  the 

*  \_Nec  nostrce  dignitatis  videtur  esse  ihi  sententiam  de  repuliica  dicert,^ 
me  et  melius  et  proprius  audiant  armati  quam  senatoresj] 

f  See  Quintus  Cicero's  words  on  this' subject  in  writing  to  Tiro,  Ep.  780. 
{Div.  xvi.  27.),  and  compare  Cicero's  expressions,  Ep.  747,  4.  {Att  xtL  1.). 

X  At  the  end  of  October  he  was  at  Bai«.    Ep,  766.  {Att,  xv.  13.) 
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nsuFs  brother.     They  proved  the  occasion  for  an  open 

ach  between  Antonius  and  Octavlus.     A  short  and  su- 

ficial  reconciliation^  between  these  two  personages  had ^;^^p*^°'jjq  * 

n  succeeded  by  a  return  of  their  former  hostile  dispo- 

>iis.     When  the  people  desired  to  elect  Caesar's  heir 

he  Tribuneship,  Antonius  had  interfered  to  prevent  ^^^b^^^^'^,. 

eport  was  allowed  to  circulate  that  Octavius  had  at-Sy^.f""* 

pted  to  procure  his  rival's  assassination.     There  was 

bably  no  truth  in  the  story.*  ^     On  the  9th  of  October  3  ed,  764. 

(Div.  xii. 

tonius  repaired  to  Brundisium,  to  loin  the  Macedonian  23.);*  suet. 

.  .  .  .        Oct.  10. 

ons ;  he  designed  to  procure  their  fidelity  by  a  distri- 

ion  of  money,  and  then  to  lead  them  to  the  capital :  his 

imate  intention  was  to  employ  them  against  Decimus 

ntus,  but  he  wished  first  to  overawe  the  Senate  by  their 

Jsence.     Octavius  meanwhile  had  not  been  idle.     When 

i  Consul  addressed  the  legions  at  Brundisium,  he  was 

countered  by  reproaches  for  having  so  long  delayed  to 

:e  vengeance  on  Caesar's  murderers ;  and  his  attempts  to 

rk  upon  them  by  gifts  only  excited  them  to  mockery. 

^o  legions  shortly  afterwards  went  over  to  Octavius, 

0  was  more  splendid  both  in  his  promises  and  his  per- 

nances,  and  who  had  already  succeeded  in  establishing 

influence  over  the  Caesarian  veterans  in  many  cities  in 

ithern   Italy.f*     Thus   deceived  in  his   expectations,  ;!f«p.7e7.r 

fOw*    \Jltta  1 

tonius  fell  into  transports  of  rage,  and  caused  a  great  *^^*  »•  ^O 
aber  of  the  centurions  (Cicero  says  three  hundred  |)  to 

That  Cicero  was  himself  aware  of  such  a  design  has  been  concluded 
.  his  words  :  Prudentes  et  boni  viri  et  credunt  factum  et  probant  Others 
latisfied  that  the  story  was  a  fiction  of  Antonius,  who  sought  thereby  to 
se  his  retention  of  Caesar's  inheritance.  Appian  doubts  its  truth,  and 
sasonable  grounds. 

Appian,  B,  C,  iii.  40.;  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  12.;  liv.  Epit  cxvii.;  Cic,  Phil, 
.  4. ;  Phil.  V.  8.  The  legions  which  went  over  to  Octavius  were  the 
:h  and  the  Martian  {Ad  Div.  xi  7.);  some  soldiers  from  the  second 
the  thirty-fifth  also  joined  him. 

Phil,  iil  4.  12.,  v.  8.    According  to  this  account  the  sufierers  could  not 
been  all  centurions,  for  there  were  only  sixty  of  these  to  each  legion. 
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be  put  to  death  before  his  and  Fulvia's  eyes.  He  t 
sent  bn  the  troops  to  Ariminum. 

Cicero  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  be  in  Kome  jus 

this  time.      He  quitted  it  towards  the  end  of  Octc 

*.ff•^^1,^  On  the  25th  we  find  him  at  Puteoli.^     Matters  had 

(Att,  XV.  13.)  

indeed  been  pushed  to  extremities.  What  he  was  tc 
pect  from  Antonius  he  had  fully  learnt  from  the  Cor 
speech  of  September  15th',  announcing  open  war  ag 
him ;  he  had  entirely  broken  off  with  his  son-in-law  I 
bella,  who  was  devoted  to  Antonius,  and  who  beside 
gered  him  now  by  refusing  to  restore  Tullia's  mar 

(/^*xvf*i5 )  po^'t^*^^^  5  1^^*^^®  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  Senate ;  th( 
views  of  Octavius  remaiued  still  to  be  discovered, 
sooner  had  he  escaped  from  the  city  than  he  hasten 
his  beloved  studies.  He  wrote  much  at  this  time.  " 
exhort  me  to  write,"  he  says  to  Atticus :  "  your  ad^ 

(itt^'xSi'^'  fri^^dly?  but  I  assure  you  I  do  nothing  else."^     He 
'^•^  pleted  the  books  De  Officiisy  whish  he  dedicated  t 

*£p-769'j.  son.*     Now,  too,  he  felt  more  .inclined  than  former 

i^Att.  XV.  13.;  '  '  ' 

xvi.  11.)  enter  on  the  work  recommended  by  Atticus,  in  imil 
of  the  anecdotes  of  Heraclides :  he  was  quite  impi 
to  undertake  an  historical  composition.*  The  s< 
Philippic  was  a  product  of  this  period.     Now,  too 

Cicero  speaks  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  paints  with  the  < 
colours.  Appian  says  that  Antonius  decimated  the  legions  as  the  ri| 
the  law  demanded,  but  did  not  permit  the  execution  of  all  upon  wh 
lot  fell. 

♦  Ad  AtL  XV.  13.  4.,  xvi.  13.  We  must  distinguish  between 
Cicero's  works  relating  to  the  history  of  his  times.  With  the  one  w! 
calls  *Av€/c8oTa,  on  the  model  of  the  Philippics  of  Theopompus,  ' 
occupied  in  the  year  695  {Att.  ii.  6.),  and  it  was  not  completed  in  71 
698.,  Att,  xiv.  17.),  that  is  if  the  work  mentioned  in  this  letter  is  tl 
with  that  mentioned  in  the  former  one.  The  other  book  he  calle 
Kkii^iov,  which  is  the  one  here  treated  of.  It  was  so  named  after  Hei 
Ponticus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  the  State,  whi< 
tained  several  anecdotes  of  contemporary  sovereigns  and  statesmen. 
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solatlons  of  Philosophy  were  doubly  welcome  to  him. 
m  Puteoli  he  writes  to  Atticus:  "I  have  thrown 
self  into  the  arms  of  Philosophy  (for  what  else  remains 
me?)  and  I  am  investigating  the  subject  of  moral 
ies  in  a  noble  essay."  ^  Again,  writing  to  Cornificius  J^p- 766. 
ore  he  left  Rome,  he  says :  **  This  (the  unfortunate 
idition  of  the  State),  and  all  the  evils  that  can  befall 
man,  I  endure  with  resolution;  so  that  truly  I  owe 
iny  thanks  to  Philosophy,  which  transports  me  from  the 
dst  of  my  cares,  and  furnishes  me  with  a  defence  against 
5  storms  of  fate.  Follow  my  example,  I  entreat  you, 
I  look  upon  crime  as  the  only  evil."^  ^  J&P.764, 

(JDiv  xii 

[f  we  knew  nothing  of  Cicero  but  from  these  and  simi-23.) 
declarations,  we  should  imagine  him  to  be  in  practice, 
lot  in  doctrine,  a  thorough  and  consistent  Stoic.  But 
letters  afford  the  clearest  evidence  how  far  this  was 
n  the  truth;  and  if  Philosophy  did  really  at  times 
)rd  him  the  support  he  boasted,  it  often  left  him  de- 
celess  when  most  he  needed  help.  Yet,  while  refusing 
1  our  admiration  as  a  rigid  Stoic,  we  feel  that  his  sus- 
tible  temperament,  so  finely  attuned  to  every  change 
influence,  renders  his  character  all  the  more  attractive, 
was  his  inextinguishable  sense  of  goodness  and  beauty 
every  form,  that  at  times  makes  him  appear  almost 
X)nscious  of  the  evils  and  disorders  by  which  he  was 
rounded.  It  is  really  pleasant  to  find  that  the  conduct 
his  son,  which  had  caused  him  frequent  anxiety,  now 
•rded  him  sincere  gratification ;  and  indeed,  a  letter  from 
I  young  man  to  Tiro,  about  this  time,  brings  him  be- 
}  us  in  a  very  amiable  Ught.^  He  was  considered  3 -Bp.78i.i 
thy  to  serve  under  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  distin-  21.) ' 
jhed  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  Republic*  Nor  could*  i**»'.  x.6. 
ero  fail  to  regard  with  satisfaction  the  conduct  of  his 
hew^   who  was  exerting  himself  to  make  Antonius 


4£S  UFE  JI3R3»  ILBET3X3GB  <CaF  <f.ntMW%, 

>  AI.77A.     reDler  js  aoDOBXit  of  ins  gfipRRgfian  «f  Ae  pxbEc  t 

fiireu*^    To Isfi Mend's idaxig^DCteK^libeSttleJLtticftyln^ 

vae  ercr  CfiesL    ThiK  lieen^  &lBtt«r1x>liBr&£beron 

^(j&'vt     5tli  of  XoreflBaber*:  **  A«  iny  Atficai  5b  always  good 

^^'^  hayfjs  vbkii  I  like  -duldreD  to  be,  leas  lier  lieutil; 

me-^t     He  a.ppear6  zkow  to  Itare  reBimifid  with  lik  bn 

tfae  fneod]  J  intercoarBe  of  focnier  limes.     But  Atdco 

mflined  erer  the  trusted  £:iezfed  with   wham  Hs  in 

thoughts  were  shared.     We  ai%  ertrcoztelT  forhma 

poBseeang  ten  letbers  addresBed  to  Inm  dmrog  thest 

«  Mpf'  "f^^-  portast  months  of  NoTember  azid  Deoember.' 

U'j »**'*'        When  be  retired  into  tbe  ooamtsy  at  the  end  oi 

iober^y  all  that  he  had  determined  as  to  his  fatnre  c 

waa^  that  he  would  cqipose  Antcauos  to  the  utmost  ( 

power*     He  shrank  from  the  prospect  d  taking  np ; 

yet  Octavius  had  now  sorroonded  himfself  with  so  i 

a  military  force,  that  a  straggle  between  him  and  Am 

appeared  inevitable.     •*!  agree  with  yon,"  he  wri 

hw  first  letter  to  Atticus,  after  leaving  Kome ;  '*  \^ 

not  assemble  forces,  or  take  anv  militarv  commam 

lend  our  countenance  and  support  to  the  cause,^    ' 

quite  of  your  opinion  in  what  you  say  about  the 

4  fp-7w.     tcnancc  of  freedom.     It  is  the  sweetest  of  blessincjs. 

(Att.  XV,  19.)  ...  ^ 

It  was  during  the  period  of  Cicero's  absence  from  ] 

that  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  legions  at  Bnind 

and  the  successful  machinations  of  Octavius  amon 

it^Tua    ^"^«^^"^'^  veterans,  occurred.  §  *     Rewrites  to  Attic 

xvi'.H.Q.) 

♦  Thw  wa«  to  take  place  on  the  Nones  of  December,  quibus  na 
tjemmuH. 

f  AUiciBf  qtumianij  quod  optimum  in  pueris  est,  hilanda  est,  mel 
Muavium  des. 

X  Me,  resided  successively  at  his  villas  near  Pateoli,  Sinue: 
Arpinum. 

§  In  the  beginning  of  November  Octavius  had  already  3000,  i 
wai»  before  the  two  legions  which  have  been  mentioned  went  orer  to 
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1st  of  November :  "  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Octavius. 
is  doing  great  things.  He  has  gained  all  the  veterans 
ZJasilinum  and  Calatia.  And  no  wonder ;  for  he  pre- 
:8  every  soldier  with  500  denarii.  He  purposes  next 
ry  the  other  colonies.  His  design  is  very  evidently  to 
in  a  hostile  movement  against  Antonius.  And  thus 
ippears  that  we  shall  certainly  have  war  within  a  few 
8."  Yet  how  could  he  persuade  himself  to  obey  with- 
reserve  the  guidance  of  a  youth,  who  up  to  this  time 
paid  him  the  respect  due  to  a  father,  and  whose  actions 
J  were  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Senate^:  who,  as^  ^/vw.; 
sar's  heir  moreover,  could  hardly  by  possibility  feel  ^J^y ^•♦.J2,p; 
rtily  inclined  to  the  cause  which  Cicero  held  so  pre-^**^^*^^* 
IS?  These  are  his  own  words  on  the  subject,  to 
icus :  "  Whom  shall  I  follow  ?  Consider  his  name, 
age.  And  now  he  demands  a  secret  interview  with 
either  at  Capua  or  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  This 
bself  a  proof  of  childish  inexperience,  to  think  that  any 
h  interview  could  remain  secret."  ^    Again :  *^  Octavius  ^  ?p-  767. 

^  (i<«.  xvl.  8.) 

ducts  himself  very  sagaciously.  He  means  to  advance 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops.  Yet  he 
but  a  youth  after  all.  He  fancies  the  Senate  will 
nediately  assemble  for  his  sake.  But  who  will  appear? 
10  will  venture  to  offend  Antonius  in  the  present 
ibtful  posture  of  affairs?  I  receive  letters  from  him 
[y.  He  says  I  must  do  something;  must  come  to 
pua ;  must  be  once  more  the  instrument  of  saving  the 
kte.  At  all  events  I  must  betake  myself  to  Rome  with- 
delay. 

Al8i(T0£T/  fisv  avrfvaadaty  heiaav  S*  xmohs')(daiJ^  ^        y^'IfesiV*'' 

(ifc.  xvi.  ii.) 
^'ou  make  many  just  remarks  on  political  matters,  par- 

ilarly  where  you  say :  *  Though  at  present  Octavius  is 

iping  Antonius  in  admirable  restraint,  it  is  to  the  future 
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we  must  look.'    What  a  speech  was  that  of  his  to 

people !  * — *  As  he  hoped  to  attain  the  glory  of  his  fat 

—  that  was  his  oath ;  and  therewith  he  stretched  fortl 

»  Ep.rjh,  i.;ris:ht  hand  to  Caesar's  statue."  *     Yet  more  remarkabl( 

Gomp.  Plut.        °  , 

cic.  ^«  c^''-  his  words  in  the  following  passage :  *^  In  this  I  am  ( 
of  your  mind.  When  once  Octavius  gets  the  upper  l 
the  decrees  of  the  Tyrant  will  receive  a  sanction  far  i 
powerful  than  was  awarded  them  in  the  Temple  of  Tc 

•  Ep.  774.     and  in  this  case  in  opposition  to  Brutus.* 

Considerations   such  as   these  could  not  fail  to  c 

Cicero  much  embarrassment  and  hesitation.     He  w 

to  his  friend  from  Puteoli,  in  the  beginning  of  Novem 

"  Octavius  presses  me,  but  I  try  to  find  excuses.    I  ca 

trust  his  youth ;  nor  do  I  know  what  his  real  views 

•  I  shall  do  nothing  without  your  friend  Pansa.    I 

Antonius  is  too  powerful.     I  do  not  like  to  be  far 

the  sea-coast;   and  yet  I  am  apprehensive  that  in 

s  Ep.  768.     absence  from  Rome  they  will  take  some  important  ste; 

And  in  another  letter,  written  from  Arpinum  about 

middle  of  the  month,  he  says :  "  It  grieves  me  to  t 

that  I  am  absent  at  a  time  when  perhaps  it  would  be : 

for  me  to  be  present :  but  I  am  afraid  of  venturing  tc 

<  Ep.vz.     city."^     But  he  advised  Octavius  to  advance  thithe 
(ii«.  xvi.  13.)      ;  1       1     •  A  A  .  mi 

order  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Antonius.     There 

every  probability  that  the  people  would  come  over  to 

and  if  he  should  succeed  in  inspiring  confidence  ii 

intentions,  he  might  make  his  way  with  the   Optic 

*  Ep.  767.     likewise.^     In  any  case  a  check  would  be  given  tc 

machinations  of  Antonius,  the  enemy  alike  of  Cicero 
of  the  Republic.     The  scruple  did  not  occur  to  him 

*  Having  raised  an  army  of  veterans  in  the  south  of  Italy,  before  i 
Macedonian  legions  had  declared  for  him,  Octavius  hastened  with  th 
Rome,  in  accordance  with  Cicero's  advice.     He  made  his  appearance 
of  the  popular  assemblies  summoned  by  the  Tribune  Canutius  (Die 
xlv.  12.),  and  there  delivered  a  vehement  speech  against  Antonius. 
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2  was  acting  in  contravention  of  the  legitimate  Consul, 
md  was  throwing  all  his  influence  on  the  side  of  a  youth 
lio  up  to  that  time  had  been  acting  without  any  legal 
athority.  But  it  was  the  curse  of  that  age,  and  the 
reat  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  State,  that  there  was  no 
xiger  any  institution  possessing  the  principle  of  vitality ; 
iiit  the  laws  were  insufficient;  that  the  parties  which 
Lvided  the  Commonwealth  were  grounded  far  more  on 
srsonal  jealousies  than  on  real  political  differences ;  that 
^ose  whose  intentions  were  purest  were  too  often  misled 
g  passion,  and  snatched  at  any  means  that  offered,  in 
rder  to  secure  the  ends  which  they  esteemed  holy  and 

LSt. 

Amidst  these  doubts  and  perplexities  Cicero  passed  the 
i.onth  of  November ;  and  perhaps  he  would  have  gone  on 
oubtin^,  had  not  Antonius  quitted  Rome^  and  circum- ^  £p.  793. 
ii-ances  and  his  own   feelings   alike   impelled  him  to  a 
^termination..    In  charaettrs  like  his,  action  is  rarely  the 
^ult  of  calm  deliberation,  or  of  a  sagacious  observation 
1^  management  of  events.     His  speeches  and  political 
Qrrespondence,  indeed,  might  lead  us  to  conclude  other- 
rise  ;  but,  whether  for  his  advantage  or  disadvantage,  at 
ll  events  for  our  better  appreciation  of  his  character,  we 
^ppen  to  possess,  together  with  the  records  of  his  fame, 
bose  familiar  letters  which  unfold  every  secret  working  of 
iSs  heart.     Such  minds  are  often  led  by  some  slight  and 
accidental  motive  to  adopt  the  resolution  to  which  their 
Ciclination  has  long  been  tending.      The  immediate  oc- 
Bsion  which  brought  Cicero  to  Rome  may  provoke  the 
aneer  of  unfriendly  criticism,  and   cast  a  slur  upon  his 
t<therwise  magnanimous  conduct  during  the  closing  year  of 
lis  life.     But  we  prefer  to  judge  him  by  the  analogy  of 
lis  whole  character ;  and  so  judging  him,  we  believe  that 
lis  conduct  was  natural  and  consistent.     His  hatred  of 
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-! 
Antonius  had  been  continually  increasing  in  bitterness  ^ 

of  this  we  have  clear  evidence  in  the  second  Philippie; 

and  every  scruple  he  had  felt  on  account  of  OctavinA 

youth  and  his  relationship  to  Caesar,  gradually  gaye  wif 

before  the  influence  of  this  feeling.     Still  he  hesitated. 

As  long  as  Antonius  remained  in  Borne,  he  dared  not 

show  his  face  there.      All  at  once  his  enemy  quits  ti«i;| 

city ;   and  then  Cicero's  desire  to  return  grows  stroiiger. 

Atticus  counsels  him  to  await  the  issue  of  events. 

pecuniary  embarrassments   press   upon  him ;    there  is  t! 

large  sum  to  be  paid  to  Terentia ;   Dolabella  has  ne 

refunded  Tullia's  marriage  portion ;  his  son  is  a  source 

great  expense  to   him.     Here  then  is  the  pretext  wii 

which  he  meets  his  friend's  objection,  and  doubtless  at 

moment  he  really  meant  what  he  said.     The  words 

contained  in  a  letter  dated  from  Arpinum ;   it  was  the 

letter  he  wrote  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  and  the  1 

Atticus  ever  received  from  him.    **  You  advise  me  sensiU] 

and  as  a  friend,  to  remain  where  I  am  until  we  learn 

result  of  the  present  movements.     But,  my  friend,  it  i  r 

not  the  condition  of  the   State  about  which  I  am  nor  . 

anxious.      Not  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  anythinj  r 

dearer  to  me ;   but  Hippocrates  tells  us  not  to  take  mefr  ^ 

cine  when  the  disease  is  desperate.      So  let  that  pass!  . 

But  my  concern  now  is  for  my  private  affairs ;  my  affiui%  ; 

(juF'xJt'ib) ^^^  ■"•  ®^y  ^   °^y  honour,  rather."  ^     And  he  goes  on  to  ,. 
speak  of  the  temporary  diflBculties  in  which  the  necessaiy 
payment  of  certain  debts  was  about  to  place  him.   **  Thua^ 
he  concludes,  **  I  must  come  to  Rome,  though  it  were  to 
throw  myself  into  the  fire.     It  is  worse  to  go  to  rnii 
alone,  than  in  company  with  the  entire  Republic"  * 

*  Schiitz  dates  this  letter  late  in  November,  though  it  appears  to  lu^  | 
been  written  later  still,  immediately  before  Cicero's  departure  from  iV" 
pinum.    It  concludes  with  the  words  Aelsttm  igitur;  and  on  the  9th 
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And  here  we  have  another  remark  to  make  on  the 
>ecii1iarities  of  Cicero's  character.  It  was  often  a  matter  of 
freat  difBcnlty  to  him  to  come  to  any  decision  on  a  sub- 
BCt,  and  this  difficulty  increased  with  his  years.  But 
mce  brought  to  action,  once  convinced  that  a  certain  line 
>f  conduct  was  right  and  beneficial  for  the  State,  from 
ihat  moment  he  would  show  himself  active,  indefatigable, 
inn  and  enduring.  A  noble  contrast  to  his  earlier 
etters  is  presented  to  us  by  the  concluding  series  of  his 
sorrespondence,  and  the  twelve  speeches  against  Antonius, 
9?hich  we  shall  have  now  to  examine. 

Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  the  city,  when  he  repaired  to 
Pansa  the  Consul  elect  (Hirtius  was  now  ill),  and  learnt 
From  him  that  Decimus  Brutus  was  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  Antonius  into  Graul.*^  Epp.m.\ 
Ihe  latter,  after  his  failure  at  Brundisium,  had  returned  ***-22.j  xi. 
bo  Rome  about  the  middle  of  November,  in  a  state  of 
Solent  irritation.  He  had  heaped  abuse  upon  his  young 
rfval,  had  forbidden  the  three  Tribunes,  Cassius,  Carfule- 
Cius,  and  Canutius,  the  first  of  whom  was  brother  of  the 
Z^nspirator,  the  last  an  active  partizan  of  Octavius,  to 
fenter  the  Senate  under  pain  of  death;  and  with  angry 
blireats  had  announced  a  meeting  of  that  assembly  for  the 
SSth  of  November,^  But  while  every  one  was  expecting  »^*«-w-6. 
tliat  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  exposing  the  pro- 
^edings  of  Octavius,  and  present  a  scheme  for  the  arrange- 
dbent  of  afikirs,  he  was  thunderstruck  on  hearing  that  two 
'M  his  legions  bad  deserted  to  his  rival,  and  were  encamped 
M;  Alba.  After  hastily  assenting  to  a  decrte  granting  a 
l^pplication  to  Lepidus,  he  broke  up  the  assembly,  and 
burned  off,  to  prevent,  if  still  possible,  the  threatened 

becember  he  was  in  Eome.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Cicero  maj  have 
taDAined  some  days  at  his  Tusculanum,  and  have  here  been  informed  that 
Ike  moment  was  tolerably  favourable  for  his  appearance  in  Rome. 

k  u 
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defection.  In  this,  however,  he  was  nnsnccessful ;  wl 
upon,  returning  to  Rome  he  called  the  Senate  tog 
again  the  same  evening,  made  a  distribution  of  provi 
among  which  Macedonia  fell  to  his  brother  Caius^  an< 
off  to  join  his  army  which  was  quartered  at  Tibur.  T 
with  four  veteran  legions  under  his  command,  he  mai 

i?^rt"46  •  ^*^^®^  ^'  Brutus.*  ^ 

rha.  iii  10.;      While  still  at  Arpinum,  Cicero  had  received  a  visit 

Oppius,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  to  declare  for 

avius.  But  he  held  back.    "  Never,"  he  writes  to  Att 

lfu.'xvL'il'.) "  could  I  persuade  myself  to  accept  deliverance  from  hi 
He  consented,  however,  to  let  the  events  of  the  101 
December  decide  him.  On  that  day  the  new  Tribi 
were  to  enter  on  their  office,  one  of  them  beincf  Ca 
whose  dagger  gave  Caesar  his  mortal  wound.  Sh( 
Octavius  oppose  no  obstacle  to  Casca's  assumption  of 
duties,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  token  that  he  did 
intend  to  adopt  hostile  measures  against  the  conspira 
generally.  Thus  in  fact  it  happened,  and  Cicero 
deceived.  His  hatred  of  Antonius  confirmed  him  in 
delusion,  and  for  the  moment  he  saw  no  salvation  for 
Kepublic  save  in  the  army  which  Octavius  had  collec 
Thus  he  writes  to  Trebonius :  "  Had  he  not  quic 
assembled  the  veterans,  and  been  joined  by  two  Antor 
legions,  and  had  not  Antonius  been  thoroughly  frighte 
in  consequence,  what  crimes  and  cruelties  would  not 

^E;>.793.  Consul  havc  perpetrated!"^  And  now,  if  the  youtl 
chief  could  be  brought  to  coalesce  with  Hirtius  and  Pai 
and  if  they  should  conscientiously  fulfil  their  duties 
Consuls  (and  of  Pansa  Cicero  entertained  a  very  favours 

(Zww'xii?*22.)^P^^^^^)^^  the  1st  of  January  would  see  the  soldiers  d 
placed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Republic. 
^    The  new  Tribunes  convened  the  Senate  on  the  20tl 
December  to   consult  for  the  personal  security  of 

♦  Subsequently  he  had  six  legions.     PhiL  viii  8. 
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Consuls  on  the  day  of  their  entrance  upon  office.  Cicero 
"went  early  to  the  Curia.  It  had  been  his  intention  not 
to  appear  there  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  year ; 
"but  when  the  edict  of  Decimus  was  made  known,  forbidding 
Antonius  to  enter  Gaul,  and  threatening  him  with  war 
should  he  disobey,  he  thought  it  would  be  unjust  that  the 
«U9sembly  should  allow  the  great  services  of  Decimus  to 
liis  country  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  as  but  for  him 
-would  have  been  the  case.^     It  was  requisite  likewise  to^  Ep.m. 

.  .  (Di».xi.  6.) 

TUPge  the  adoption  of  measures  for  securing  the  fidelity  of 
-the  provincial  governors,  and  for  preventing  them  from 
yielding  up  their  command  to  any  one  not  appointed  by 
"ihe  Senate  to  succeed  them,^  He  therefore  changed  ^^^^rn'^'St'^) 
jpurpose.  He  had  sent  a  message  to  Decimus  imme- 
^diately  on  his  arrival  at  Kome,  urging  him  to  hold  out 
-vigorously  against  the  public  enemy.  "  I  conjure  you,  in 
"the  same  words  as  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,"  he 
caid,  **  to  deliver  the  Republic  for  ever  from  the  yoke  of 
3dngly  tyranny,  that  the  end  may  answer  to  the  beginning."^ » JSp.  m. 
^very  thing  depended  upon  harmony  of  action  between 
JDecimus,  Octavius,  and  the  Consuls. 

When  it  became  known  that  Cicero  was  in  the  Curia 
ihe  senators  collected  in  numbers ;  the  Consuls  designate 
^were  absent  however,  Hirtius  from  sickness.^  The  great*  -?*«.▼. u. 
r^orator  delivered  the  harangue  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  title  of  the  third  Philippic  Its  aim  was  to 
^induce  the  Senate  to  authorize  all  that  Octavius  had 
Jiitherto  done  without  its  sanction,  and  to  kindle  enthu- 
iipiasm  for  the  spirited  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Decimus. 
!JSe  succeeded  in  procuring  a  resolution  that  thanks  should 
^>e  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  to  that  commander, 
«nd  to  the  cities  in  his  province  which  had  given  proof  of 
^thei^  fidelity ;  further,  that  the  same  honour  should  be 
geonferred  on  Octavius  and  on  the  veterans  who  had  es* 

V  2 
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poused  his  side^  particularly  on  Egnatuleius,  who  hd 
brought  over  to  him  the  fourth  legion.  L.  Plancus  and 
all  the  other  provincial  governors  were  to  be  exhorted  to 
keep  their  subjects  in  obedience  to  the  Senate's  authority, 
and  to  resign  their  charge  to  none  but  such  as  it  miglit 
«  Phil,  lii.;  appoint  to  succeed  them.^  Cicero  launched  into  viol^ 
779.  (Div.     invectives    against    Antonius.       Writinoj    afterwards  to 

xii.  22.);  AP"rr,     1         • 

ClTi^foH*    Trebonius,  he  says :  **  In  my  speech  to  the  Senate  on  the 
20th  of  December  I  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
Republic :  my  language  was  powerful,  and  I  recalled  the 
languid  and  feeble  assembly  to  something  of  its  former 
virtue,  more  by  energy  than  argument.     My  efforts  tlui 
day  gave  the  Roman  people  the  first  ray  of  hope  that 
*-Bp.793.     freedom  might  be  restored."*^     As  soon  as  the  meetbg 
comp.V:^"^' broke  "P  ^^  repaired  to  the  Forum,  where  he  announced 
xii* 25.)    '  the  decree  of  the  Senate  to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
people,  and  sought  to  excite  their  ardour  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constitution,  proclaiming  Antonius  virtuaUji 

3  Ep,  777.     if  not  in  express  terms,  to  be  the  enemy  of  his  country.' 
i'M.'iv.'i.' '  This  oration  is  known  as  the  fourth  Philippic*      The 

resolutions  pronounced  by  the  meeting  were,  that  the 
Consuls  should  be  ordered  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Senate  on  the  1st  of  January ;  that  the  conduct  of 
Decimus  merited  commendation ;  that  Cicero's  proposab 
respecting  the  provinces  should  be  agreed  to ;  and  that  the 
Consuls   should,   as  soon   as   possible,  bring  before  the 

4  Phil,  iv.  2.  Senate  a  measure  on  the  subject  of  Octavius.* 

Cicero  forthwith  sent  to  Decimus  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Fathers  and  the  speech  he  had  delivered  in 
his  favour,  and,  in  another  letter  soon  after,  exhorted  him 
not  to  await  with  cautious  hesitation  the  commands  of  the 
Senate  where  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  was  at  stake 

♦  The  second  Philippic,  it  is  probable,  was  first  published  upon  tke 
delivery  of  this  oration. 
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dbnd  circumstances  called  for  action,  but  to  imitate  herein 
-the  example  of  Octavius..^  He  sought  also  to  inspire  Jy|>>p^777.; 
lum  with  confidence  in  the  youDg  man,  whom  Decimus**-^-^> 
jDiaturally  regarded  with  suspicion.  Decimus  had  sent  his 
legate  Lupus  to  Cicero,  in  whose  house  a  few  trusty 
d&iends  now  assembled  to  consult  on  the  state  of  affairs. 
[Decimus  had  thrown  himself  into  the  city  of  Mutina  and 
i»ras  there  besieged  by  Antonius.^  k^^.^w!*49, 

Octavius,  again,  not  waiting  for  the  Senate's  orders, 
had  broken  up  from  Rome  before  the  close  of  the  year  to 
march  against  Antonius^;  it  seemed  as  though  he  were^  pai/.v.  17. 
desirous  of  showing  how  ready  he  was  to  act  by  Cicero's 
advice.  Nor  did  he  fail  thereby  to  remove  much  of  the 
Consular's  distrust  of  him.  Yet  was  Cicero  far  from 
trusting  in  him  alone  for  the  success  of  the  cause  ;  and  he 
wrote  repeatedly  to  Decimus,  Cassius,  Plancus  and 
Cornificius,  exhorting  the  latter  not  to  surrender  the 
^vernment  of  his  province  to  Calvisius,  who  claimed  it 
"by  the  appointment  of  Antonlus,*  Most  welcome  to  him.Jj^J;2?; 
was  a  letter  which  he  received  before  the  close  of  the  year^*'^*^ 
^rom  Plancus,  who,  if  any  one,  was  in  a  position,  as 
Cicero  imagined,  to  ruin  or  to  save  the  State.  Were 
Antonius  defeated  at  Mutina  and  prevented  from  joining 
licpidus,  the  State  was  saved:  the  other  alternative  it 
was  for  Plancus,  by  his  most  earnest  endeavours,  to 
avert.* 

Cicero  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  his  family 
before  the  birth  of  Plancus  himself,  whom  he  had  loved 
from  childhood,  taking  a  kindly  interest  in  his  education 
and  tastes ;  and  the  youth  had  requited  his  affection  with 
corresponding  gratitude  and  reverence.^  Cicero  had  ob-'^JjU}; 
Berved  with  some  anxiety  his  devotion  to  Caesar's  interests,  '^'^ 

*  Plancus  had^  three  legions,  Asinius  FoUio  two,  Lepidus,  four.    Appian, 
•A  C.  iii.  46, 
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aad  the  trust  reposed  in  bim  by  the  usurper.    But  on 
cunistanoes  had   now   changed*     Cesar's   place  was  (X- 
cupied   by   Autoniua,  who  was  openly  endeayouring  to 
bring  the  whole  State  into  subjection :  could  Plancos  be 
maile  to  consider  him  as  an  enemy,  the  year  712,  whidi 
Ciiesar  bad  assigned  for  his  Consulate,  might  proTC  aa  en 
of  salvation  tor  the  Republic     To  secure  this  end  was  the  : 
object  of  au  earlier  letter  to  Plancus ' ;  and  the  reply  wis 
:is  follows :  "^^  I  cannot  neglect  the  smallest  duty  towaids 
you  without  committing  a  grave  fault.     Your  intimite 
friendship  with  my  father,  my  own  devotion  to  you  firom 
my  youth   up,  and  your  affection   for   me,   conspire  in 
prvnluciug  this  feeling.      And  therefore  be  assured  tkat 
you  aiv  the  only  man  whom  I  am  resolved  to  honour  lith 
dHul  reverence.     Such  a  sentiment  befits  alike  your  ap 
aud  mine.     Your  advice  appears  to  me  a  proof,  not  onlj 
of  sagacity,  but  of  an  uprightness  which  my  sense  of 
nioml  excellence  teaches  me  how  to  value.      What  in- 
duce meut  should  I  have  to  espouse  the  opposite  cause? 
To  the  gi.KKl  qualities  and  advantages  I  possess,  from  the 
favour  of  fortune  or  my  own  exertions,  though,  indeed, 
your  atfcction  leads  you  to  prize  them  too  highly,  yet, 
l>y  the  aduiissiou  of  my  enemies,  I  need  no  other  additioo 
but  uu  honourable  fame.     Rest  assured,  then,  that  what- 
ever my  stx^eiigih  can  perform,  my  prudence  foresee,  or 
luy  iuHuence  etfect,  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  service  (rf 
A>.  7»s.     the  Republic.''  *  ^ 

;D*».  X.  4.)  * 

*  Wv)  httvo  lie  letters  Monging  to  the  period  which  elapsed  betwefli 
Ca'sar's  death  hikI  the  end  ot*  the  year  710,  seventy  of  which  are  addressed 
to  Atticus.  The  uuxit  impc>rtaut  of  the  remainder  are  —  one  to  the  Consd 
Autonius,  two  to  DolaU'lla.  three  to  C.  Cassias,  five  to  Decimus  Brntos,  oob 
to  IVebouius,  two  to  Muuatius  Flaiicus,  five  to  Comificius,  to  Matins  aod 
'lVel>atius  one  each,  two  tdso  to  Tiro,  to  whom  here  arc  likewise  ihita 
aildressed  by  Q.  Cieero  aud  the  younger  Marcus.  Besides  these,  thefe  ii 
one  letter  from  Autouius  to  Cicero,  and  the  same  number  from  Hixtioab 
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Consuls :  C.  Vibius  Pansa  ;  Aulus  Hirtius. 

The  commencement  of  this  year  was  important  for 
Rome>  most  important  for  Cicero.  The  new  Consuls 
were  to  prove  whether  they  were  sincere  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  devotion  to  the  Republic,  or  whether  their  old 
attachment  to^  Caesar  and  his  party  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Antonius,  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Hirtius,  though  no 
friend  to  Antonius,  had  loved  Caesar,  and  gave  evidence, 
soon  after  his  murder,  that  he  entertained  no  friendly 
disposition  towards  its  authors.  But  he  contented  himself 
with  directing  Cicero's  attention  to  the  acts  of  the  Con- 
sulate on  which  he  was  now  entering,  and  upon  which  he 
mad  he  might  form  his  own  judgment.^  Cicero  did  not  ^Q^^f^jos.; 
feel  easy,  apprehending  that  Antonius  might  gain  him ^^J- ^^^  ^' • 
over  by  his  unscrupulous  use  of  Caesar's  treasures ;  and  of 
Pansa's  firmness  he   had  strongr  doubts.^     The  earnest  ^£p- ^35. 

O  {Att.  XT.  22.) 

endeavours,  also,  of  Hirtius  to  dissuade  Brutus  and 
Cassius  from  taking  up  arms,  might  admit  of  an  unfa- 
vourable construction.^  Cicero  spared  no  pains  to  secure  ^  ^p.  719. 
their  fidelity;  he  continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  both  of  them,  and  gave  them  instructions  in  his  art. 
But  his  letters  to  Atticus  show  how  little  he  dared  expect 
from  them,  especially  from  **him  who  was  given  up  to 
wine  and  sleep."**  'Ji:,^:i^i 

Still,  hope  was  by  no  means  abandoned.     Immediately 
upon  his  last  return  to  Rome,  we  find  Cicero  visiting 

Dec  Brutus,  Trebonius,  Plancus,  and  Matius ;  as  well  as  one  from  Decimns 
to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  two  from  the  two  last  to  Antonius. 

•  Pansa.  Hirtius  was  possessed  of  considerable  talents.  The  letter  of 
Qnintos,  addressed  to  Tiro,  contains  still  stronger  expressions  with  reference 
to  the  Consuls  elect. 
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I  Ep.  776.  Pansa  S  and  in  their  declaration  on  assuming  office  on 
coinp.*768.* '  the  1st  of  January,  711,  the  Consuls  dbtinctly  professed 
their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic,  and  their  dis- 
*Pka.w,i.  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Antonius.*^  But  though 
encouraging  to  a  certain  extent,  their  expressions  were  not 
strong  enough  to  satisfy  Cicero,  not  strong  enough  indeed 
to  meet  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Perhaps 
they  felt  that  to  proclaim  Antonius  in  distinct  terms  a 
public  enemy,  was  to  disparage  Caesar's  memory.  Not 
only  did  they  avoid  taking  this  step,  but  he  was  even 
allowed  to  receive  from  the  people  the  formal  appoint- 
ment to  the  government  of  the  very  province  he  was  now 
striving  to  acquire  by  force  of  arms.  They  were  reluctant 
to  pursue  warlike  measures  against  him,  and  required  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  the  consent  of  Fufius  Calenus. 
This  was  little  relished  by  Cicero.  Calenus  had  been 
Consul  four  years  before  by  Caesar's  appointment :  he  was 
Pansa's  father-in-law,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Antoniuv 
whose  wife  and  children  were  now  residing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  roof:  a  moderate  course  was  therefore  the 
utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  him.  But  modera- 
tion in  dealing  with  Antonius  promised  no  safety  to  the 
State.  Calenus  pronounced  that  before  proceeding  to  open 
hostilities,  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Antonius,  requir- 
ing him  to  desist  from  his  actual  invasion  of  GauL  Cicero 
rose  to  oppose  the  motion ;  and  in  a  speech  known  as  the 
fifth  Philippic,  showed  by  circumstantial  proof  that  Anto- 
nius had  been  already  in  fact  declared  a  public  enemy ;  that 
to  send  an  embassy  to  one  in  such  a  position  were  to  act 
in  ^*  contravention  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic,'of 
the  usages  of  war,  and  of  all  former  precedent ;  that  it  would 
be  an  offence  against  the  majesty  of  the  Koman  people  and 

*  On  this  account  they  are  called  m  Ad  Div,  xii.  4.,  written  in  Janoaiji 
egregii  Consules, 
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the  dignity  of  the  Senate;"^  and  that  any  hesitation  or^PAa.y,9. 
^elay  in  their  proceedings   would  be  giving  a  certain 
advantage  to  him.     The  proper  course,  he  said,  would  be 
-to  command  him  instantly  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina, 
And  to  enforce  this  command  by  the  authority  of  arms. 
In  a  second  division  of  his  speech  he  demanded  rewards 
and  honours  for  Decimus  Brutus,  for  Lepidus,  whom  he 
Loped  by  these  means  to  deter  from  offering  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Senate,  for  Octavius,  Egnatuleius,  and  all  the 
veterans  and  other  soldiers  who  had  given  their  adhesion 
to    Octavius  and  the   Senate.     In  the   course  of   this 
harangue  we  meet  with  the  following  remarkable  words : 
**  O  that  Caius  Csesar — I  mean  the  father — had  in  the  days 
of  his  youth  made  the  regard  of  the  Senate  and  the  Opti- 
mates  the  object  of  his  ambition !     But,  neglecting  this, 
he  wasted  the  whole  vigour  of  his  genius  (and  no  man 
ever  possessed  more)  in  gaining  the  affection  of  the  fickle 
multitude.    His  son  (Octavius)  pursues  a  different  course. 
He  is  dear  to  all,  but  chiefly  to  the  best  and  noblest.     On 
him  rest  all  our  hopes  of  Freedom.     His  labours  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic  are  directed  to  strengthen,  not  to 
undermine  its  foundations.     I  know  the  inmost  thougrhts 
of  the  young  man.     Nothing  is  more  precious  to  him  than 
the  Commonwealth;  nothing  more  important  than  your 
idignity ;  nothing  more  desired  than  the  good  opinion  of 
worthy  citizens;  nothing  dearer  than  true  glory." ^     He 2 p^tf. vi. w. 
concluded  thus :  "  Despatch  is  necessary :  had  we  been 
aiore  prompt  in  our  movements,  we  should  not  have  had 
war  at  the  present  moment." 

The  deliberations  of  the  Senate  lasted  into  the  night, 
and  were  continued  the  following  day:  and  notwith- 
-standing  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  other  party 
Cicero  would  have  triumphed,  had  not  the  Tribune  Sal- 

vius  Interposed  to  prevent  the  final  resolution.      The 

V  6 
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Bitting  was  adjourned^  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  mother, , 
wife   and  friends  of  Antonius   employed   their  utmost 
endeavours  in  his  behalf.     In  the  end  his  interests  pn-  j' 
vailed^  though  for  three  successive  days  Cicero  had  com- 
1  jpAii.  Ti.  i.imanded  a  majority  in  the    Senate.^      The   testimonnli 

comp*  Ap»  .  1 

Rl»n»  ^j.^-    of  honour  were  voted  as  Cicero  had  recommended,  and 

m.  50, 01. 

with  further  additions :  the  command  of  the  army  wn 
formally  conferred  on  Octavius,  together  with  the  digmtf 
of  Froprastor^  which  elevated  him  at  once  to  the  rank  oft 
senator^  and  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  suing  for  the 
Consulate  without  having  filled  the  office  of  Praetor  the 
previous  year.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  decided  thai 
a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Antonius  consisting  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  first  jurist  in  Rome  ;  L.  Piso,  who 
notwithstanding  his  former  spirited  conduct  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  did  not  desire  his  adversary's  total  overthrow, 
and  had  just  spoken  effectively  in  his  favour ;  and  L.  Phi- 
lippus.  The  terms  of  their  commission  were  strong 
drawn,  and  by  Cicero  himself.*  Antonius  was  to  engage 
not  to  make  war  upon  Decimus,  the  Consul  elect ;  he  was 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina,  to  make  no  levies  of  troops^ 
and  to  conform  himself  in  general  to  the  commands  of  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  envoys  were  then  to 
visit  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  and  to  inform  him  that  the 
Senate  were  highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  thai 
^  Phil,  vi.  2,  due  honours  were  in  store  for  him.^ 

3. 

This  decree  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  January.     From 

the   Senate  Cicero  went  straight  to  the  Forum,  and  wia 

»  phiL  vi.  1.  presented  to  the  people  by  the  Tribune  Apuleius.^    Here 

*  It  is  impossible  to  beUeve  Appian*s  account,  which  is  that  Cieao 
altered  the  terms  of  the  decree,  so  as  to  make  it  stronger  against  Antftn^f- 
We  meet  with  inaccuracies  hi  many  passages  in  lus  histoiy,  especialtf 
in  matters  which  concern  Cicero,  as  is  apparent  on  comparing  then  ? 
with  the  Philippics.  f 
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before  an  unusually  large  assembly  he  delivered  the  sixth 
Philippic^  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  late  proceed- 
ings, and  explained  the  decree  just  pronounced  by  the 
Senate.  He  strove  to  excite  the  passions  of  his  audience, 
assuring  them  that  it  was  not  an  embassy  that  was  sent, 
but  a  declaration  of  war.  Antonius  he  prophesied  would 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Senate.  "  Let 
then  the  envoys  make  all  haste,  and  do  you  get  your 
accoutrements  ready.  For  the  word  has  gone  forth  —  if 
he  obeys  not,  it  is  war.  He  will  not  obey ;  and  we  shall 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  so  many  days  in  which  we 
might  have  been  acting.  But  who  will  not  be  stimulated 
by  your  concord,  your  unanimous  determination?  It 
will  be  for  you  to  confirm  the  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
steadfast  as  it  already  is.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the 
Gods  that  the  Koman  people  should  be  slaves.  The  Im- 
mortals have  decreed  that  your  dominion  shall  extend 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let  others  bend  beneath 
the  yoke;  freedom  is  the  birthright  of  the  Romans,"  ^        »  PhiLyut. 

The  exaggerated  praise  which  Cicero  bestows  upon 
Octavius  in  his  speech  of  January  1st  rather  startles  us 
when  we  remember  the  apprehensions  of  him  expressed  in 
his  last  letter  to  Atticus ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  consider 
it  as  meant  rather  for  a  rhetorical  display  than  for  an  ex- 
pression of  his  real  sentiments.  We  may  indeed  suppose 
it  to  have  been  uttered  partly  with  the  view  of  stimulating 
the  youth  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  and  expectations  of  which 
he  was  the  subject.  But.it  is  also  true  that  he  had  really 
acquired  Cicero's  confidence,  and  that  principally  by 
aflfecting  great  zeal  in  his  service  and  deference  to  his 
opinion,  in  addition  to  which  his  energy  and  resolution  in 
acting  against  Antonius  were  just  what  Cicero  desired  to 
see.  Writing  to  Trebonius  in  February,  Cicero  says: 
'<  We  have  admirable  Consuls;  Decunus  behaves  nobly; 

u  6 
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Caesar  is  excellently  disposed^  and  I  expect  everything  from 

*  ^l''^^  him."*     And  in  a  previous  letter  to  Brutus  he  speaks  of 

\DfVm  X*   20>)  ^  ^.^ 

«  Ep.i9o.     him  as  **my  Caesar.  ** 

Nor  was  it  a  mere  empty  boast  when  immediately  after 
his  speech  he  wrote  thus  to  Decimus :  *^  Levies  are  nuide 
at  Kome  and  throughout  all  Italy ;  if  levies  they  can  be 
called  where  all  offer  themselves  voluntarily ;  so  great  is 
the  passion  of  men  for  liberty  —  so  great  their  abhorrence 
s  Ep.79o.  of  this  dreary  slavery."  ^  He  speaks  so  frequently  and  so 
iomp.^92.;  *  uaturallv  in  this  strain,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have 

794.*  796.  ,  t» 

(Dil.xiii,  been,  using  exaggerated  language  merely  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  up  the  courage  of  his  correspondents. 

Thus  full  of  hope  and  energy,  although  the  course  of 
events  had  not  been  such  as  altogether  to  satisfy  lumi 
Cicero  entered  upon  this  year  (711),  the  last  of  his  life* 
He  was  not  insensible  to  the  many  dangers  which  were 
likely  to  beset  him  during  its  course,  and  he  stood  in  need 
of  all  his  courage  and  of  all  the  proud  consciousness  of 
merit  which  animated  him,  when,  writing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  to  Cornificius,  he  said :  "  I  have  de- 
fended the  Republic  after  my  old  fashion,  as  opportunity 
offered.  I  have  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  Senate 
and  people ;  and  since  I  have  undertaken  to  lead  the  cause 
of  freedom,  I  have  not  let  a  moment  pass  which  could 

4  Ditf.xii.24.be  employed  in  providing  for  the  general  welfare."**  He 
was  strong  also  in  the  conviction  thus  expressed  in  the 
eighth  Philippic :  "  I  who  used  always  to  oppose  the  rash- 
ness of  the  multitudes,  am  now   by  this  glorious  cause 

*  Phil.  vii.  2.  converted  into  a  popular  leader."  * 

Most  diflScult  was  the  task  now  before  him,  and  it  re- 
quired no  ordinary  effort  to  maintain  within  himself  the 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cicero  here  gives  Octavius  the  name  of  ' 
Caesar.  In  his  last  letter  Plancus  says:  "  Scis  tu,  mi  Cicero,  quod  ad  Casarit  ; 
norften  attinet,  societatem  mihi  esse  tecum,    Ep,  854.  {Div,  x.  4.}  | 
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courage  and  endurance  necessary  for- its  accomplishment. 
In  the  Consulars,  who  should  have  been  his  surest  allies,  he 
found  no  support;  they  were  either  disinclined  to  the 
cause,  or  they  were  timid,  and  did  not  venture  to  approve 
of  such  revolutionary  measures  against  one  who  after  all 
was  acting  with  the  semblance  of  legality.  L.  Caesar 
alone,  the  uncle  of  Antonius,  behaved  honestly  and  con- 
sistently; nevertheless  for  his  nephew's  sake  he  too  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  a  moderate  vote  on  the  question.  ^  ygf^-JU*' 
The  party  which  favoured  Antonius,  headed  by  Calenus,  x?M.;*xii1'' 
were  making  every  exertion  to  gain  over  the  Senate  and  J;^'  ^*'^'  ^*" 
people,  and  to  guard  against  the  unfavourable  influence 
which  a  hostile  vote  might  have  upon  their  cause.  To 
secure  their  ends  they  were  diligent  in  circulating  letters 
in  which  the  late  Consul's  views  and  objects  were  repre- 
sented in  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The  seventh  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  by  Cicero  in  the  Senate  shortly  after  the 
departure  of  the  envoys,  brings  before  us  the  machinations 
of  this  party  and  the  hard  struggle  he  had  to  maintain 
against  them ;  but  we  also  learn  from  it  that  Hirtius, 
though  not  yet  recovered,  had  already  set  out  for  Gaul, 
to  give  the  weight  of  his  personal  authority  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  envoys.^  He  intended  to  join  Octavius*^A«/.vii.4. 
and  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  armv  ;  while  Fansa 
should  remain  in  Kome  to  make  further  preparations  for 
the  war  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  government.  It 
was  the  lukewarmness  evinced  by  Pansa  and  his  evident 
disinclination  to  the  war,  instead  of  which  he  occupied  the 
Senate  with  less  important  matters,  that  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  Cicero's  speech. 

The  more  opposition  he  encountered  in  the  Senate,  the 
greater  was  Cicero's  anxiety  to  keep  the  provincial 
governors  faithful  to  their  duties.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  bis  exhortations  to  D.  Brutus,  Cassius,  Flancus,  Tre-, 
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bonius^  Comificlus  *i  and  the  long  series  of  letters  be  1 1 
wrote  after  his  return  to  Kome  all  bear  the  same  stamp—  1 1 
that  of  a  man  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of  saving 
his  country.  And  assuredly  when  we  read  these  letters  in 
conjunction  with  the  fourteen  Philippics^  we  have  ai 
striking  a  display  of  Cicero's  political  greatness  as  at  the 
period  of  his  Consulate.  But  again  and  agsdn  we  ha?e 
cause  to  lament  that  the  residence  of  Atticus  in  Borne , 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  his  familiar  correspondence  I 
with  this  most  confidential  of  his  friends.  One  letter  only, 
<^*S*24  °^^  occupied  with  the  public  concerns^  is  extant.^  It  was 
addressed  at  the  end  of  February  to  his  lively  and  facetious 
friend  Psetus^  and  it  proves  that  in  the  midst  of  his  caiee 
and  anxieties  and  the  vast  schemes  which  occupied  his 
mind^  he  had  not  lost  the  anuable  gaiety  of  his  disposition. 
How  pleasantly  he  rallies  his  friend  for  giving  up  his 
intellectual  banquets  and  evening  assemblies  I  and  bow 
earnestly  he  entreats  him  not  to  renounce  social  intercourse 
with  "honest,  pleasant,  and  friendly  men" — the  true 
solace  of  life  I  But  the  letter  is  invaluable  to  us  on  account 
of  the  closing  words :  "  Do  not  —  I  entreat  you  by  your 

*  We  may  certainly  add  M.  Brutus ;  but  unhappily  the  letters  to  him 
are  not  extant.  [In  the  edition  of  Cicero*s  works  we  fiud  two  books  of 
JEpistoks  ad  Brutum,  purporting  to  contain  a  correspondence  between 
Cicero  and  M.  Brutus  during  the  course  of  the  year  711.  Middleton,  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero,  made  use  of  these  letters  without  suspicion ;  but  their 
genuineness  was  soon  brought  in  question  by  Tunstall  and  Markland,  and 
have  since  been  generaUy  rejected.  Schiitz,  Abeken,  BiUerbeck  and 
Drumann  pass  them  over  in  silence.  I  understand,  however,  that  they  have 
recently  found  a  defender  of  the  name  of  Hermann ;  and  Briickner,  in  his 
Life  of  Cicero  published  1852,  refers  to  them  without  scruple.  They  contain, 
unquestionably,  several  statements  that  seem  irreconcUeable  with  known 
dates  and  circumstances ;  the  occurrence  of  three  or  four  presumed  nn- 
Ciceronian  words  and  phrases  is  of  less  weight ;  but  the  whole  character  of 
the  letters  is  frigid  and  scholastic,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  real 
correspondence  of  such  men  at  such  a  time  should  contain  so  little  of  the 
fiUghtest  interest  either  in  fact  or  sentiments.] 
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love  to  me  —  do  not  believe  because  I  write  thus  playfully 
that  I  have  abandoned  my  solicitude  for  the  Kepublic.  I 
assure  you  that  I  think  of  nothing,  day  and  night,  but  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  exhorting,  of  acting,  of  warding  off  dangers ; 
and  I  am  strong  in  the  feeling  that  if  all  this  zeal  should 
cost  me  my  life,  I  may  well  deem  my  lot  a  glorious 
one."* 

The  envoys  returned,  it  would  seem,  about  the  end  of 
January,  but  without  the  noble  Sulpicius,  who  had  fallen 
fidck  before  seeing  Antonius,  and  died  not  far  from  his 
camp.^  This  was  a  cause  of  sincere  grief  to  Cicero.  The^^^^^j^ 
answer  of  Antonius  fully  justified  all  his  objections  to  the^^*  *****^ 
embassy.  "  Odious  above  all,"  he  writes  to  Cassius,  "  I 
might  say  criminal,  is  the  conduct  of  Piso  and  Philippus : 
they  were  sent  to  deliver  certain  distinct  demands  from 
the  Senate.  In  no  one  point  did  Antonius  comply ;  and 
now  they  bring  back  the  most  outrageous  requisitions  on 
his  part."^  These  requisitions  were,  that  the  Senate  *^p-^» 
should  grant  lands  and  other  rewards  to  his  soldiers ;  sanc- 
tion all  the  decrees  he  had  passed,  founded  on  Csesar's 
directions ;  demand  no  account  of  his  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  and  confer  on  him  the  province  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  for  five  years :  on  these  conditions  he  would 
relinquish  his  claim  to  the  other  Gaulish  province.^  It3Piuz.TiiL 
18  easy  to  see  that  his  object  was,  by  protracting  negotia- 
tions,  to  gain  time  for  reducing  Mutina.  He  would  not 
allow  the  envoys  to  have  an  interview  with  Decimus,  but 
sent  his  Quaestor  Cotyla  to  accompany  them  back  to 
Borne,  and  to  watch  over  his  interests  there.  Cicero  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  this  man  allowed  to  appear  in 

*  This  letter  proyes  that  Antonius  and  his  adherents  aimed  at  Cicero's 
life,  as  also  appears  from  some  passages  in  the  Philippics. 
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the  Senate^  when^  according  to  his  views,  he  ought  to  have 

8M0?*  ^*^*    ^^^^  turned  back  from  the  very  gates  of  the  city.^ 

Again  Cicero  pressed  for  an  immediate  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  that  Antonius  should  be  pronounced  a 
public  enemy.  But  Calenus  and  his  party  were  stitt 
strong  in  opposition ;  and  L.  Caesar,  who  was  also  unwilling 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  carried  a  motion,  now  that  the 
answer  of  Antonius  had  rendered  war  inevitable,  to  make 
use  of  the  milder  term  tumult^  in  speaking  of  the  ap- 
proaching  contest,   and   to  call   Antonius   the   opponent 

a  p*i7.viii.i.  instead  of  enemy  of  his  country.^  A  second  message  to 
him  was  proposed  by  the  moderate  party,  but  this  motion 
Cicero  succeeded  in  getting  rejected ;  and  at  his  instance 
it  was  ordered,  that  the  citizens  should  exchange  the  garb 
of  peace  for  that  of  war.  He  himself  renounced  the  Con* 
sular  privilege  of  retaining  the  Toga,  and  appeared  in  the 
Senate  wearing  the  Sagum*,  when  he  delivered  his 
speech,  known  as  the  eighth  Philippic,  against  Calenns 

spAi/.Tiii.  and  the  other  advocates  of  peace. ^  At  that  time  hos- 
tilities had  actually  commenced  with  the   movement  of 

*  PAiz.  viii.  2.  Hirtius.'*  The  day  following,  again  in  the  Senate,  Cicero 
spoke  the  eloquent  ninth  Philippic,  and  in  it  requested 
extraordinary  honours  for  the  deceased  Sulpicius,  which 
were  accordingly  granted  to  that  distinguished  patriotf 

The  winter  retarded  the  operations  of  the  war ;  never- 
theless, in  February,  Hirtius  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  city  of  Claternae ;  Octavius  was  encamped  at  Forum 
Cornelii ;    Pansa  was  occupied  in  raising  troops  as  far  as 

*  In  one  of  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Octavius  he  says:  Prid 
Non.  Febr.,  cum  ad  te  literas  mane  dedtssem,  descendi  ad  forum  togatus,  ctm 
reliqui  consulares  sagati  veUent  descendere.  The  words  togatus  and  sagatuM 
would  appear  to  have  been  here  transposed. 

f  The  statue  which  was  erected  to  him  before  the  rostrum  of  Augustus 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  third  century  a.  d.  Fompeius,  in  the  Digest  L 
tit.  ii  s.  43.  ch.  46. 
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IBononia^  Parma,  and  Kegium  Lepidi,  which  Antonius 
had  in  his  hands*;  the  whole  of  Hither  Gaul  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Eepublic  and  well  affected  to  its  causc^J^^^f-g^ 
In  Syria,  Cassius,  who  was  preparing  for  a  struggle  with 
Dolabella,  had  been  joined  by  L.  Murcus  and  Q.  Crispus 
with  their  legions;  one  legion  belonging  to  Caecilius 
Bassus  had  also  gone  over  to  him,  and  four  others  which 
Dolabella's  legate  A.  AUienus  was  bringing  from  Egypt, 
did  the  same^,  so  that  Cassius  soon  beheld  himself  at  the^  Epp.766,t 

797.*  816. 

head  of  a  considerable  army  ;  and  he  wrote  to  Cicero  on(^".  xv.is.; 
the  7  th  of  March  from  Tarichea  in  Palestine,  describinff^^ocasa. 

'  Oxlvil.  27, 28.; 

his  position.      In   Macedonia,    M.  Brutus,   having   beenjjfPjjf^*-^* 
received  by  Hortensius  the  late  Proconsul  as  his  legitimate 
successor,  had  driven  C.  Antonius  before  him,  forcing  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  ApoUonia,  and  had  brought  Ma- 
cedonia, Illyricum  and  Greece  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Kepublic.f  ^     Plancus  and  Asinius  Pollio  were  reputed  (2w?;^6.) 
friends  to  the  cause;  and  assuredly,  though  we  cannot 
dass  them  as  Kepublicans  in  the  same  rank  with  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  a  sufficiently  wide  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 
between  them  and  Lepidus.     A  letter  from  Asinius  to 
Cicero  from  Corduba  on  the  16th  of  March  represents  him 
in  a  very  favourable  light. "*    What  he  says  of  his  devotion  /^^J'^g,  j 
to  Julius  Caesar  reminds  us  of  Matins,  and  in  the  desire 
he  expresses  for  peace  and  literary  pursuits  we  recognize 
the  friend  and  future  protector  of  Virgil  and  Horace.    Nor 
can  the  lofty  spirit  of  reflection,  and  the  liberal  and  hu- 
mane sentiments  displayed  by  one  who  afterwards  became 
60  distinguished,  fail  to  command  our  reverence,  though  we 
should  look  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  that  ardent  love 

*  Clatemse  is  now  Quadema ;  Forum  Cornelii  —  Imola ;  Reginm  Lepidi 
— Eeggio. 

t  L.  Antonius  was  second  in  command  in  the  anny  of  his  brother 
Marcus. 
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of  freedom  which  was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  ten- 
dencies  of  the  age. 

While  affairs  seemed  thus  prosperous  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Italy>  and  the  united  efforts  of  the  Consuls  and  Oe- 
tavius  gave  room  to  hope  for  a'  favourable  issue  to  the 
contest  with  the  chief  enemy  of  the  State,  Cicero  did  not 
remit  his  activity  in  Some.  In  the  tenth  Philippic  he 
successfully  opposed  the  proposition  of  Calenus,  thst  1; 
whereas  M.  Brutus  was  acting  without  the  Senate's  war  h 
thority,  he  should  give  up  his  army  to  C.  Antoniusand  ^ 
Vatinius,  the  regularly  appointed  governors  of  Macedonia 
and  Illyricum.*  And  in  the  eleventh  Philippic,  deUvered 
about  the  middle  of  March,  he  urged  that  the  province  of 
Syria  should  be  formally  assigned  to  Cassius,  with  the 
orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Dolabella.t  For  news 
had  arrived  in  Home  that  the  latter,  on  his  march  to 
Syria,  had  made  an  atrocious  assault  upon  Trebonius  who 
held  the  government  of  Asia,  and  after  torturing  him  fiff 
two  days,  had  caused  him  to  be  ignominiously  put  to 
death.  He  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  public  revenues,  and 
had  committed  various  other  acts  of  a  most  unwarrantable 
character.}:  This  intelligence  caused  great  excitement  m 
the  capital.  Pansa  called  the  Senate  together.  Dolabella 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his  property  confiscated. 
Cicero,  glowing  with  indignation  at  the  flagitious  conduct 
of  his  former  son-in-law,  turned   the  public   feeling  to 

*  Cicero's  proposal  was  that  Brutus  should  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  for  his  achievements,  and  his  army  be  left  under  his  command; 
while  Hortensius  should  remain  as  Proconsul  in  Macedonia  until  the  Senttt 
appointed  him  a  successor.  PhU  x.  at  the  end.  We  learn  from  PkiL  xL 
11.  that  Cicero  carried  this  motion. 

t  It  was  not  known  at  Rome  at  that  time  how  well  the  affairs  of  Cassni 
had  prospered  in  Asia.  Ad  Div.  xii.  7. 

:|:  See  Phil,  xl,  and  compare  the  letter  of  Cassius.    Ep,  816.  (Z>io.sS. 

120    . 
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account  by  depicting  in  lively  colours  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  Kepublicans  should  Antonius  and  his  party 
prevail. 

The  condemnation  of  DolabeUa  involved  the  question,  to 
whom   should  the  government  of  Syria  be  committed? 
The  secret  opponents  of  Cassius  divided  themselves  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which  desired   the   appointment  of 
Servilius,  who  had  been  associated   with   Caesar  in  the 
Consulate  of  the  year  48  ;  while  the  other,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Calenus,  wished  that  Hirtius  and  Pansa  should 
draw  lots  for  the  two  provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria.^     Bothi  pAi/.xi.9. 
projects  were  strongly  combated  by  Cicero  in  his  eleventh 
Philippic,  delivered  before  the  Senate.     He  saw  that  their 
real  object  was  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Consuls  from 
the  great  business  before  them ;  and  in  fact  Pansa  showed 
himself  very  ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  propositions. 
When  the  sitting  of  the  Senate  was  over,  Cicero  was  pre- 
sented to  the  assembled  citizens  by  the  Tribune  Servilius ; 
and  disregarding  alike  the  objections  of  Pansa,  and  the 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  mother,  the  mother-in-law, 
and  the  brother  of  Cassius,  who  feared  the  Consul's  re- 
sentment, he  spoke  again  in  eloquent  and  glowing  terms 
on  behalf  of  the  leader  who  had  with  such  signal  success 
brought  Syria  under  the  orders  of  the  Republic.     Cassius, 
he  doubted  not,  would  act  as  the  public  welfare  demanded, 
without  waiting  for  a  decree  of  the   Senate.^     And  thus^ -sp.sos. 
in  fact  it  happened.     Cassius  maintained  his  position,  and 
named  himself  Proconsul ' ;  although  the  provinces,  having '  Ep.  sie. 
been  granted  to  the  Consuls,  ought  legally  to  have  been 
governed  by  their  lieutenants  until  they  could  themselves 
assume  the   duties  of   administration.^     Cassius    iiideedj^j;2}f»jj\ 
could  not  well  have  acted  otherwise ;  but  all  these  trans- 
actions show  how  completely  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public was  at  this  time  unhinged. 
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Cicero  had  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Lepidus^  as  \ 
as  on  the  party  of  Calenus.  He  had  procured  gi 
public  honours  for  him^  hoping  to  retain  him  in  the 
terests  of  the  Kepublic^  although  he  had  done  notli 
deserving   such   distinction,   except  in   pacifying  Ses 

» jPAi/.T.M.  Pompeius.^  Nor  did  he  now  testify  any  gratit 
for  the  favour;  on  the  contrary,  he  strenuously  ur 

a  £p.  800.     measures  of  conciliation  towards  Antonius  ^  ;  and  his 

iiMi^chf *^  stances  had  such  effect  on  Plancus,  that  he  too  now  be 
to  talk  of  peace,  while  Cicero  was  grudging  every  min 
that  delayed  an  open  rupture.  The  treacherous  actj 
Lepidus  are  related  in  the  letter  of  Asinius  of  which 

TwfTiw?!  ^*^®  before  had  occasion  to  speak.^ 

6-31.)  YoT  one  single  moment  Cicero's  firmness  was  shal 

But  it  was  the  hesitation  of  a  noble  spirit,  no  sooner 
than  overcome,  and  leading  only  to  more  vigorous  effi 
for  the  future.  Decimus  was  hard  pressed  in  Mutl 
the  fate  of  Trebonius  had  struck  terror  into  the  heart 
all  his  friends,  of  the  great  orator  more  especially, 
rious  artifices  were  employed  to  produce  the  impres; 
that  Antonius  in  his  present  difliculties  would  assuir 
more  humble  deportment.  Fulvia  and  her  children  pul 
the  appearance  of  deep  affliction.  And  Cicero  was 
sailed  on  his  weak  side  by  a  decree  which  passed 
Senate  at  Pansa's  suggestion,  ordering  that  his  statue 
Minerva,  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  a  storm,  she 

t^;'-8!?'i-  be  re-erected  in  the  capitol  where  he  had  placed  it.*     ' 

(JDiv.  xil.  25.)  '^         ^      ^  *^ 

proposal  for  a  fresh  negotiation  was  then  renewed, 
seconded  by  Pansa.  Antonius,  it  was  said,  would  lij 
to  reason  this  time,  and  Cicero  with  four  other  Consu 
should  be  sent  to  treat  with  him.  Cicero  acceded, 
no  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  a  sense  of  his  error  flas 
upon  his  mind,  and  undeterred  by  any  feeling  of  £ 
shame  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  the  twe 
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Philippic,  in  which  he  confessed  his  mistake,  and  in 
energetic  terms  refused  to  countenance  the  embassy.  He 
represented  that  supposing  such  a  measure  were  resolved 
upon,  he,  at  all  events,  was  the  last  person  who  ought  to 
be  sent  to  negotiate  with  Antonius ;  nor  could  he  be 
contradicted,  or  accused  of  a  display  of  vanity  when  he 
uttered  the  words,  "  Do  you  think  I  am  to  pay  no  con- 
sideration to  the  safety  of  my  life  ?  Truly  I  set  little  value 
upon  it  now,  especially  since  the  acts  of  Dolabella  have 
made  death  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  only  let  it  be  death 
unaccompanied  by  tortuue !  But  to  you,  senators,  and  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  my  life  ought  not  to  be  quite  indif- 
ferent. For,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  my  care,  my 
vigilance,  my  speeches  in  the  Senate,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  dangers  with  which  the  hatred  of  bad  men  threatened 
me,  have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  Republic  from 
total  ruin.  On  this  account  I  remain  in  the  city,  and  will 
still  remain  here  if  I  mky.  This  is  my  proper  post  —  this 
iny  appointed  charge.  Let  others  devote  themselves  to 
the  camp,  levy  war,  and  defend  kingdoms.  I,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  aim  of  all  my  former  actions  and  of  the 
words  I  am  now  uttering,  will  continue  with  you  to  pro- 
tect the  city  and  all  that  belongs  to  it."  ^  Ldftfiif"' *' 

Probably,  if  we  possessed  any  letters  from  Cicero  to 
Atticus  at  this  period,  we  should  find  in  them  symptoms 
of  the  vacillation  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  him ;  and,  as  has  been  said  before,  to  look  for  stoical 
consistency  in  a  man  of  his  susceptible  nature  would  be 
unreasonable.  But  no  momentary  expression  of  doubt  or 
despondency  could  outweigh  the  effect  produced  by  the 
incontestible  facts  before  us ;  his  speeches  *,  his  letters,  his 

.  *  The  Philippics  in  particular  were  looked  upon,  even  by  the  ancients,  as 
masterpieces.  Liv.  Fragm.  ap  Sen,  Suasor,  7.,  says,  Caput  Ciceronis  in 
rostris  positum,  uhi  eo  ipso  anno  adversus  Antonium  quanta  nulla  unquam 
humana  vox  cum  admiratione  eloquentice  auditus  fuerat. 
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noble    confession  of   error,  his    pride    In   denomin 
himself  the  treasure  of  the  Koman  Commonwealtl 
bear  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism ;  and 
could  controvert   the  language  of  his  appeal  from 
Forum  to  the  assembled  people:    "Am  I  ungratef 
(for   our  present   purpose   we  will   substitute  the 
vacillating  ;)  **  Who  is  less  so  than  I  am  ?  seeing  that 
I  have  attained  the  highest  honours  of  the  State,  I : 
subject  myself  to  those  laborious  duties  in  the  Fon 
which  such  honours  were  the  natural  reward  and 
pletion.      Am  I  inexperienced  in  the  administratii 
the  Commonwealth?      Who,  on   the  contrary,  is 
experienced  than  myself,  who  for  twenty  years  have 
occupied  in  waging  war  upon  those  citizens  who  ai 
»p*a.vi.6.  Republic's  enemies?"^     And  we  will  add  the  folli 
passage  from  a  letter  to  Comificius :  "  There  is  bu 
vessel  now  for  all  good  men  to  embark  in;    and 
doing  all  I  can  to  keep  it  afloat.     Might  but  its  ( 
be  prosperous !     But,  whether  prosperous  or  not,  m^ 
shall    not  be   wanting  to    it.      What  more    can   ' 

(Biv,  xii.  26.)  ^"  ^ 

And  here  let  us  throw  a  glance  over  his  producti< 
this  period.  The  documents  before  us  are  the  foi 
speeches  to  which  the  appropriate  name  of  Philippic 
been  given  *,  and  of  which  the  last  twelve  were  deli 
between  the  20th  of  December  710  and  the  22] 
April  711.     During  the  interval  between  his  retu 

*  See  the  Epp.  ad  M,  Brutum,  ii.  4,  5.  [Brutus  is  here  made  to 
to  Cicero's  wish  that  the  speeches  should  be  thus  denominated.  TV 
the  letters  be  genuine  or  not,  they  are  unquestionably  of  great  antiqui 
may  serve  to  prove  that  this  name  was  popularly  used  from  a  ver 
period.  We  have  no  other  authority,  except  Plutarch,  for  the  notic 
Cicero  himself  called  these  speeches  Philippics  (see  Cic,  48.),  ai 
notion  itself  may  have  been  merely  suggested  by  an  allusion  to  the  o: 
of  Demosthenes  so  called,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  I.,  ▲.  u.  694.)] 
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Lome  and  the  commencement  of  July,  which  is  the  date 
f  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  we  have  fourteen  letters 
>  D.  Brutus,  eleven  to  Plancus,  together  with  two  to  his 
-gate  Fumius,  seven  to  Cassius,  nine  to  Comificius,  and 
txe  each  to  Trebonius  and  Lepidus.  Though  all  having 
tie  same  political  object,  and  thus  bearing  in  some  measure 
he  character  of  State  papers,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
t  uniform  business-like  tone  pervading  them.  They  are 
the  effusions  of  a  mind  quickly  moved  to  love  and  hatred, 
ftnd  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  public  cause;  while  the 
^versity  of  the  personages  to  whom,  they  are  addressed, 
the  different  relations  in  which  these  stood  to  the  State 
and  to  the  factions  which  divided  it,  and  the  changes 
occurring  in  their  positions  and  circumstances,  combine  to 
give  the  interest  of  variety  to  this  important  collection. 
But  it  is  the  same  Cicero  who  is  always  brought  before 
ns,  whether  we  read  his  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
stem  and  energetic  Decimus,  on  whom  for  a  while  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Republic  appeared  to  rest ;  or  his  paternal 
exhortations  to  the  youthful  Plancus;  or  his  praises  of 
the  eager,  fiery  Cassius;  or  whether  he  narrates  the 
progress  of  events  to  Comificius,  urging  him  to  remain 
fixed  at  his  post;  or  whether  he  addresses  in  reserved 
language  the  crafty,  treacherous  Lepidus.  Everywhere 
we  see  in  him  the  lover  of  his  country,  the  man  of  genius 
and  courage,  the  master  of  Latin  eloquence.  And  in- 
terspersed with  his  letters  are  others  addressed  to  him 
by  cotemporary  actors  in  the  great  drama ;  by  Decimus 
Brutus,  Plancus,  Asinius,  PoUio,  Lepidus,  Caius  and 
Lucius  Cassius,  Galba,  Lentulus  ;  some  of  which  are 
formal  accounts,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  of 
various  important  events ;  so  that  these  letters,  like  many 
belonging  to  the  earlier  periods,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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principal  sources  of  information  for  one  of  the  n 
markable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world.* 

And  now  to  resume  our  narrative.  Although 
was  not  able  at  once  to  overthrow  the  project  for  a 
deputation  to  Antonius,  it  remained  unaccomplish 
doubtless  chiefly  owing  to  his  speech.  At  the 
^larch  the  Consul  Pansa  marched  forth  with  his 
1  Ep.  90i.     raised  lesaons  to  join  Hirtius  and  Octavius.^     Me^ 

CDit,  X.  10.) 

Antonius  and  his  partizans  ceased  not  to  carry  o 

intrigues.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Lepidus, 

have  seen,  was  strenuous  in  his  recommendations  of 

Antonius  himself  wrote  a  letter  to  Hirtius  and  0( 

professing  to  direct  them  to  the  course  which  was 

for  their  advantage,  and  to  turn  them  aside  from  fol 

the  counsels  of  Cicero,  whose  object,  he  said,  was  i 

more  nor  less  than  to  revive  the  defunct  party  of 

peius.     Hirtius,  however,  forwarded  this  letter  to  ' 

who  read  it  aloud  to  the  Senate  in  his  speech  entitl 

thirteenth  Philippic,  commenting  on  it  sentence  b 

tence,  and  taking  occasion  to  exhort  the  Senate  to  c 

and  steadfastness.     In  the  same  harangue  he  reject 

pacific  propositions  of  Lepidus,  to  whom  he  also  adc 

a  laconic  letter,  with  these  words :  "  I  am  rejoiced  a 

wishing  to  re-establish  peace  among  fellow-citizens,    i 

it  be  a  peace  involving  no  danger  of  slavery,  you  wil 

acted  with   due  regard  to  the  Republic  and  youi 

honour.      But   should   it   be  calculated   to  reinstai 

most  iniquitous  of  men  in  the  possession  of  unli 

power,  then  be  assured  that  all  citizens  of  sound  mii 

*  We  have  in  our  collection,  belonging  to  the  year  711,  eight 
from  D.  Brutus  to  Cicero ;  nine  from  Plancus  to  him,  with  one 
Senate  and  people ;  three  from  Asinius  Pollio ;  one  from  Lep 
Cicero,  and  another  to  the  Senate ;  two  from  C.  Cassius ;  one  from  ; 
besides  one  from  Galba  and  one  from  Lentulus,  with  a  dispatch  fr 
latter  to  the  Consuls,  &c 
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:xe8olyed  to  choose  death  in  preference  to  slavery.  My 
opinion^  therefore.  Is  that  you  will  do  best  not  to  make 
may  attempt  to  bring  about  a  pacification  of  this  nature  *y 
^which  can  satisfy  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  people,  nor 
may  one  else  who  means  well."  ^  The  less  he  felt  inclined  \^J^;^^;^ 
i;%>  trust  Lepidus  the  more  anxious  he  was  to  secure  the 
-fidelity  of  Plancus,  and  he  tried  to  induce  the  Senate  to 
I»x>nounce  a  panegyric  upon  him;  but  in  this  he  was 
unsuccessful.*  '2^-  ^{^  j 

The  Antonians  persevered  in  their  machinations  and 
oaiumnies  against  him.  A  rumour  of  disasters  at  Mutina 
having  got  wind,  it  was  given  out  that  Cicero  was  aiming 
at  making  himself  Dictator,  and  the  propriety  of  assassi- 
iiating  him  began  to  be  mooted.^  The  Tribune  Apuleius, 
who  ever  since  the  period  of  his  Consulate  had  been  his 
firm  friend  and  ally,  undertook  to  justify  him  from  this 
charge  before  the  people;  but  his  audience  cried  aloud 
with  one  voice,  '^  Cicero  has  never  had  a  thought  but  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Kepublic"  A  few  hours  afterwards 
the  most  favourable  intelligence  arrived  from  the  theatre 

of  war.*  aPAiZ.xir.ft. 

The  Consul  Pansa  had  reached  Bononia  with  the  four 
newly-raised  legions.  Antonius  broke  up  from  his  camp 
ca  the  15th  of  April  with  two  legions,  several  Praetorian 
cohorts,  and  all  his  cavalry,  hoping  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  two  Consuls;  for  Hirtius  was  posted  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  colleague. 
But  Hirtius  had  meanwhile  sent  on  first  Sulpicius  Galba*, 
and  afterwards  the  Martian  legion,  which  having  deserted 
from  Antonius,  seemed  now  the  fittest  to  oppose  to  him, 
together  with  two  Praetorian  cohorts  under  the  command 

*  Galba  was  at  first  Caesar's  legate,  but  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  him. 
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of  Carfulenus,   and  these  troopa  joined   Pansa  on  the 
night  preceding  the  15th.     On  that  day  an  engagement 
took   place  at  Forum  Gallorum.*      The  Martian  I^od 
attacked  too  soon  and  too  eagerlj,  carrying  along  with 
it  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  thus  brought  Pansa's  forces 
into  the  greatest  danger.     Unable  to  resist  the  onset  of 
Antonius,  they  fled  to  their  camp.     But  the  enemy  was 
prevented   from  pursuing  them  thither  by  the  Martnn 
legion,    which   had   now  recovered  itself;    and  Antonius 
in  the   act   of  retreating   fell   back  upon   Hirtius,  who 
was  hastening  with  the  fourth  and  seventh  legions  to  sup- 
port his  colleague.     With  much  loss  Antonius  succeeded 
in  regaining  his  camp.     Pansa,  who  had  been  dangerously 
wounded   early  in  the  day,  was  carried  into   Bonoma.t 
Octavius  was  not  present  at  the  engagement,  having  staid 
behind  to  protect  the  camp  of  Hirtius  against  an  attack 
I  Phil.  xiv.    from  L.  Antonius.^ 

When  the  news  of  this  victory  reached  Rome  on  the 
21st  of  April,  the  people  rushed  to  Cicero's  dwelling. 
With  joyful  acclamations,  as  though  the  occasion  were  a 
triumph  and  he  its  hero,  they  escorted  him  to  the  capitol 
a  p/«v.xiT.5.and  back  again  to  his  own  house.^  The  next  day,  at  the 
summons  of  Comutus,  Praetor  of  the  city,  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  Consuls  occupied  the  chief  post  in  the 
government,  the  Senate  was  called  together  to  hear  the 
despatches  of  Hirtius,  and  to  pass  measures  in  consequence. 
A  suggestion  was  made  that  after  this  event  the  citizens 
might  be  allowed  to  lay  aside  their  military  garb.  But 
Cicero  rose,  and  in  his  last  Philippic  spoke  in  strong 
terms  against  this.  Antonius,  he  said,  was  not  yet  crushed; 
it  were  shame  to  adopt  a  peaceful  attitude  while  Decimus, 

*  Now  Castel  Franco,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Mutinfu 

t  The  chief  authorities  for  the  details  of  this  battle  are  a  letter  froo 

Galba  to  Cicero  {ad  Div,  x.  30.),  and  the  fourteenth  Philippic.    Appa* 

must  also  be  consulted. 
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the  object  of  their  solicitude,  lay  bdJ^aguered  by  his  forces. 
He  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  Consuls  and  of  Octavius ; 
said  that  the  latter  deserved  at  their  hands  the  title  of 
Imperator  ^,  and  proposed  a  festival  of  grateful  commemo-»  Dio  cats, 
ration  to  last  for  fifty  days.  He  then  spoke  of  the  rewards 
due  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  bravely,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  State  should  raise  a  monument  to  the  slain, 
to  whose  friends  and  relatives  he  likewise  addressed  some 
words  of  consolation.*  His  suggestions  were  accepted  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate. 

A  few  days  after  this  battle  Hirtius  and  Octavius  at- 
tacked Antonius  in  his  camp.  He  was  compelled  to  lead 
out  his  shattered  legions,  and  was  routed  in  a  bloody  com- 
bat. But  Hirtius,  in  his  zeal,  had  ventured  too  far ;  he 
had  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  hostile  camp,  and  was 
slain  near  the  Praetorium.  Immediately  afterwards  the 
Consul  Pansa  died  of  his  wounds  at  Bononia.! 

And'now  Cicero  seemed  to  have  attained  the  reward  of 
his  endless  labours  and  anxieties.  The  people  loudly  re- 
joiced, and  recognized  in  him  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
as  he  had  been  twenty  years  before ;  his  opponents  were 
silenced,  the  commanders  in  the  provinces  vied  with  each 
other  in  assurances  of  their  devotion  to  him  and  to  the 
Republic.  How  different  his  position  now  from  the  mo- 
ment, four  years  ago,  when  he  stood  before  the  victor  of 
Pharsalia.  To  his  one  great  error,  the  belief  that  Kome 
could  still  be  a  Republic  worthy  of  the  name,  he  clung  to 
the  last.  But  now,  instead  of  following  the  lead  of  Pom- 
peius  as  formerly,  he  had  ventured  to  trust  to  himself; 

.  *  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  speech  with  that  of  Pericles  (Thucyd. 
it  34.)  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  which  Cicero  evidently  had  before 
his  eyes  in  his  peroration. 

t  See  Appian,  J5.  C  iii.  71.;  Dio  Cass.  xlvi.  38.  This  second  battle 
mast  have  been  fought  on  the  25th  of  April  at  latest ;  on  the  28th  Decimus 
was  at  Bhegium.  Div,  xi.  9. 
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and  his  riitue  was  rewarded  with  the  privil^e  of  doing 
**  mightier  deeds  in  the  toga  than  ooold  be  effected  hj 

c>-^;-      arm&~^     And  the  proof  that  he  deserved  the  glory  which  ^ 
r.had  fallen  upon  him  was  given  bj  his  still  unrenuttii^ 
efforts  in  the  cause.     At  the  end  of  April  he  writes  to 
Comi£cius :  **'  We  have  lost  at  a  most  unseasonable  crins 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  men  whose  Consulate  brought  with  it 
the  promise  of  salvation  to  the  Bepublic ;  for  though  the    ' 
State  is  delivered  from  the  rapacity  of  Antonius,  it  is  not 
jet  restored  to  its  proper  position.     If  fate  permits,  I  will 
uphold  its  dignity  according  to  my  own  ideas,  though  I    j 
am  sorely  wearied.     No  weariness  ought  to  stand  in  the 

^  Sl  «.■  ^*y  ^f  duty  and  conscience."* 

But  Some  had  in  reality  forfeited  her  freedom.  Whilst 
Cicero  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Bepublic  thus  appeared 
triumphant,  circumstances  had  fallen  silently  into  a  posi- 
tion which  might  well  have  tempted  one  less  adroit  than 
Octavius  to  take  the  great  game  into  his  hands,  and  plaj 
it  out  to  his  own  advantage.  Antonius,  though  beaten, 
was  not  annihilated;  Lepidus  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  make  common  cause  with  him ;  Asinius  and  Plancus, 
though  as  yet  faithful  to  the  Senate,  cherished  the  memory 
of  Csesar,  and  had  been  once  the  companions  of  Antonius; 
Brutus  anJ  Cassius,  though  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  po^^ession  of  their  provinces,  were  at  a  great  distance 

'wu. Pat.  from  tiie  scene  of  action':  the  two  Consuls  were  dead, 
and  Octavius  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  the  warriors 
formed  in  his  illustrious  uncle's  schooL  I 

And  now  it  was  seen  how  different  were  the  elements  ( 
of  opposition  to  Antonius  around  Mutina  and  within  its 
walls.     Forced  to  relinquish  the  siege,  he  had  immediately 
broken  up  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  the  cavalry  of  which 

•  £>.8i8.     had  suffered  little  S  and  had  taken  the  nearest  road  over 
the  Apennines  to  the  southern  part  of  Transalpine  Graul, 
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meaning  here  to  effect  a  junction  with  Lepidus  on  whom 
he  relied  as  Caesar's  friend  and  adherent.  He  had  already- 
received  aid  from  him  secretly  while  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  the  camp  of  Lepidus^  who  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Rhone,  the  Isara  and  the  sea,  would 
afford  the  best  place  of  refuge  for  his  shattered  forces.  To 
reinforce  his  weakened  infantry  he  opened  all  the  prisons 
on  his  way.^     At  Vada,  not  far  from  Genua,  whither  he*  e;>.8«3. 

,,  ,  .  ,    iDtv.xUlO.) 

had  arrived  in  haste  and  disorder,  he  was  joined  by  his* 
legate  Ventidius  with  three  legions  from  Picenum.^  (ij^lii'is 

Decimus,  though  burning  to  make  an  end  of  Antonius 
in  Italy,  had  lost  two  invaluable  days.  After  the  enemy 
had  broken  up  from  Mutina,  he  found  himself  destitute  of 
cavalry  and  cattle.  He  could  not  trust  Octavius,  or  at  all 
events  he  wished  to  confer  with  him  before  venturing  on 
any  further  step,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  he  might  be 
relied  upon.  The  day  after  the  decisive  battle,  Pansa 
summoned  him  to  Bononia ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he 
was  met  by  the  news  of  the  Consul's  death*,  and  returned 
accordingly  to  his  little  army.*  He  had  an  interview  withj  i?/»-Mi. 
Octavius;  and  urged  him  to  take  the  road  over  the 
Apennines,  prevent  the  junction  between  Ventidius  and 
Antonius,  and  pursu3  the  latter  across  the  mountains; 
whilst  he  should  himself  march  in  a  contrary  direction  and 
hinder  the  escape  of  Antonius  over  the  Alps.*  But,  "^p- 8)3-  , 
whatever  Octavius  might  promise,  his  mind  was  engaged 
with  very  different  schemes.  Writing  somewhat  later  to 
Cicero,  Decimus  says :  **  Caesar  will  not  be  commanded 
himself  and  cannot  command  his  army."  ^  The  old  war- »  Ep.  8i3. 
riors  of  the  great  Imperator's  school  refused  to  serve  under 
his  assassin's  orders,  and  held  fast  to  Octavius,  who  was 

*  On  comparing  this  account,  derived  from  the  authentic  source  of  a 
letter  of  Decimus  himself,  with  that  of  Appian  {B,  C,  iii.  73,  74.),  we  see 
how  little  the  latter  is  often  to  be  depended  upon. 
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well  pleased  to  witness  their  devotion  to  him.  Decimm 
had  only  seven  legions^  and  those  much  weakened  by  the 
late  contests :  they  consisted  partly  of  his  own  troops^  and 
partly  of  the  new  levies  which  Pansa  had  brought  to  him. 

idS' xi^io)  ^^  ^^®  ^^®^  ^^  great  straits  for  money.*  Under  these 
circumstances  he  could  not  make  a  speedy  movement  in 
advance  :  he  distrusted  Lepidus :  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
desired  to  avoid  risking  a  battle  on  the  other  side  of  the 

V^-RP-8"-;  Alps.^      Accordingly   he   marched  by   Regium    Lepidi, 

9.20.)  Dertona,  Vercellaj,  Eporedia  and  PoUentia,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains*,  whilst  Octavius  remained  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mutina :  but  Antonius,  taking  a  shorter  route,  got 
before  him,  and  after  encountering  the  greatest  diflSculties, 
passed  the  Alps  and  on  the  29th  of  May  joined  Lepidus, 
who  now  sent  word  to  the  Senate  of  his  own  treason, 

v^^^^Si  •  off*s^°g  some  trifling  pretexts  in  excuse.'     Plancus,  at  his 

23?"86o  '  **  iiistances,  had  crossed  the  Isara  on  the  24th  of  May,  under 
the  belief  that  their  united  forces  were  to  be  op[)08ed  to 

*Ep.m.  Antonius*;  but  all  at  once  he  became  aware  of  the 
treachery  practised  upon  him.  His  legate  Laterensis,  who 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  the  dupe  of  Lepidus,*  slew  him- 

*  Ep.  847.     self  in  despair.^     On  the  4th  of  June  Plancus  recrossed 

(Dip.  X,  23t) 

the  Isara,  and  posted  himself  in  readiness  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Decimus,  who  might  be  with  him  in  three  days' 
6  Ep.847.     time.^     After  a  loner  and  diflScult  march  across  the  Alps, 

{Dtv.  X.  23.)     ^  ^  ^   ' 

in  which  his  troops  suffered  severely,  Decimus  came, 
bringing  one  legion  of  veterans,  one  of  soldiers  who  had 
served  two  years,  and  eight  of  newly  raised  levies  to  join 

*  The  letters  of  Decimus  to  Cicero,  which  were  written  from  the  places 
above  mentioned,  give  us  the  exact  details  of  his  march  ;  they  are  dated  as 
follows: — Regiura  Lepidi,  28th  April,  Ep.  Sll.XDiv.  xi.  9.);  Dertona  [^Tor- 
tona],  5th  May,  813.  {Div.  xi.  10.);  Vercellae,  21st  May,  Ep,  824.  (Div.  id. 
19.);  Eporedia  [Torea  in  Piedmont],  24th  May  837.  {Div.  xl  20.);  that 
from  PoUentia  Ep,  841.)  was  apparently  written  about  theend  of  the  same 
month. 
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the  forces  of  Plancus,  which  consisted  of  three  legions  of 
veterans^  and  one  of  younger  soldiers,  but  well  trained  and 
efBcient :  all  of  them  had  suffered  severely  on  their  march 
from  hunger  and  sickness.^     The  union  of  these  two  com- ]jEp.sm. 

°  .  ,  .  (Div.  X.  24. 

manders  could  no  longer  avail  to  sustain  the  sinking  cause  of  j^p'*"'  ^• 
the  Republic.  Lepidus  and  Autpnius  were  too  strong  for  anyw^ 
resistance  they  could  offer ;  and  PoUio  who  appears  to  have  >J^ 
been  slighted  by  the  Senate,  had  begun  to  yield  to  the 
seductions  of  Octavius.^     The  last  letter  of  Decimus  to «  Ep.  tdb. 

{Div.  X.  31  .J 

Cicero,   dated  the   3rd   of  June,   bears  witness   to   the 
writer's  despondency.^     Plancus  indeed  as  yet  remained  ^^^p- 844^^ 
faithful,  and  for  some  time  longer  continued  to  hesitate 
between  Cicero  and  the  Caesarians.**  ^Y?**^**- 

11.  Go. 

On  the  6th  of  June  he  still  hoped  for  assistance  from 
Octavius  and  his  powerful  legions  ^ :  but  this  hope  became*  Ep-^r. 
weaker  and  weaker.  On  the  28th  of  July  he  writes  to 
Cicero:  "I  have  addressed  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to 
Octavius ;  and  he  failed  not  to  assure  me  that  he  would 
come  without  delay ;  but  I  see  his  mind  is  occupied  with 
other  plans,  t  You  well  know  that  [hitherto]  I  have 
participated  in  your  regard  for  him :  partly  because  as  long 
as  Caesar  the  Dictator  livei  I  was  his  friend,  and  naturally 
extended  my  interest  to  the  young  man  also,  partly 
because,  from  what  I  could  observe,  I  judged  him  to  be  of 
a  mild  and  humane  disposition;  added  to  which,  loving 
Cassar  as  I  did,  it  seemed  hardly  consistent  with  honour  not 
to  recognize  the  son  of  his  adoption.  But — I  speak  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger — the  existence  of  Antonius  at  this 
moment,  his  alliance  with  Lepidus,  the  force  they  both 
possess,  their  daring  hopes  and  enterprises  —  these  are 
things  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Octavius.''^  l^P-^^*^., 

°  ^  (Dtv,  X.  24,; 

Nevertheless,  Plancus  still  thought  it  possible  that  Oc- 

•  The  expression  of  Velleius,  Duhia^  id  est  sua,  fide,  is  too  severe. 
f  That  is,  about  the  Consulship.    See  the  conclusion  of  the  letter.  * 
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tavius  would  of  himself  return  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  &[ 
that  the  influence  of  Cicero  whom  he  pretended  to  yenerste 
so  highly  would  have  some  effect  upon  his  mind.    Mem- 
while  he  sent  his  own  legate  Fumius  to  do  all  he  could  in 
»  Ep.  864.     the  way  of  persuasion.*     Cicero,  however,  had  by  tbia 
time  penetrated  the  real  views  of  the  young  Csesar.    After 
the  month  of  June  he  makes  no  more  mention  of  hinti  in 
his  letters ;  all  his  hopes  henceforth  rest  on  Dedmus  and 
lho!''!'i52?''  Plancus,    and    yet  more  on  M.   Brutus   and   Casnus.* 
ITxi^k^'    ''  There  is  nothing  nobler,"  he  writes  to  the  latter,  "than 
your  valour  and  magnanimity.     And  therefore  we  wouH 
fain  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  in  Italy.     If  we  only  had 
you  here,  we  should  think  we  had  the  Republic  back 
(^.'x^'io.,  again."^     This  desire  as  he  said  himself,  was  unappeasable, 
early  in  July.)  ^jj^  the  samc  letter  gives  evidence  of  the  gloom  and 
anxiety  which  clouded  his  mind.     It  concludes  with  these 
words,  the  last  of  his  writing,  which  have  descended  to 
us :  "  There  are  still  many  things  to  be  set  to  rights,  even 
though  the  Republic  should  seem  to  be  delivered  from  the 
iniquitous  projects  of  its  enemies."    And  truly  the  conduct 
of  Octavius  after  the  battle  of  Mutina  was  such  as  to 
justify  this  feeling.     In  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
Decimus,  he  refused  to  stir  a  step  in  pursuit  of  Antonius; 
while  even  supposing  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  make  the 
veterans  act,  still  there  were  other  soldiers  under  his  com- 
^  Epp. si^.;lina.nd  on  whom  his  ally  had  every  claim.*     But  the  fact 

837.   (I) IV.    :7\  ,  -^  ,  -^ 

xi.  10.20.)'  was,  he  required  an  army  for  his  own  purposes,  and  he 
,  now  found  himself  possessed  of  a  considerable  force  at  a 
Vmost  important  juncture.  For  this  was  the  moment  to 
show  that  he  was  in  good  truth  the  inheritor  of  Caesar's 
power,  and  nothing  could  conduce  more  effectually  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  designs  than  the  conduct  of  the  Senate. 
The  aristocratic  party  had  begun  to  lift  its  head  again ;  it 
had  persecuted  Antonius  as  Caesar's  champion  and  succes- 
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sor^  and  desired  now  to  thrust  aside  his  adopted  son  after 
having  availed  itself  of  his  services  as  long  as  they  could 
be  useful.  The  troops  of  the  late  Consuls  were  assigned 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to  Decimus.^    Decemvirs  were '  nio  caii. 

.       ,  xlvl.  40. 

chosen  for  the  business  of  apportioning  lands  to  the 
victors  at  Mutina^  and  among  the  number^  in  spite  of  his 
remonstrances^  was  Cicero  himself.  Octavius  was  not 
named :  an  omission  which  greatly  incensed  the  veterans.' JafP'^jf,^^-;,^ 
A  commission  of  ten  was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the^^'  ^^'^ 
public  acts  of  Antonius,  which,  as  Appian  observes,  was  a 
preliminary  step  towards  the  reversal  of  Caesar's  decrees. 
Thus  in  reference  to  the  present  temper  of  the  Senate,  or 
at  all  events  of  a  considerable  party  in  it,  Cicero  could 
with  sincere  joy  write  to  Decimus  in  the  middle  of  May  : 
"  The  Senate  adopts  a  resolute  mien,  and  has  resolute 
leaaers.  (d^,  xi.  i^^j 

In  the  beginning  of  July  if  not  earlier,  as  we  see  from 
the  last  letter  of  Plancus,  Octavius  sought  by  means  of 
his  veterans  to  intimidate  the  Senate  into  giving  him  the  /\ 
Consulship.     Cicero,  it  seems,  tried  to  dissuade  him.     It 
is  evident  that  the  good  understanding  between  them  had 
been  disturbed  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  May*,  when 
Octavius  complained  of  the  following  words  ascribed  to      ^ 
Cicero :  ^'  The  young  man  must  be  praised,  honoured  and 
advanced ; "  f*  ^  saying  which  was  diligently  propagated.  <  ^pp.  w.>  . 
When,  under  the  pretext  of  announcing  that  the  leffions^o-^i);' 

/•I  IT-  111*  connp.  Suet. 

refused  to  be  led  against  any  one  who  had  formerly  served  vei/ pit  » 
under  Caesar,  four  hundred  veterans  appeared  and  demanded  ^'^' 
the  Consulship  for  Octavius,   the  Senate  hesitated,  and 
one  of  the  soldiers  striking  his  sword  said,  ^*  If  you  do  not 

•  After  this  month  the  name  of  Octavius  never  occurs  in  Cicero's  letters. 

f  That  is,  into  the  other  world.  Juvenem  esse  laudandum,  onmndum^ 
toOendum,  The  play  upon  words  is  quite  in  character  with  Cicero's  other 
witticisms.  [It  cannot  be  literally  rendered  either  in  English  or  German^ 
We  might  speak,  with  a  double  meaning,  of  overwhelming  with  honours,^ 
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*^  wo^cajf?  give  Caesar  the  Consulship,  this  shall."     Cicero  replied, 
"if  "  If  this  is  his  way  of  asking,  no  doubt  he  will  obtain  it."*  * 
When  the  troops,    consisting  of   eight  legions  besides 
cavalry  and  auxiliaries,  heard  of  the  Senate's  refusal,  they 
^  demanded  to  be  led  to  Kome.     Octavius  assented,  this 
V^  demand  being  in  fact  but  the  echo  of  his  own  wishes. 
The  Senate,  thus  constrained,  declared  itself  willing  to 
accept  him  while  yet  absent  as  Consul,  and  dispatched 
envoys  to  announce  his  elevation.f     The  landing  of  two 
legions  from  Africa  revived  hope  for  a  moment ;  but  they 
went  over  at  once  to  Octavius.     In  vain  did  the  eyes  of 
tlie  Republican  party  turn  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.     Octa- 
vius made  his  entry  into  Home ;  a  day  was  appointed  for 
the  election ;  and  the  youth  of  twenty  was  chosen  Consul 
together  with  his  relative  Q.  Pedius. 

M.  Brutus  was  master  of  Macedonia  and   Greece,  and 

« Dto  Cms.    had  shut  up  C.  Antonius   in  ApoUonia  ^ ;    Cassius  had 
united  under  his  command  all  the  forces  of  Syria :  and 
Dolabella,  who  had  penetrated  into  that  province  after  the  } 
murder  of  Trebonius,  having  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  \ 

^  Epp.  Pin.;    take  Antioch,  had  thrown  himself  into  Laodicea  ^,  where  ] 

u^\t%\^'  Cassius  besieged  him;    while  Lentulus,  the   Qusestor  of  !. 
Trebonius,  endeavoured  to  keep  Asia  faithful  to  the  Se- 
nate, and  defended  it  against  the  fleet  of  the  intruder,  f 

*  These  words,  Dio  adds,  cost  Cicero  his  life. 

t  Suetonius  says  that  Octavius  gave  his  name  to  the  month  Sextih's,  in 
preference  to  September,  in  which  his  birthday  fell  (on  the  23rd),  because 
it  was  in  the  former  month  that  he  attained  his  first  Consulship.  (Oct  81.) 
Velleius  (li.  65.)  says:  Consulatum  iniit  CcBsar  pridie  quam  viginti  annoi 
impleret  X,  Kal.  Octobres :  i.  e.  the  22  d  of  September.  Dio  states  that 
Octavius  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  "  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  entered  upon  his  first  Consulship."  (Ivi.  31.;  comp.  Tacitus,  Ann,  I  9.) 
These  dates  may  be  brought  into  harmony,  by  placing  the  declaration  of 
the  Senate  on  the  19th  Aug.,  and  the  actual  election  on  the  22nd  Sept 

t  This  Lentulus,  —  from  whom  we  possess  two  letters,  one  addressed  to 
the  Consuls,  Praetors,  &c.,  the  other  to  Cicero,  both  dated  from  Perga  on  tlie 
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Dolabella's  anny  soon  began  to  suffer  from  hunger,  while 

the  enemy's  ships  cut  off  all  access  to  him.*     Early  in  July  fjj^J-j^jV-, 

a  rumour  became  rife  in  Borne  that  his  whole  force  was 

annihilated.^     So  much  was  true,  that  reduced  to  despair' /p.  sw. 

by  the  vigorous  blockade  of  Cassius,  he  had  put  an  end 

to  his  own  life.^    But  all  these  prosperous  occurrences » Diocaw. 

xlvii.  30. 

were  useless  to  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic.  Brutus  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  progress  of  events  in  Italy,  but  he 
had  let  slip  the  favourable  opportunity  when  a  bold  stroke 
might  have  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Had  he  been  on 
the  spot  at  the  moment  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  his 
presence  might  have  been  the  salvation  of  the  State.  As 
for  Cassius,  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  contest 
against  Dolabella  to  be  able  to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 
schemes  of  Octavius. 

The   latter  now   assumed   the   name  of  Cains  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus   in   consequence  of   a   decree   of  the 
Senate  confirming  his  adoption  by  Caesar.     He  then  caused 
two  edicts  to  be  passed :  one  releasing  Dolabella  from  the 
stigma  attaching  to  his  name  as  a  public  enemy,  and  the  other 
(i^jT  Pedid)  summoning  all  Caesar's  murderers   to   trial. 
As  they  did  not  appear,  sentence  was  passed  upon  them  in 
their  absence,   and  this  condemnation   was   extended   to 
Sextus  Pompeius  also.     After  this  Octavius  quitted  Borne 
at  the  head  of  his  eight  legions,  apparently  with  the  in- 
tention of  marching  against  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  but 
really  hoping  to  win  them  over  to  his  interests ;  for  he  felt 
that  if  they  continued  hostile,  he  could  not  possibly  main- 
tain his  position  in  face  of  the  twenty  legions  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.    When  he  had  left  the  city  the  Consul  Pedius, 

2nd  of  June,  Ep,  842,  843.  {Div.  xii.  12.,  xi.  13.) — was  a  son  of  Lentnlns 
Spinther.  After  the  death  of  Trebonius  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the 
Seuate  the  Proprietorship  of  Asia.  L.  Cassius,  probably  a  nephew  of 
Cains,  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  enterprises  agniiist  Dolabella's  fleet. 
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doubtless  by  hb  directions,  proposed  that  AntooiiiB  and 
Lepidus  (for  the  latter  had  also  been  declared  a  public 
enemy  after  his  junction  with  Antonius^)  should  both  be 
relieved  from  thb  proscription.  The  motion  was  passed. 
The  reconciliation  between  Antonius  and  Octayins  was 
effected  by  the  mediation  of  Lepidus.  Plancus  had  up  to 
this  time  remained  faithful  to  Cicero  and  to  the  BepobBc; 
but  when  he  beheld  Decimus  condemned  and  outlawed,  and 
Asinius  PoUio  had  in  consequence  gone  over  to  Antonins 
and  Lepidus,  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  repaired  to 
4tiie  standard  of  the  Caesarian  leaders.'  What  must  haye 
>U)een  Cicero's  feelings  on  hearing  of  his  defection !  There 
"•  is  something  melancholy  in  the  thought  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  letters  that  had  passed  between  them ;  yet  would 
we  not  judge  Plancus  so  harshly  as  some  have  done.  To 
hold  out  against  the  memory  of  the  great  Cassar — against 
the  revival  of  his  power  in  the  persons  of  the  four  asso- 
ciates, to  do  this  in  reliance  upon  Cicero,  (whose  sentiments 
Plancus  respected,  indeed,  yet  hardly  made  them  altogether 
his  own,)  in  reliance  upon  the  already  failing  power  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius — such  devotion  seemed  no  longer 
within  the  reach  of  the  virtue  of  the  age,  since  Cato  had 
perished  in  its  name. 

Decimus  Brutus  had  increased  his  seven  legions  to  ten ; 
but  these  were  mostly  young  recruits.  His  first  wish 
was  to  pass  the  Alps,  escape  to  Macedonia  by  way  of 
Aquileia,  and  join  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  on  this 
route  he  had  to  fear  encountering  Octavius.  He  there- 
fore resolved  on  the  longer  and  more  difficult  way  across 
the  Rhine  and  through  Bhoetia.*     His  army  lost  heart 

*  [If  we  rely  upon  the  geographical  accuracy  of  Appian's  statement,  we 
may  suppose  that  Decimus  intended  'to  take  the  route  of  the  Bemardin  or 
Splugcn  Pass,  descend  into  Helvetia  by  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and 
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at  the  perils  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  gradually 
abandoned  him ;  first  the  new  levies,  who  went  over  to 
Octavius,  then  the  soldiers  of  older  standing,  who  joined 
Antonius.  The  Gaulish  cavalry,  which  composed  his 
body  guard,  still  adhered  to  him.  He  now  gave  them 
also  permission  to  disperse,  and  dismissed  them  laden  with 
all  the  money  he  had  with  him.  Three  hundred  men, 
however,  refused  to  quit  him ;  and  with  this  small  remnant 
he  pursued  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  B.hine.  Overcome 
with  their  hardships,  all  but  ten  left  him.  Thereupon, 
disguised  as  a  Gaul,  he  fled  to  Aquileia.  Being  taken,  he 
was  brought  bound  before  Camillus,  a  Gaulish  prince, 
who,  at  the  command  of  Antonius,  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
former  benefactor.*  » App.iii.M 

In  Decimus  Brutus  the  Kepublic  lost  the  most  able  and  P 
resolute  leader  that  had  upheld  its  cause  since  Caesar's  ^ 
death.  His  correspondence  with  Cicero  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  our  sympathies  awakened  for  his  fate.  Yet, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Trebonius  and  of  so  many  others  of  Caesar's 
assassins,  on  the  fate  also  which  afterwards  befel  M. 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  we  cannot  help  exclaiming  in  the 
words  which  the  great  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brutus 
at  Philippi :  — 

"  0,  Julius  Cfiesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 

In  our  own  proper  entrails  I"  •  *  Shake- 

speare, JuUt 
CasaTt  Act  1 

And  now,  leaving  their  legates  behind  them,  Antonius  ^'^^ 
and  Lepidus,  with  their  allies,  broke  up  from  Gaul.     At 
Bononia  they  were  joined  by  Octavius,  and  on  the  2"th 

then  cross  to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.    A  directer  and  not  more 
difficult  route  would  have  been  that  by  the  Soglio  and  Maloya  Pass.] 
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eof  November,  on  a  little  island  in  the  river  Bhenns  *,  mr  ^ 
concluded  the  Triumvirate,  of  which  Cicero  was  destbel 
to  fall  the  most  distinguished  victim* 

Cicero  had  not  ceased  to  encourage  and  exhort,  by  la 
letters,  the  absent  Imperators.     The  last  in  our  coUectin 
iT'iS!***"**^  dated  at  the  beginning  of  Julj^  but  it  is  certainly  not 
(5ip.  xii.  10.)  ii^Q  last  he  wrote,  and  there  is  strong  ground  for  Ae 
supposition  that  Octavius  or  his  partizans  may  have  de- 
stroyed or  suppressed    some  later  letters    addressed  to 
M.  Brutus,  Cassius,  Comificius,  Plancus,    Asinius,  and 
possibly  to  Octavius  himself  also,  describing  his  conductf 
One  from  Plancus,  dated  the  28th  of  July  and  separate 
from  the  general  collection,  has  been  accidentally  pre- 
Id£:^u)  ®^^^^'^     ^^  speaks   of  the  endeavours   of   Octavius  to 
procure  the  Consulship,  and  gives  some  insight  into  the 
schemes  of  the  future  sovereign.     Immediately  after  the 
compact  at  Bononia,  he  had  betrothed  himself  to  Claudia  : 
A  the  daughter  of  Antonius;  and  this  lends  some  colour  to 
I  the  suspicion  that  it  was  on  her  account  he  consented  to   J 
"^  surrender  Cicero  to  the  vengeance  of  his  new  father-in-    ' 
law  and  of  Fulvia,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  i 
Clodius. 

We  know  little  of  the  five  last  months  of  Cicero's  life, 
and  that  little  is  of  doubtful  authority.  Appian  and 
Plutarch  relate  that,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  Octavius 
induced  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  plan  of  sharing  the  Con- 
sulship between  them,  and  was  desirous  himself  of  getting 
an  honourable  pretext  for  laying  down  the  command  of 
the  legions;  that,  by  this  arrangement,   Cicero   was  to 

*  Others  call  the  stream  the  Lavinius.  [The  ancient  authorities  are: 
Appian,  B,C,  iv.  2.;  Plut.  Cic,  46.;  Ant.  19.;  Dio.  Cass.  xlvi.  54.  See 
Mr,  Bunbury's  article  Bononia  in  Diet  Gr.  Rom.  Geogr.'] 

f  It  is  there  that  the  whole  collection  of  Cicero's  genuine  letters  to 
M.  Brutus  may  have  perished. 
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.  have  the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  Octavius  promising  to 

,  follow  his  advice  as  that  of  a  father.  ^     Cicero,  he  adds.  >  Appun, 

-  B  C  iii*  81* 

listened  to  these  proposals,  and  incurred  the  ridicule  ofpiut.*ci.«.* 
.  the  Senate  thereby.  This  account  will  hardly  find 
.  credence  with  any  impartial  person  who  has  followed  the 
_  course  of  Cicero's  actions  during  this  year,  and  can  form 
J  a  judgment  on  the  respective  characters  of  him  and  Oc- 
tavius: besides,  how  would  it  tally  with  the  words 
uttered  by  Cicero,  according  to  Dio,  on  occasion  of  the 
demand  of  the  Consulship  by  Octavius,  words  which 
certainly  bear  the  stamp  of  genuineness.  According  to 
Appian^,  Cicero  was  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Senate  "Aroian, 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  African  legions.  This  is 
what  we  should  naturally  expect.  Appian  adds,  that  he 
obtained  access  to  Octavius  on  the  entrv  of  the  latter  into 
Rome ;  whether  he  then  apologized  for  his  conduct  in  the 
terms  the  historian  ascribes  to  him,  or  whether  indeed 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  circumstance  at  all,  we  must 
leave  undecided.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  again  ac- 
tive in  the  Senate  when  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  the 
two  powerful  legions,  the  fourth  and  the  Martian,  had 
declared  for  the  Republic ;  and,  on  discovering  its  false- 
hood, to  have  quitted  the  city.^  It  is  not  probable  that"  Appian. 
he  ever  returned  thither.  In  vain  did  he  turn  his  eyes 
towards  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom  the  Senate  summoned 
in  all  haste  to  its  aid  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  Octavius 
became  fully  developed.  He  was  doomed  to  learn  the 
death  of  Decimus  and  the  defection  of  PoUio  and  Plancus. 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa  with  his  brother,  wheiA 
the  news  came  of  the  formation  of  the  new  TriumvirateV 
and   of   the   proscription   it   decreed.*      They   hesitated 

•  The  authorities  for  the  closing  days  of  Cicero's  life  are :  Phitarch  {Cic, 
47,  48.);  Appian  (5.  C.  iv.  19.  foil.);  Dio  Cassius  (xMi.  10,  11.);  Livy 
{Fragm,  opud  Sen.  Suasor.  7.);  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  3.);  also  AuficUua 
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whether    to   fly  to    Sextus    Pompelas^   to   Casntu,  « 
Brutus,  and  at  last  decided  on  the  latter.     They  set  ori 
in  separate  litters  for  Astura,  intending  from  IhenoetB 
take  ship  for  Macedonia.     While  on  the  road  they  fie- 
quentlj  allowed   their  litters    to  approach,    when  diej 
would  indulge  in  mutual  lamentations.     Then  it  occonel 
to  them  that  they  were  not  provided  with  money  sofficieofc 
for  so  long  a  journey.     Quintus  accordingly  resolved  to 
return  to  Bome.     Marcus  was  to  continae  his  jonrnej. 
Their  parting  was  sad  in  the  extreme.     Quintus,  on  his 
arrival  in  Borne,  wajs  discovered  by  the  hired  assassins  of 
the  Triumvirs  and  put  to  death,  together  with  his  son, 
whose  filial  love  in  these  last  moments  cast  into  oblivion 
the  many  errors  of  his  life.^ 

Marcus  arrived  at  Astura,  placed  himself  on  board  s 
vessel  immediately,  and  got  as  far  as  the  Circeian  promon- 
tory.    But  when  the  sails  were  spread  to  continue  the 

Bassos  and  Cremntius  Cordus  (apud  Senec,  ibid),  I  have  collected  from 
their  narratives  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable  account.  I 
have  been  guided  particularly  by  these  words  of  Livias  :  Unde  (a  CcUeta) 
ALIQUOTIES  in  ahum  provectum,  &c.  This  author  mentions  the  Formian 
villa  BO  decidedly,  that  I  cannot  follow  Appian,  who  speaks  of  one  near 
Capua.  Valerius  has  Caietanum,  a  villa  which  is  mentioned  once,  Ep,  9» 
3.  {AtU  i.  5.)  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  it  was  here,  close  to 
the  sea,  that  he  spent  the  last  night  of  his  life.  Livy  might  easily  confound 
the  two  villas  which  lay  so  near  together.    Capua  is  too  far  from  the  sea. 

*  Dio  (xlvii.  10.)  says:  "  The  younger  Quintus  Cicero  did  his  utmost  to 
save  his  father  from  the  assassins  who  were  tracking  him.  He  not  only 
concealed  him  so  that  he  could  nowhere  be  found,  but  would  not  suffer  the 
most  cruel  tortures  to  extort  anything  from  his  own  lips.  On  learning  this, 
the  father  came  forth,  unsought,  from  his  hiding  place  and  delivered  himself 
up,  bewailing  and  admiring  his  son."  Appian's  account  is:  •*Quintn« 
Cicero  was  seized,  together  with  his  son,  by  the  assassins  who  had  been 
sent  after  them.  He  implored  them  to  put  him  to  death  before  his  son, 
who,  on  his  part  also,  requested  to  be  slain  first.  The  murderers,  replying 
that  they  should  both  be  satisfied,  divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  and 
slew  the  father  and  son  at  the  same  moment.*' 
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voyage,  a  fit  of  irresolution  came  over  him,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  set  on  shore  again,  and  went  some  way  on 
foot  in  the  direction  'of  Eome.     Again  he  turned,  how- 
ever, and  passed  the  night  at  Circeii.     The  thought  of 
Octavius's  treachery  gave  him  no  rest.     At  one  moment 
he  entertained  the  idea  of  going  to  Kome,  stealing  pri- 
vately into  the  dwelling  of  Octavius,  and  plunging  a 
dagger  into  his  own  breast  on  the  domestic  altar,  in  order 
to  bring  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  upon  the  traitor.     But 
his  constitutional  indecision  and  his  dread  of  torture  de- 
terred him.     On  the  morrow  after  this  melancholy  nights 
he  jrielded  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  his  slaves,  and  once 
more  embarked.      But  adverse  winds  and  a  rough  sea 
causing  him  to  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  harbour  of  Caieta  he  got  on  shore  again,  and 
though  oppressed  by  sinister  forebodings,  betook  himself 
to  his  Formian  villa,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.     To 
the  warnings  of  his  attendants  he  replied :   "  Let  me  die 
in  my  own  country,  which  I  have  so  often  saved."     Once 
more  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep;  but  his  slaves,  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  their  beloved  master,  and  frightened  by 
omens  of  coming  disaster,  forced  him  to  get  into  a  litter, 
and  hurried  with  him  through  a  thick  forest  towards  the 
sea-coast.     Meanwhile,  a  troop  of  soldiers,  eager  for  the 
reward   set   on   his  head,   arrived  at  the  Formian  villa, 
which  they  found  closed  and  barred.     The  band  was  com- 
manded by  Herennius   a  centurion,  and  by  the  Tribune 
Popilius  La^na,  whom  Cicero   had  once  successfully  de- 
fended in  a  hazardous  process,  at  the  intercession  of  Cse- 
lius.  The  road  which  the  fugitives  had  taken  was  revealed 
by  the  treachery  of  a  countryman.     As  soon  as  he  per- 
ceived the  troop  approaching,  Cicero  made  his  slaves  desist 
from  any  attempt  to  defend  him.     He  commanded  them 
to  set  down  the  litter,  and  having  drawn  back  the  curtains 
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stretched  forth  his  head,  calling  out  to  Herennios^  *^  Come 
on,  old  soldier,  and  strike,  if  you  understand  your  own  bua- 
ness."  Most  of  the  soldiers  covered  their  faces  when  thfij 
saw  Cicero's  countenance  disfigured  as  it  was  by  the  men- 
tal  sufferings  he  had  undergone,  his  disordered  hair,  and 
the  fixed  glance  which  he  cast  upon  them.  But  Heren- 
dus  stepped  forward ;  and  after  three  strokes  the  head 
J  Tac.  ZM^J  /felL*     The  7th  of  December  was  the  fatal  day.* 

de  clar,  OryJ  .  i         i        i        i  a  • 

17.  The  assassms  brought  the  head  to  Antonius,  who  was 

sitting  on  the  tribune.  He  received  it  with  undissembled 
joy,  paid  the  stipulated  price  ten  times  overf,  and  after  it 
had  been  treated  with  great  indignities  by  FulviaJ,  placed 
it,  with  the  hands  which  had  likewise  been  cut  off,  on 
the  Kostrum,  the  spot  whence  his  victim  had  so  often 
fulminated  against  him  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence. 
Men  could  scarcely  raise  their  eyes  in  tears  and  laipento" 
tions,  to  behold  these  beloved  relics. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cicero,  of  whom  Julius  Caesar  had 
once  said,  *^  his  triumph  and  his  laurel  wreath  are  so  far 
nobler  than  those  of  warriors,  as  it  is  a  greater  achieve- 
ment to  extend  the  bounds  of  Roman  intellect,  than  the  \ 

«  piin.  ^M^  dominion  of  the  Roman  people."^ 

i«/iil.  vii.  30.  ^  . 

And  we,  in  conclusion,  reflecting  how  our  hero  con- 
trolled, in  the  toga,  a  Verres,  a  RuUus,  a  Catiline,  and  an 
Antonius,  and  again,  what  was  the  fate  of  Rome  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Imperial  despotism,  may  add  the  words 
of  Cicero  himself  eight  months  before  his  death :  *'  It  is  my 
fate  never  to  conquer  without  the  Republic,  nor  to  be 
»  p*i7.  xiii.   conquered  but  with  her."  ^ 

IS.) 

*  According  to  Appian  it  was  Lsena  who  dealt  the  mortal  stroke. 

t  He  added  250,000  Attic  drachmae  to  the  usual  reward.  Appian,  B,  C 
iv.  20. 

%  She  took  the  head  on  her  lap,  insulted  it  with  the  bitterest  words,  spat 
upon  it,  pulled  out  the  tongue  and  bored  it  through  with  her  needle. 
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of  Csesar,  152.  178.  184.  Legate  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  219.  His 
disagreements  with  his  wife,  250.  Breaks  with  Caesar,  299.  Litrignes 
against  his  brother,  321.  333.    His  death,  472. 

Clodius,  Publtus,  his  sacrilege,  63.  Acquitted  for  it,  65.  Adopted  into 
the  Plebs,  105.  His  Tribimate,  106. 123.  His  persecution  of  Cicero,  124., 
et  seq.  Opposes  his  recall,  145.,  et  seq.  Is  made  ^dile,  160.  Prosecutes 
Mile,  1 65.    Slam  by  Milo,  207. 

Cornelius,  C,  Tribune,  law  against  usury,  29.  Accused  of  treason  and 
acquitted,  30. 

Cornelius  Scepio,  P.,  associated  in  the  Consulship  with  Pompeius,  211. 

Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  35,  36.  Opposes  Cicero  as  Consul,  44.  Aids  Caesar  in 
his  suit  for  the  Consulship,  84.  Joins  him  and  Pompeius,  tb.  Consul  a 
second  time,  178.  Goes  to  Syria,  179.  183.  Defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Parthians,  207. 

Curio,  C,  103.  213.  263,  264.  268. 


D. 

Decimus  Brutub,  387.  422.  434.  Besieged  in  Mntina,  447.  452.  Meets  Oc- 
tavius, 462.  Who  does  not  aid  him,  463.  Is  deserted  by  his  army,  468. 
Is  slain,  469.    His  character,  ib, 

Deiotarus,  221.  228.  389. 

Dolabella,  Ck.,  240.  305.  322.  371.  383.  401.  424.  450.  467. 

DoMiTius  Ahekobabbus,  L.,  127.  168.  281.  Consul,  184.  189.  209.  288*. 
Taken  by  Caesar  ad  Corfinium,  289. 

DoHiTius  Calvinus,  Cn.,  189.  206. 

G. 

Gabinius,  a.,  Consul,  112.  His  character,  122.  Proconsul  of  Syria,  151, 152. 
Bestores  Ptolemsous  to  his  kingdom,  165.  183.  Is  defended  by  Cicero,  194. 
Banished,  26D. 
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H. 

HiBTlUS,  439,  440.  457.  459. 

HosTENSius,  27.  65.  75.  210.  212.  222.  270.    Cicero's  character  of  him,  34( 

J. 
Julia,  wife  of  Pompeius,  her  death,  207. 

K. 

EjaoHTS,  their  privileges  and  appointments,  68.    Gained  over  hy  Cfiesar 
Thffy  intercede  for  Cicero  against  Clodias,  125. 

L. 

lisssjpB  Flacgus,  M.,  133. 
Lentulus  Marcellinus,  Consul,  167.  193. 

Lentulus  Spikther,  p.,  Consul,  122.    Proposes  Cicero's  recall,  145. 
Lepidus,  master  of  horse  to  Caesar,  379.    Joins  Antonius,  380. 
Lex  Fuf^  repealed,  124.    Kevived,  154. 
Lex  Manilia,  27.  35. 
Lex  Sempronia,  110.  144. 

LucuLLus,  L.  Licinius,  his  reverses  in  Asia,  26.  28.    Triumphs  over  M 
dates  and  Pharnaces,  44. 

M. 

Maroellus,  C.  Claudius,  Consul,  263. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  Consul,  218.    Demands  Caesar^s  recall,  235. 

329.372.     , 
Memmius,  C,  127.  189,  190.  222.  260. 
Mess  ALA,  M.  Valerius,  189.  206. 
Metellus  Nepos,  as  Tribune,   forbids  Cicero  to  speak,  54.     Propose; 

return  of  Pompeius  and  his  army,  55.    Joins  Pompeius,  56.     Consul,  1 
MiLO,  165.  174.  207.     Slays  Clodius,  208.    Is  banished,  210. 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  27,  28.    Killed,  44. 
MuRENA,  L.  Licinius,  47. 

O. 

OcTAvius,  44.     His  projects,  396.    His   quarrel  with  Antonius,  425. 
intrigues,  460.     Obtains  the  Consulship,  466.     Takes  the  name  of  .1 
Caesar  Octavianus,  467.     His  reconciliation  with  Antonius,  468. 
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Pacorus,  the  Parthian,  227. 

Pansa,  439,  440.  456,  457.  459. 

Parthians,  the,  153.  207.  228.  234.  236. 

Pharnaces  kills  his  father  Mithridates,  44.    King  of  Bosphoms,  ib, 

Piso,  Consul,  112.    His  character,  122.  126. 

Plancius,  Cn.,  133.  137. 

PoMPEius  Magnus,  Cn.,  Consul,  26.  Bestores  power  to  the  Tribunes,  ib. 
Placed  by  Gabinius  over  the  Mediterranean,  27.  Conducts  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  ib.  Conquers  Syria,  43.  Takes  Jerusalem,  44.  Betums  from 
the  East,  62.  Triumphs,  70.  Joins  Caesar  and  Crassus,  84.  Marries 
Caesar's  daughter,  99.  His  diminished  popularity,  ib.,  et  seq.  Proconsul  of 
Spain,  152.  Given  extraordinary  powers  to  demand  supplies  of  com,  156. 
Meets  Caesar  at  Lucca,  176.  Consul  a  second  time,  178.  His  magnificent 
theatre,  181.  Conduct  at  the  election  for  Consuls,  190.  Loses  his  wife 
Julia,  204.  Elected  sole  Consul,  209.  Associated  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
211.  Causes  of  his  quarrel  with  Caesar,  260.  His  measures  with  regard  to 
Caesar's  recall,  261.  Leaves  Bome  on  the  approach  of  Caesar,  284.  His  in- 
decision, 287.    Leaves  Italy,  289. 

POMPTINUS,  C,  198.  221. 

Ptolem^us  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  151,  152.  162.  165. 


R 

IlABiRius,  C,  46.  198. 

Bome,  its  corruption,  28.  189.     Its  wealth,  32.     Catalina's  conspiracy,  47. 

Its  state,  76.  170.    Its  calamities,  204.    State  of  parties,  282.    Events  after 

Caesar's  death,  380.,  et  seq. 
BuLLus,  P.  Serviuus,  Tribune,  his  Agrarian  Law  opposed  by  Cicero,  45. 

S. 

Servius  SuLPicros,  347. 

Senate,  the,  neglected  by  Caesar,  97.  Its  intercession  for  Cicero,  125.  Votes 
his  recall,  146.  Bestores  his  house,  159.  Inquires  into  cases  of  bribery, 
204.  Opposes  the  Dictatorship,  206.  Declares  Caesar  an  enemy,  281.;  and 
Antonius,  448. 

Sextus  Pompeius,  367.  382.  409. 


Teucris.     See  Antonius. 
Terentius  Varro,  347. 
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TiGSANES,  king  of  Armenia,  28. 
TiBO,  Cicero's  freedman,  271.  332. 
Triuhtihatb,  the  first,  84.  89. 
Tbiumyibatb,  the  second,  470« 


V. 

Vatiniub,  p.,  193.  373. 

Veneti,  the,  conquered  by  Caesar,  151. 

Vebcingetohix,  153. 

Vettius,  L.,  61.  111. 
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